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PREFACE 


The present work is a contribution to certain aspects of 
idealistic philosophy It is a comparative study, yet it is not 
a comparison for the sake of comparison. It examines the 
supra-rational Absolutism of the West developed under the 
Hegelian influence, and m the light of the criticisms shows 
the peculiar character of the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. 
It is therefore not a mere exposition, but a criticism and 
construction The discussions are not cosmological, but 
epistemological and metaphysical, approached from the side 
of logic. 

The work may also be viewed as a reorientation of 
Sankara’s system It places Sankara’s philosophy m line 
with the idealistic philosophies of the West, so that we can 
understand the peculiarities of the former in terms of the 
latter It thus discovers or brings into clearer light the 
guiding prmciple of Sankara’s thought It brings out the full 
significance of the principle of non-contradiction applied by 
Sankara as a test of truth and reality, and shows its difference 
from the same principle as understood by Hegel and the 
Hegelians. It shows the logical significance of maya, 
demonstrates the unreality of negation and proves that the 
method of philosophy, which also represents the process of 
life, is a method which is similar to the transcendental 
method of Kant and the post-Kantians with certain dif¬ 
ferences It shows that many objections to which the 
Hegelian Absolutism is open can be met by a consistent 
development of supra-rational Absolutism. The views de¬ 
veloped m this work are therefore developed from Hegel 
through Bradley—these being two of the greatest philo¬ 
sophers of the world. Hegel is criticized from the stand¬ 
point of Bradley, and Bradley from that of Sankara. Other 
Hegelians are occasionally referred to, and made use of. 
They are introduced only as representatives of possible 
alternative solutions. 

As the aim of the work is to attempt at laying the meta¬ 
physical foundation of the logic of supra-rational Absolutism, 
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the interpretation of Advaita is based mostly on polemical 
works A list of books on both Indian and Western philo¬ 
sophy, studied and consulted, is given Of course, other 
works, not mentioned in the list, have influenced my views, 
or helped to make them clear, especially the works of James, 
Dewey, Schiller, Alexander, Russell, Holt and his school, and 
the critical realists. As regards the Sanscrit works, the list 
does not contam many works on Advaita, which are non- 
polemical m character But they were certamly useful to 
me m understanding the Advaita position. I have not 
included them m the list, because their help was not taken 
in writing the book, and because the book is mainly based 
on Advaitasiddhi, Khandanakhandakhadya, and Tatwadipikd, 
which are the chief polemical works on Advaita philosophy. 
For the general literature on Advaita as well as on other 
systems of Indian philosophy Professor Radhaknshnan’s 
Indian Philosophy may be consulted f 

In the study that follows I have adopted the method of 
dealing with problem after problem, point after point But 
all the problems are interrelated. So no chapter is complete 
by itself, though I have tried to treat it so as far as possible. 
The reader may be left with a sense of dissatisfaction if he 
takes any chapter by itself without reading the whole 

Ag ain , because of the method followed and the inter¬ 
relation of the problems, there are some repetitions and 
overlappings. And some chapters in one Part, it may be 
felt, may as well be included in another. For example, 
Chapter xv of Part xv may be inserted in Part i. 

There is an advantage m following this method. It is 
generally accepted that Hegel’s philosophy is difficult to 
understand. But it is felt that unless the connection of 
Hegelian Supra-rationalism is traced to Hegel’s philosophy 
in some points, the importance of the tenets of the former 
cannot be understood Therefore I have taken the tenets 
concerned one after another and examined them m their 
different interpretations without entering into a controversy 
as to what Hegel actually meant. This procedure is made 
easier by this method. 

The whole work has been written under the direct guidance 
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of Professor Radhakrishnan, to whom I acknowledge my 
indebtedness Professor J H Muirhead has taken very kind 
interest m my work And my grateful thanks are due to 
him for writing a Foreword. Besides, had it not been for 
his and Professor Radhakrishnan’s kmd suggestions and 
criticisms,'the book would have been much more imperfect 
than it is even now Part of the work has already been 
published m different periodicals I thank their editors for 
permitting me to reproduce it from them The reproductions 
are duly acknowledged m the footnotes 

P T. R. 


NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 

In the transliteration of Sanscrit words I have used the 
usual diacritical marks to distinguish between the short 
and long vowels, as there is much possibility of commit¬ 
ting mistakes m pronouncing them without the aid of the 
marks But I have not used them to distinguish between 
the different nasals, for naturally m pronunciation the 
nasal assimilates itself to the following consonant, and 
wherever necessary to the preceding one. It is rarely that 
even those who are not acquainted with Sanscrit mistake 
in pronouncing the nasals On the contrary, they may be 
puzzled by the marks if used to distinguish between the 
nasals, for they may think that the marks are used to 
indicate that the nasals have to be pronounced in some 
unknown way which is not the natural In the case of 
unfamiliar words I have stroked the palatal s at the top 
and dotted the lingual t and d at the bottom to differen¬ 
tiate them from the dental s, t, and d. 
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I am glad to respond to Dr. Raju’s request that I should 
send a word of greeting to his book. The chief problem before 
the work} at the present time is the healing of divisions 
between nations by a more earnest effort to understand one 
another In this great mission philosophy has its part to play. 
The late Professor J. S. Mackenzie, who is well known in India, 
and who gave a great deal of attention to the means by 
which existing barriers to what he called a Co-operative 
Commonwealth of Nations might be removed, emphasized 
the importance of softening the antagonism between views 
that are apt to seem reciprocally irrational to the com¬ 
munities who hold them That there are deeply rooted 
temperamental differences in peoples and that these are 
partly responsible for the different ideas of the meaning of 
life that prevail among them cannot of course be denied. 
But that the fixation of particular ideas in the literature and 
the formal teaching of a nation may influence profoundly 
its practical attitude to life is no less undeniable, and is the 
foundation of the hope that this may be modified by a change 
m what might be called the angle of educational incidence. 
It is a matter of common observation that in the traditional 
philosophies of the West in general and of England in parti¬ 
cular, on the one hand, and of India on the other, there has 
from the beginning been a fundamental difference of this 
kind which has tended to render them intellectually opaque 
to each other. To the Eastern the preoccupation of the 
Western mind with the world of sense and the practical 
application of what we learn from it to the progress of 
material civilization has been one of the chief obstacles to 
the recognition of any real spiritual community with it. 
“How,” he asks, “with any show of reason can temporal 
and material interests be assigned to a dominant place in a 
life which has significance only if it be interpreted as the 
hither-side of eternity?” On the other hand, to the Western 
the preoccupation of Eastern thought with a philosophy 
which preaches as the highest wisdom the contempt of sense 

B 
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and matter in order to attain to a state of complete inde¬ 
pendence of them and be merged m Nirvana, has always 
seemed equally incomprehensible and absurd. In view of this 
antagonism the greatest importance attaches to recent signs 
of approximation to each other of leading thinkers of Great 
Britain and India To Indian thinkers the shift of the 
emphasis, so marked m such writers as F H. Bradley, from 
emphasis on temporal and spatial existence to emphasis on 
the values of which it is only the bearer and which give it 
‘reality , 5 is as welcome as is vice versa, the reinterpretation 
that Vedanta philosophy is receiving from Indian scholars 
so as to leave room for the ideal of a spiritual life to -be 
att ain ed, not by the elimination, but by the transformation 
of material interests, to the Western Whether this change 
is interpreted m terms of the old antithesis between idealism 
and realism is a matter of words. The distinction has been 
wearing thin of late and perhaps had better be dropped 
now that it has served its purpose What is of importance*is 
the development both m East and West of a wider point of 
view which contains the promise of a better understanding 
between them as to the real meaning of human life and the 
ideals that should animate it m the great co-operative 
enterprise on which they are embarking 
Dr Raju’s wide reading m the philosophical literature of 
both our countries and his manifest sympathy with what is 
best m both, fit him in a particular degree for the task of 
contributing to such an understanding, and I wish his book 
every success. 


J H MUIRHEAD 



INTRODUCTION 1 


India has passed through many a political crisis. With 
every change m the political situation new factors have been 
introduced into her civilization It has had to face, either 
to incorporate or oppose, new ways of thought, new stan¬ 
dards of morality, and new forms of administration The 
remarkable plasticity and elasticity of the Indian mind have 
expressed themselves m the various ways m which it has 
tried to treat the novel factors Whenever a new religious 
creed appeared, it was shown to be a part of the old creed 
itself, and the supersession by the former of the latter was 
prevented. Thus Buddhism, which once spread from Cape 
Comerrn to the Himalayas, was rooted out by the absorption 
of most of its fundamental tenets Moral and political dis¬ 
cussions were divorced from the philosophical 2 What Manu 
c ft Paraiara said was the settled law None was allowed to 
tamper with it It had nothing to do with a philosophical 
principle, even though it be the central principle on which 
the conception of the world was based. Similarly, political 
theories were m no way affected by philosophy. It was 
enough if our politics and morality did not conflict with 

1 The major part of this Introduction has been published m The 
Aryan Path m its June 1934 and February 1935 issues under the 
titles, "Need for Reorientation of Indian Philosophy” and "The 
Outcry Against Comparative Philosophy ” 

2 Some may say that the institutes of our ancient lawgivers, like 
Manu, have a philosophical basis. But their basis is religious rather 
than philosophical. No particular metaphysical system seems to be 
implied by them Unlike Hegel and Plato, Manu has no metaphysics 
of his own Dr Bhagavan Das’s interpretation of Manu m his Laws 
of Manu does not advert to such a system Mann's code is accepted 
by pluralists like the Naiyayikas, monxsts like Ramanuja, and non- 
dualists like Sankara alike 

Dr Bhagavan Das has kindly suggested to me that Manu has a 
philosophy, though he is not a system-builder or a difference-maker 
I agree with him m saying that Manu has some philosophy, because 
he does tell usj something about God and the nature of man's 
life But he does not present us a philosophy which is strictly 
systematic 
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the ultimate aim of life, viz the realization of the Supreme 
Brahman. 

T his indifference to ethics, politics, and other social 
sciences is the vulnerable point m Indian philosophy. A 
philosophy, if it is to satisfy fully the demands of human 
life, should not only provide us with a principle Qn which 
we can base our conception of the world, but also attempt 
to develop from it the sciences that are mcident to social 
life. True, a synoptic view of the universe, an intellectual 
construction of it, should not be the sole aim of philosophy. 
It is the ability to rise above such an attitude that most 
of the Western systems are lacking. Their dominant attitude 
is one of intellectual curiosity rather than of a serious search 
after the solution of life’s problems On the other hand, we 
should not fail to notice that life’s problems include the 
ethical and social They should be related to the same 
principle which is to explain the nature of the world. It 
is very often said that the outlook of Indian philosophy 
is practical, that philosophy, for the Indian, is not a way 
of thought, but a process of life. But philosophy, if it is to 
be a process of life, must be a process, not of blind, but 
of conscious life, of a life that thinks Studies like ethics, 
etc., form part of our conscious life. Our life cannot avoid 
thanking about them. Nor can it sunder itself into discrete 
and unrelated parts, and treat social sciences as having 
nothing to do with its theory of the world. Life is a whole, 
a unity, and its various phases cannot be left m isolation. 

"The work of philosophy,” says Dewey, “is the ever new 
undertaking of adjusting that body of traditions which 
constitutes the actual mind of man to scientific tendencies 
and pohtical aspirations which are novel and incompatible 
with the received authorities. Philosophers are parts of 
history, caught in its movement, creators perhaps in some 
measure of the future, but also assuredly creatures of the 
past ” 1 But our philosophers of the past have nothing to 
say about political aspirations, and we have no new philoso¬ 
phies now. We are therefore obliged to import and adopt 
foreign views. But these necessitated and developed in 
1 Philosophy and Civilization, p, 4 
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foreign lands under dissimilar circumstances may not well 
suit our purpose One element here and another there 
may seem adoptable But the danger of importing such 
isolated elements from a system is too great to be 
encouraged We have our own world-conception. And the 
imported views, if they do not agree with it, will work 
havoc on our lives by disintegrating them. It is necessary 
that our own individuality should react to the new problems 
that face it, discover its own solutions 

It is this absolute separation of our metaphysics from our 
so.cial sciences by our ancient philosophers that is mostly 
responsible for the growing apathy towards them. Our 
philosophers are now studied m the spirit of antiquarian 
research, and not with a view to find a solution for the problems 
that face present-day society. One feels as if our philosophy has 
nothing to do with life, it is not living but dead One cannot 
help doubting whether one is not clinging to a body from which 
life has escaped It may be admitted that our philosophy satisfied 
the needs of our ancestors centuries ago, when India was not 
m close contact with the rest of the world But now the conditions 
have changed. Thai our philosophy is not able to cope with 
the complexity of the present situation is shown by the indif¬ 
ference with which it is treated A Tilak or a Mahatma Gandhi 
may give Bhagavadgita a new interpretation. But every 
such attempt is resented by the orthodox Indian as a mis¬ 
representation which he would regard as something not to 
be taken seriously It Is not of serious concern for his life. 
He will take an active interest in it only if it is shown to 
be a necessary development of his own views. He is now 
faced by new problems, and any solution which the philo- 
pher wants to offer him should be demonstrated as the 
logical outcome of his own theories. Only thus can our 
philosophy be now brought to bear on life. 

It is high time that our philosophers should enter upon 
such a task. For a number of decades the work of trans¬ 
lation, interpretation, and exposition, has been carried on. 
Besides the vast amount of work accomplished by Western 
scholarship, Indian scholars have been recently very active 
in that direction. To mention a few, Dr. Ganganath Jha 
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has seen that few important works on Indian philosophy 
remain to be translated; Dr Radhaknshnan has done much 
from the standpoint of comparative philosophy; throughout 
all his works are scattered hints for new developments, and 
he himself tried to give a new synthesis m his Idealistic 
View of Life, Dr Dasgupta besides the two massive volumes 
he has already presented to the world, promises to bring 
out four more such, and the attempts at an encyclopaedic 
survey of Indian philosophy by the Academy of Philosophy 
and Religion (Poona) will, we expect, leave little further 
to be done m the field of interpretation and exposition. 
Already there are signs of lagging enthusiasm for such work. 

Not only the condition in the present philosophical circles, 
hut also our social life demands new developments m thought 
It is as if the current of our old traditions has met the 
opposite current of the new ways of life and the progress 
of either has been checked We have to find a new synthesis 
which would open the way for further progress We should 
not allow the traditional and modern modes of thought and 
hfe to play into each other's hands for the downfall of our 
philosophy and consequently of our civilization Hegel said 
that a civilization without metaphysics would be like a 
temple “in all other respects richly ornamented but lacking 
its Holy of Holies ” 1 And ours would be no exception to 
the view. The duty of the philosopher now is “to effect 
a junction at some point m the new and old, of deepest 
sunk customs and unconscious dispositions, that are brought 
to the light of attention by some conflict with the newly 
emerging directions of activity ” 

“Philosophies which emerge at distinctive periods define 
the larger patterns of contmuity which are woven in effecting 
the enduring junctions of a stubborn past and an incessant 
future ” 2 Only by performing this function can Indian 
philosophy still maintain itself and our civilization. It can 
be performed only by attempts at new formulations. Thus 
the philosopher would be serving his society by supplying 
patterns for thought and action 
Ideals to guide society m its different branches of activity 
1 Science of Logic, vol. 1, p 34 2 Philosophy and Civilization, p. 7. 
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cannot be framed unless the world-conception is brought 

to bear on the social problems This requires reorientation 

o f our philosophy 1 In spite of our great ancient systems, 
we cannot boast of any organization of our philosophical 
sciences Our systems contain discussions mostly on religion, 

metaphysics, logic, psychology, and certam rules of life 
which are rather religious than ethical Even they are 
promiscuously mixed up, not distinguished and sys¬ 
tematized. They have all to be organized We have to 
import from the West the spirit of organization Though 
systematization of the various branches of our experience 
should not be the sole aim of philosophy, it should be an 
essential part of it. Our metaphysics should be made the 
foundation of our logic, ethics, and social and political 
philosophies With this aim it has to be organized It should 
be made to yield logical principles which will guide our 
sqpial and political thought Then only will it be living and 
touch our very lives What great efforts have not been 
made by Plato to adopt his metaphysical theories to his 
conception of state and society 1 Similarly, the part played 
by Hegel's conception of the Absolute m the organization 
of the states of Central Europe is not little. We need not 
follow any of these philosophers blindly in their methods. 
Yet that there is a need of relating all branches of human 
knowledge cannot be gainsaid This organization is possible 
only if the guiding principle of our thought is made explicit. 
This principle is already there m our philosophy. But due 
to the modem ways of thinking and living it has been missed 
by us. In order to catch it, much stress has been laid recently 
on comparative philosophy, the comparison of our philosophy 
with those of the West. It is believed that thereby the 
principle can be expressed m the new way But more often 

1 In this connection I should mention the names of two Indian 
thinkers who have been doing valuable work m the way of re¬ 
orientation Dr Bhagavan Das, though he does not present us a 
rigorously systematic metaphysic, has been trying to align Indian 
thought, chiefly m its ethical and social aspects, with Western 
thought His writings are popular Professor K C Bhattachaiya 
formulates a view akin to Advaita m his small but difficult work, 
The Subject as Freedom . 
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than not, the comparison has been superficial, and did not 
touch the core of the Indian mind. And now it is 
feared that comparison will lead to misrepresentation and 
misunderstanding. 

Other reasons have also led some to feel serious doubts 
as regards the value and reliability of comparative philo¬ 
sophy 1 Those doubters whisper that in comparing our 
systems with those of the West, we generally tend to test 
the importance of the former by using the latter as the 
standard. In doing so, we tacitly or overtly hold the latter 
in higher esteem. As politically conquered by a Western 
nation, we regard it and its culture as superior to us and 
our culture. In comparing our philosophy therefore with 
that of the West, we help to aggravate our sense of 
inferiority—which is certainly undesirable. 

If it is true that the feeling of inferiority is engendered 
or intensified by comparative philosophy, then it is certainly 
to be discouraged. But, on the contrary, we find, even in 
the West, many scholars of the opinion that India has 
reached the greatest of speculative heights and can be proud 
of philosophers of the keenest analytical skill This opinion 
of some Indians may be dogmatic rather than considered. 
And the unwillingness to compare, of some ordinary 
enthusiasts, may be due not only to a lack of thorough 
and systematic grasp of the Western systems, but also to 
mere prejudice And this prejudice is ultimately nothing but 
the fear of being shown some weakness of Indian thought. 
The Christian is prejudiced against the Heathen; the Jew 
against the Gentile; so is the Hindu against the Mlechcha. 
In each the former is nowadays very sensitive to any 
criticism by the latter. But in this twentieth century when 
a rational and sympathetic understanding of all religions 
and philosophies is nearly accomplished, this sensitiveness 
is a tacit and unconscious admission of weakness, and the 
prejudice is practically the fear of its disclosure If so, it 
is again the outcome of the sense of inferiority, hidden m 
the innermost depths of mind. 

1 The word is used m the general sense ol a comparative study 
of philosophy. 
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As the objectors to comparative philosophy contend, 
comparison may lead to some misrepresentation. Similarities 
may occur m very divergent systems with quite opposite 
standpoints And this fact may be the source of some mis¬ 
interpretation For example, one may compare Spinoza’s 
Substance to Sankara’s Brahman But the astonishing and 
the fundamental difference between the two is the difference 
in their methods Spinoza’s geometrical method never could 
have been endorsed by Sankara Spinoza’s Substance like 
Sankara’s Brahman transcends discursive thought. But the 
former does not notice the inconsistency in the attempt to 
deduce the phenomenal world from what transcends our 
discursive thought And the importance which Spinoza 
assigns to his deductive method becomes obvious the moment 
one opens his Ethics. But such a deduction could never have 
been conceived by Sankara His method is a consuming 
dialectic, the principle of which, again, may be compared 
to the principle of coherence or non-contradiction of Bradley 
and Bosanquet. But this again would be a misrepresentation, 
for the principle has only a negative significance m the 
metaphysics of Sankara, whereas it is positively significant 
in the theories of Bradley and Bosanquet. 

Yet these objections do not prove that comparison is 
necessarily misleading. Comparison should he between system 
and system, not between concept and concept Even comparison 
between concept and concept, if it is to be thorough, should 
lead to the comparison of systems—which means that the 
concepts are taken with all the significance they derive from 
the peculiar contexts Only such comparison can have 
metaphysical value 

This requirement makes the task very difficult. Yet such 
comparison is the only way by which we can arrive at 
significant conclusions. In performing it we may come across 
very valuable principles, the importance of which might 
have been so far unrecognized, or we may even find certain 
inconsistencies that might have been unnoticed. If attempts 
are made to remove the inconsistencies and develop on the 
discovered principles, new roads to progress will certainly 
be opened. 
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The view that we should not refer to any Western 
philosophy, lest we misinterpret, though it reveals an 
extremely cautious mind, is not in harmony with the spirit 
of our times, and is indifferent to its needs This is the time 
when the peoples of the earth want to understand each 
other fully, and this spirit is seen not only in politics, but 
also in every other branch of life To avoid misunderstanding, 
to bring home to others that our philosophy is as living as 
theirs, there could be no better way than comparison The 
rationality of our systems and the presence in them of 
elements of universal interest, can be best exhibited by this 
method This would be useful not only m making others 
understand us, but also m finding out what is living and 
what is dead m our philosophy The scientific spirit has 
penetrated our country like many other parts of the globe 
Its inquisitive attitude first resulted m calling m question 
everything ancient and accepted on authority The first 
fruit of modern education was a distrust of our dharma, 
our Vedas, and our philosophies But later, when Western 
scholars, like Max Muller, demonstrated their worth by a 
comparative study, there was a recoil from the extreme of 
absolute disbelief Yet to regard Indian philosophy as beyond 
the reach of comparison, saying that comparison is likely 
to compromise its greatness, is to forget the pitiable state 
out of which it has been hfted, and is the opposite extreme 
to be avoided. It is only comparative study that has recog¬ 
nized its value and it only can spread its influence and win 
for it universal recognition Though every system of philo¬ 
sophy, like poetry, is tinged with the peculiarities of its 
environment in which it is bom, yet if it is truly rational, 
it does not fail to contain factors which would make it a 
world philosophy. 

Besides, we have a hoary past, and so possess an indi¬ 
viduality that is showing symptoms of becoming inflexible. 
Nations that have no past, and so no mdependent culture, 
are very susceptible to every change, because their indi¬ 
viduality is still m the process of formation, and does not 
yet show signs of ossification. Once formed, it too begins 
to resist every modification and every incorporation of new 
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elements. And an individuality that is agile and full of life, 
and therefore progressive, does not show any recalcitrance 
m assimilating the new and dropping the outworn. If our 
individuality is to continue as a living force, it must be able 
not only to preserve the vital element of the past, but also 
to assimilate new elements from outside To know what is 
necessary to incorporate from outside we must understand 
the nature of our individuality Its peculiarity cannot be 
well grasped, unless we compare it with others Our philo¬ 
sophy is its best expression The value of its comparison, 
therefore, with other philosophies should not be disputed 

It has been said above that comparison between system 
and system would occasion new syntheses through the 
discovery of valuable principles or ignored inconsistencies. 
This progressive thought will certainly not be merely a 
colligation of similarities. Nor can all similarities be valuable. 
The atomism of Nyaya-Vaisheshika may resemble the 
atomism of Democritus But neither can be of scientific 
value now And the most important contribution of Nyaya- 
Vaisheshika to philosophy, we may say, is its logical theory. 
But to such an abstract level Democritus could not rise. 
Only m Plato and Aristotle, who lived some time after 
Democritus, do we find real contributions to logic. So the 
similarity found m these pluralists cannot enable us to say 
much on the nature of the minds of the philosophers, or 
of the environment in which they were born. 

Even a grouping of valuable similarities cannot be a 
philosophy. For philosophy is a consistent and connected 
expression, and a mere aggregate of statements cannot lay 
claim to the title of philosophy. Properly speaking, there 
is no philosophy which is comparative philosophy, just as 
there is no religion which is comparative religion. There is 
only a comparative study of philosophy just like the com¬ 
parative study of religion. This progressive thought would 
therefore be an ever renewing systematization which in¬ 
cludes all presented facts and yet transcends them It is 
claimed by Kant that he reconciled rationalism with 
empiricism and transcended both. He could do so only 
by comparing them. He did not stop with finding out and 
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combining what is true or false m both, but gave the com¬ 
bination a new shape And in the attempt, he brought about 
what he called the Copemican revolution in philosophy. 
Every systematization adds to the facts systematized a 
new quality which the facts by themselves do not possess. 

Until now comparative philosophy in India has not accom¬ 
plished much more than pointing out similarities and dis¬ 
similarities The result may arouse m us some pride m the 
greatness of our ancestors whenever we find out that they 
thought just as many of the great men m the West think. 
But, on the other hand, some of us may be misguided into 
thinking that dissimilarities are our weak points, and, taking 
catch-words for criticisms, may try to interpret our philo¬ 
sophy in such a way as to show it without the differences 
—which certainly is misrepresentation It may be that the 
differences are vital and valuable points Hence comparison 
should be systematic, and should help us in determining the 
nature of the operative principle and throwing it into rehef. 

It is not maintained that the thesis developed in the 
following pages is absolutely new. It attempts only to take 
the bearings of Sankara’s Vedanta on Hegelianism, the most 
fully developed philosophy of the West, so that the guiding 
principle of the former may be grasped. Yet this principle 
can help us in constructing new syntheses in social and 
ethical thought. 



PART I 


THE ABSOLUTE AS A COHERENT 
SYSTEM 




INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The Absolute can be said to be infinite, m its true inter¬ 
pretation, only if it is regarded as supra-rational, as trans¬ 
cending thought The infinite does not exclude the finite. 
Yet there is no conceivable relation between the two That 
is why the relation is called maya. by Sankara The experience 
of the infinite is the presupposition of our experience of the 
finite Though the Absolute transcends thought, it is not 
unconscious. 

The concept of organism belongs properly to the sphere 
of life. The Absolute which is much higher than life cannot 
be an organism. It is not a system of ideal contents. It is 
an integrality the wealth of which cannot be exhausted by 
conceptual determinations. The so-called perfect disjunction 
which is said to exhaust the nature of the subject through 
thfe predicates is a fiction, and at the most can be found 
only m geometry, which is a science of the barest abstractions, 
but not m other sciences the subject-matter of which is 
more concrete 

Similarly, if we regard the Absolute as a system of 
individual selves the individuality of the individual is not 
saved The mdividuals must be regarded, as Sankara regards 
them, as different phenomenally, and as the same noumenally. 
It is only by postulating the principle of maya that we can 
do justice to individuality. On the Hegelian view, the 
individual is only a system of ideal contents, a mere conflux 
of umversals. 

The nature of the Absolute is not conceptual Thought 
can express neither the formal nor the material nature of 
Reality. It is because thought is inadequate to Reality that 
the difficulty about the relation between the Modes and 
the Substance of Spinoza arises And the difficulty is an 
ultimate one 

Not merely so Thought is madequate to express even 
temporal process, not to speak of the metaphysical, which 
is inexplicable. The form of judgment is inadequate to any 
process except that of the logical, which is implication. 
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Hence logic cannot determine the nature of Reality. It is 
because Hegel depends merely on logic that he explained 
away creation as a mere Vorstdlung of implication. 

By regarding the Absolute as a coherent system Hegel 
and the Hegelians banished time even from the phenomenal 
world In order that the Absolute can be a coherent system, 
its members must be eternally existent, because the Absolute 
is eternally perfect But the members are the phenomenal 
things Therefore there can be no novelty even in the 
phenomenal world For the novelty to exist, the Absolute 
must be indeterminate, that is, supra-rational 

For similar reasons Hegel's Absolute cannot be dynamic 
Regarding it as identity m difference conflicts with its 
regarding it as creative. Because Hegel wants to carry the 
lower categories to higher levels, he is obliged to carry the 
contradictions also of the lower to the higher Therefore he 
cannot reach the level of the Absolute which is without 
contradictions It is of course impossible to descend logically 
from the Absolute, because the Absolute is above logic. 

The process by which the Absolute assumes the forms 
must be what the Advaitms call vivaria It cannot be 
evolution m which the cause expends its being in the effect. 
It is a process m which the cause, itself remaining uneffected, 
puts forth the effect. 



CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM OF THE INFINITE HEGEL, 
BRADLEY, AND SANKARA 1 

What is dealt with m this chapter is that aspect of Hegel’s 
Absolute called its infinity I have, therefore, left out the 
consideration of the "mathematical infinite,” 2 the “infinite 
of its kind,” 3 etc These infinites, on Hegel’s own view, are 
not the true infinite, at least m so far as they are objects 
of thought As an object of thought each of these infinites 
has thought set over against it, which is detrimental to its 
self-determination, that is, to its infinitude, and freedom 
which is characteristic of infinitude. Hegel asserts that every 
system is an infinite as a Bemg-for-Self A true infinite, he 
says, “consists m being at home m itself with its other.” 4 
HS gives as instances the "I,” the “Quantitative Ratio,” 
etc So the mathematical infinite also, when interpreted not 
as an endless something, but as a system, may be said to 
be covered by Hegel’s definition. But Being-for-Self is not 
fully realized m these lower categories “When we say ‘I,’ 
we express the reference to self which is infinite, and at the 
same time negative. Man, it may be said, is distinguished 
from the animal world, and m that way from nature alto¬ 
gether by knowing himself as T,' which amounts to saying 
that natural things never attain a free Bemg-for-Self, but 
as hmited to Bemg-there-and-then, are always and only 
Bemg-for an other.” 6 Thus the mathematical infinite and 
the so-called infinites lower than the Absolute Idea are also 
Beings for an other, as they are always objects of thought 
and limited by it. 

Hence, according to Hegel the Absolute Idea is the only 
true infinite. But if we accept the description of that Idea 
given by him, it too cannot be the true infinite. 

1 This chapter was published m The Philosophical Quarterly, 
January 1933, with very slight modifications, 

1 Eg o-§ * As found in Spinoza’s system. 

* Wallace The Logic of Hegel, p 175 * ibid, p. 179. 

C 
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I 

Hegel insists upon the fact that the infinite should not 
exclude the finite. The two are not opposed to each other. 
“And one can easily see,” he says, “that when they are 
so opposed, the infinite which of course ought -to be the 
whole only appears as a single aspect and suffers restriction 
from the finite. But a restricted infinite is itself only the 
finite ” “Dualism m putting an insuperable opposition 
between the finite and the infinite, fails to note the smgle 
circumstance that the infinite is thereby only one of the 
two, and is reduced to a particular, to which the finite 
forms the other particular Such an infinite which is only 
the particular is coterminous with the finite which makes 
for it a limit and a barrier it is not what it ought to be, 
that is, the infinite, but is only finite ” l 
If it is here objected that the infinite as an aspect of 
ens realessimum, is beyond the reach of thought, Hegel 
replies that the very fact that we are able to speak of it 
implies that it is not so He says “A little consideration 
might show that to call a thing finite or limited proves by 
implication the very presence of the infinite and the un¬ 
limited, and that our knowledge of a limit can only be when 
the unlimited is on this side of consciousness ” 2 This view, 
Hegel thinks, is a corollary of the theory that the idea of 
the infinite is a positive idea The infinite is not merely 
what is not finite The fact that we are dissatisfied with 
the finite shows that we are comparing it with the infinite 
—which is a positive entity Unless we have had some 
experience of the infinite, we would not have pronounced 
our judgment upon the finite. Descartes expressed a similar 
view m trying to prove the existence of God. “Gassendi, 
who had denied that any knowledge of the infinite was 
possible, questions the fact that we have a definite idea 
of it Descartes’s answer to this is that just as one who is 
not familiar with geometry has nevertheless the idea of a 
triangle as a whole, so we, although we have no exhaustive 
knowledge of the infinite, yet apprehend not merely a part 
1 Wallace The Logic of Hegel, p. 177. * Ibid, p. 117. 
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of it, but the infinite m its entirety ” x “And I must not 
imagine that I do not apprehend the infinite by a true idea, 
but only by the negation of the finite m the same way as 
I comprehend repose and darkness by the negations of 
motion and light- since on the contrary, I clearly perceive 
that there is more reality in the infinite substance than m the 
finite, and therefore that m some way I possess the 
perception (notion) of the infinite before that of the fini te, 
that is, the perception of God before that of myself; for how 
could I know that I doubt, or desire, or that something is 
wanting to me, and I am not wholly perfect, if I possessed 
no idea of a being more perfect than myself, by comparison 
of which I know the deficiencies of my nature.” 2 

As the infinite, therefore, falls on this side of conscious¬ 
ness, it can be known by thought. It should not be described 
as not finite as if the finite only is the object of thought, 
but not the infinite. Besides, the infinite or the Absolute 
Idea, according to Hegel, is of the nature of thought Other¬ 
wise, thought would not have been able to know it. The 
Absolute Idea is only thought’s return upon itself. 

Moreover, in the Absolute Idea the lower categories are 
preserved. The finite is not lost in the infinite The Idea 
is the unity of all the lower categories It does not negate 
them completely, nor is it like an acid in which they dissolve 
and disappear. As the infinite is of the nature of thought 
and is not alien to it, or is not something into which thought 
disappears, thought can retain all its forms 
So far we have given what seem to be the important 
features of Hegel’s conception of the infinite We shall now 
see how far such a conception is satisfactory. 

Now, it cannot but be accepted that the infinite does not 
exclude the finite Hegel’s criticism of the position that the 
infinite is not the finite is certainly right, if that negative 
relation is interpreted as exclusion. For then the infinite 
falls short of its infinitude by j'ust so much as it excludes. 
But most of the philosophers whom Hegel attacks do not 
mean exclusion by negative relation. Hinduism—-by which 

1 Erdmann' History of Philosophy, vol n, p 15 

2 Discourse on Method , Tr by John Veitch, p, 104, 
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Hegel seems to understand only Sankara’s Vedanta—never 
says that the finite and the infinite are two entities, each 
standing by the other and thus excluding it When it says 
that the finite is not the infinite, it denies every relation 
between the two In a similar vein Bradley says “I may 
perhaps remind the reader that to speak of a relation between 
phenomena and Reality is quite incorrect There are no 
relations properly except between things finite If we speak 
otherwise, it would be by a license.” 1 

It may be objected that according to Bradley the infinite 
is beyond the reach of thought. In his Absolute thought 
disappears as such. Hence as the Absolute cannot be an 
object of thought, the latter cannot relate the finite and 
the infinite. But according to Hegel, the infinite is not 
beyond the reach of thought. So on his view, the objector 
may contend, thought can relate the finite and the infinite. 
The reply is that Hegel’s view is here untenable. The infinite 
certainly is not an object of thought If it is, for that very 
reason it ceases to be infinite The position involves that the 
infinite as an object has thought standing over against it. 
But unless the infinite includes thought it no longer remains 
an object. But then thought, too, would be no more in order 
to relate the finite and the infinite 

Here the question may be asked - If the infinite is not 
an object of thought, how can we talk of it? None of the 
idealists have denied that we have some idea of the infinite. 
All admit that it is the logical presupposition Jof our finite 
knowledge Sankara, m the commentary to the first of the 
BrahmasWtras, foresees this objection Is the Brahman 
(Absolute) known or not ? If known there is no need of any 
enquiry regarding it If not, no enquiry is possible For 
how can we enquire, if we do not know what to enquire? 
But he answers by saying that we have some idea of 
Brahman. Yet the descriptions of it are various. Hence 
arises the need of enquiry. And Vachaspati, m explaining 
a passage m Sankara’s introduction to the first swtra, points 
out that we have a vague knowledge of the infinite. 2 We 
have an idea of it. But we perceive it only through ufiadhis 
1 Appearance and Reality, p 322 5 Na tSvadayamekdrUenSinshayah. 
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or limitations. It may be said that our knowledge is a sug¬ 
gestion In this sense even if we call it an object of thought, 
it cannot be an object in the ordinary sense Thought cannot 
determine its nature Hence it cannot fix the relation 
between the finite and the infinite. There is no m eanin g 
thereforem asking. What is the relation between the finite 
and the infinite? 

There are of course certain passages m Hegel which try 
to prove that thought can determine the nature of the 
infinite The Absolute Idea is the unity of the Subjective 
and Objective Idea It is thought’s return to itself, a Being- 
for-Self. But as this whole unity is of the nature of thought, 
there is nothing m the former impermeable to the latter 
The unity is mediated immediacy, where immediacy as such 
is removed But such an idea of the infinite gives rise to 
a difficulty that is ruinous to Hegel’s conclusion that thought 
cg,n determine the nature of the infinite For if immediacy 
is removed, how can thought exist? Thought is mediation, 
but it must have something to mediate So if immediacy 
is removed mediation too goes with it Dr McTaggart also 
thinks that thought cannot exist without something to 
mediate 1 


II 

It is at this stage of development from Hegel that Bradley 
is useful He admits that we have some idea of the Absolute, 
yet denies any conceivable relation between it and its 
appearances. Thought distinguishes the predicate from the 
subject, and yet tries to restore the original integrity. It 
is its very nature to divide the original whole into parts, 2 
to make distinctions within a continuous unity This is 
1 Studies m Hegelian Dialectic, para 45 

* One may say that thought does not produce the parts but finds 
them But it is all the same when we are speaking of objective 
thought Besides, its nature is to find differences It is a phenomenon 
which appears in time Therefore differences too appear along with 
it So we may say that its nature is to create differences. The 
expression is, however, loose, though usually adopted. I have only 
followed the usage 
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what is implied m Hegel’s assertion that the infinite by its 
very nature expresses itself in judgment 1 There is the 
return movement of the infinite to its original integrity, to 
self-containedness The process of this circular movement 
is the relational form of thought We can understand even 
m this way Bradley’s assertion that thought cannot trans¬ 
cend the relational form It is the nature of thought to 
distinguish and try to synthesize But it cannot get nd of 
its other trait So Bradley leaves out thought and states 
that the nature of the Absolute is sensuous experience or 
something akin to it In this way does Bradley conceive 
the original integrity and make a sure advance upon Hegel 
But the latter believes in the powers of thought to grasp 
the ultimate reality It is true that thought is both analytical 
and synthetical But the latter quality is indicative only of 
a tendency, not of a power, and can restore only as much 
unity as is possible in any relation. Hence thought cannot 
be the nature of the infinite. If it is, then while the lapse 
mto judgment is sure, the infinite cannot regain its original 
unity There would even be no meaning in saying that the 
infinite lapses into judgment. For thought is relational and 
the infinite, too, as thought, cannot but be relational, 1 e it 
exists always only m the form of judgment Hence there 
is no need of a lapse from the original unity. But then 
the infinite can never get rest fiom its exertions to gain 
unity. It cannot be self-contained and will always remain 
restless. 

Furthermore, Hegel’s infinite cannot be an accomplished 
fact. It always remains m the process of accomplishment, 
but never attains its end The end always remains an ideal 
for it. This infinite is m the same position as that of thought 
in Bradley. He says that truth is always an ideal, which, 
so long as it remains as such, is never realized But as soon 
as thought attains truth, thought commits suicide and truth 
becomes reality. Hence as an end eternally attained, the 
infinite cannot be of the nature of thought. 

This conclusion seems to be implied in a passage of Dr. 
McTaggart. “The very existence of the dialectic thus tends 
1 Wallace The Logic of Hegel, pp 353, 357 
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to prove that it is not m every sense objectively correct 
For it would be impossible for any transition to be made, 
at any point in the process, unless the terms were really 
related according to the type belonging to the notion But 
no transition m the dialectic does take place exactly 
accordmg-to that type, and most of them according to types 
substantially different We must therefore suppose that the 
dialectic does not exactly represent the truth, for if the 
truth were as it represents it to be, the dialectic itself could 
not exist There must be m the process besides that element 
which actually expresses the real notion of the transition, 
another element which is due to the inadequacy of our 
finite thought to express the character of reality we are 
trying to describe If the dialectic does not adequately 
represent reality, and if thought is essentially dialectical, 
the infinite cannot but be taken as transcending thought 
JTiere is an oft-quoted passage in Hegel's Logic which 
is conspicuous m its conflict with the rest of his system 
Within the range of the finite we can never see or experience 
that the end has already been secured The consummation 
of the infinite end, therefore, consists merely m removing 
the illusion which makes it seem unaccomplished The Good, 
the absolutely Good, is eternally accomplishing itself m the 
world, and the result is that it need not wail upon us, but 
is already by implication as well as m full actuality accom¬ 
plished, This is the illusion under which we live It alone 
supplies at the same time the actualizing force on which 
the interest of the world reposes, In the course of its process 
the idea creates the illusion by setting an antithesis to 
confront it; and its action consists in getting rid of this 
illusion which it has created. Only out of this error does 
the truth arise. In this fact lies the reconciliation with error 
and with fimtude. Error or other being, when superseded, 
is still a necessary dynamic element of truth* for truth can 
only be where it makes itself its own result/' 2 The passage 
suggests many difficulties of which we may take up one 
If the Good is eternally accomplished. If the infinite is 

1 Studies m Hegelian Dialectic , para 119 

2 Wallace. The Logic of Hegel, pp 351-2 
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eternally present, then what is the relation between it and 
that which is m the process of being accomplished 5 Of 
course, as we have noted above, Bradley denies any relation 
between the two But can Hegel, who is emphatic m his 
assertion that the nature of the infinite is thought, explain 
the relation 5 Here he falls back upon illusion. But then he 
is admitting the bankruptcy of thought If the infinite is 
thought, if thought itself is creating the illusion, it must 
be able to understand its own mystery That thought is 
unable to do so is sufficient proof that the nature of the 
infinite is not thought but transcends it 

Bradley has thus been able to save logically both the 
immanence and transcendence of the infinite. It is immanent 
m thought, because it is the presupposition of all our know¬ 
ledge, the underlying basis on which the superstructure of 
thought rests It is the ideal unity of the separate elements 
of thought Yet it transcends thought because thought mijst 
vanish, if the ideal is to be realized 

So far Bradley has escaped some of the difficulties found 
in Hegel Yet he could not set aside his Hegelian bias. 
Though the infinite is beyond the reach of thought, Bradley 
proclaims it to be a harmonious system. He says “I mean 
that to be real is to be indissolubly one thing with sentience. 
It is to be something which comes as a feature and aspect 
within one whole of feeling, something which except as an 
integral element of such sentience, has no meaning at all. 
And what I repudiate is the separation of the feeling from 
the felt, or of the desired from desire, or of what is thought 
from thinking, or the divisions—I might add—of anything 
from anything else.” 1 Here Bradley insists upon two things, 
viz that thought disappears as such m the Absolute, and 
yet m the Absolute distinctions can be made. “What we 
discover rather is a whole m which distinctions can be made 
but divisions do not exist ” 2 But the doubt here is as to 

3 Appearance and Reality , p. 146 

2 But compare, “And a distinction grounded on no difference 
must certainly be called a monster incapable of life except within 
a one-sided theory” (The Principles of Logic , p 664) If this view is 
accepted, the Absolute should contain differences and so relations 
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whether any distinctions can be made in the Absolute. He 
himself says that it is thought that distinguishes the pre¬ 
dicate from the subject, and m trying to restore the original 
unity has recourse to relational form. 'The relational form 

is the compromise on which thought stands and which it 
develops. *It is an attempt to unite differences which have 
broken out m the felt totality. Differences forced together 
by an underlying identity, and a compromise between the 
plurality and unity—this is the essence of relation.” 1 Now 
that distinctions can be made m the Absolute, the relational 
form still persists But how can it do so if thought has 
disappeared? It is the nature of thought to make distinctions. 
Bradley cannot say that the predicate is separate from the 
subject, but only that it is distinct As he points above, 
relation is but a compromise between difference and unity. 
And certainly we think of the subject and the predicate as 
bejng related. If therefore distinctions are to persist m the 
Absolute, thought must be there to make them But such 
a conclusion contradicts Bradley’s view that thought as 
such disappears in the Absolute. Moore has pointed out that 
time as we find it and time as merged m the Absolute cannot 
be called by the same name Similarly, thought cannot be 
called thought when it enters the Absolute If so, what 
guarantee is there for the persistence of the relational form? 
Any distinction is inconceivable without a relation. We can 
distinguish between the rose and the red-colour in the 
judgment “the rose is red ” That is, we are able to think 
of red things which are not roses and roses which are not 
red things If these differences do not exist, the distinctions 
between the rose and the red cannot be drawn But 
we cannot say that even the distinction between the 
substance and attribute can remain in the Absolute. For 

In that case the Absolute cannot be supra-rational and supra- 
relational So, as Professor Muirhead says, Bradley in his Terminal 
Essays is more a Hegelian than a rebel against Hegel But Bradley 
should be either a consistent supra-rationalist by denying even 
distinctions which imply differences m the Absolute, or a thorough¬ 
going Hegelian by regarding the Absolute as rational and relational. 
.Only as a supra-rationalist does Bradley appioach Sankara. 

1 Appearance and Reality, p 180 
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to make this distinction thought must persist, but it does 
not. Hence to speak of distinctions m the Absolute is not 
justified. Otherwise, to describe it as supra-rational would 
be meaningless 

At another place Bradley observes “But the fact remains 
that feeling, while it remains as a constant basis, never¬ 
theless contains a world which m a sense goes beyond itself 
And when we ask for a unity which holds together these 
two aspects of the world, we seem to find given to us nothing 
but this unity of feeling which itself is transcended Hence 
as I have urged elsewhere, we are driven to postulate a 
higher form of unity, a form which combines the two aspe'cts 
neither of which can be excluded That such a form is given 
to us directly in any experience I have never pretended ” 1 
If such a form is not given to us in any experience, it inevit¬ 
ably follows that it is beyond thought and therefore beyond 
distinctions f 

Now, if the infinite is taken as ineffable, we cannot 
describe it as a one m many or an identity m difference. When, 
as Bradley himself admits, there can be no relation between 
the real and the phenomenal, we cannot say that the 
phenomenal aspect of diversity persists m the real. Of 
course, the real cannot be described even as a one Both 
one and many are forms of thought. They are both inade¬ 
quate to express the nature of the infinite. Bradley says. 
“Amongst ideas, which, though imperfect, must necessarily 
be used, I may mention here the ideas of identity and 
difference. Identity must not, on the one side, be confused 
with resemblance, nor again, on the other side, can it be 
taken as abstract There is, for instance, in the end no such 
positive idea, at least to my mind, as numerical sameness 
and diversity. On either of the above alternatives (I do 
not offer to argue out the point here) identity is destroyed 
On the other hand, when you take it otherwise as one aspect 
of the concrete union of sameness and difference, identity 
when you think it out, becomes inconsistent. It leads at 
either end to an infinite process and the same again is the 
case with diversity These ideas cannot therefore be ulti- 
1 Essays on Truth and Reahty, p 190. 
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mates and we naturally desire to get beyond them to some¬ 
thing wholly consistent. Yet if we find we cannot do this, 
the ideas still must be accepted. They will remain the best 
means we possess of approximating to the truth, or of 
removing ourselves, if you prefer that, from the furthest 
extreme of error.” 1 But if identity and difference are incon¬ 
sistent categories, how can they be applied to the nature 
of the infinite? It may be said that though each by itself 
will not do, both taken together, viz identity m difference, 
will But the answer is, like the relational form, identity 
m difference is a compromise of thought between the original 
integrality and the differences developed later Hence the 
infinite is not an identity m difference It can only be 
described as what transcends thought, as neti nett, not that, not 
that Hegel’s confidence m the powers of thought is there¬ 
fore not justified McTaggart says “He (Hegel) lived m an 
agQ of idealism, when the pure scepticism of Hume has 
ceased to be a living force, and when it was a generally 
accepted view that the mind was adequate to the knowledge 
of reality ” 2 Kant fought the sceptics and established the 
ideas of God, Soul, and Immortality, through his trans¬ 
cendental proofs. Now that they have been established, 
Hegel appropriates them as objects of thought. But if he 
is to face the sceptic, his constructive method, which can 
work only when thought is admitted to have the powers 
which he attributes to it, has to yield. “For,” says McTaggart, 
“the transcendental form becomes necessary when the 
attacks of scepticism are to be met, and its absence, though 
due chiefly to the special character of the audience to whom 
the philosophy was first addressed, has led to the reproaches 
which had been so freely directed against Absolute idealism, 
as a mere fairy tale, and a theory with an internal con¬ 
sistency, but without any relation to facts.” The existence 
of the infinite can be proved only by a transcendental 
argument, and never in the way m which Hegel wants 
to prove. 

1 Essays on Truth and Reality, pp 240-T 

a Studies m Hegelian Dialectic, p, 49 
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We now arrive at the position of Sankara He does not 
deny that we have a knowledge of the infinite as the pre¬ 
supposition of all our finite knowledge But it appears to 
us only through limitations. Hence the enquiry as to its 
real nature. Philosophy m its attempt to grasp the infinite 
may fail as a process of thought, yet it may lead to another 
way, viz the process of life, which is religion Hence the 
inadequacy of thought to the knowledge of the real is no 
reason for giving up the attempt And thought itself must 
prove its shortcomings to us 

All this discussion may appear as a mere negative criticism 
In a sense it is so. To describe the infinite there is no better 
way possible It can only be described in negative terms. 
We have shown that the infinite is not what is opposed to 
the finite. It includes the finite only m the sense that the 
latter loses itself m it. The denial of any relation between the 
two must be interpreted as the inconceivability of any rela¬ 
tion It is meaningless to raise the question as to whether there 
is any relation between them. The question should not arise 

The same reply is to be given to Hegel’s criticism that 
the infinite is not an acid in which all things dissolve, but 
a spirit Giving it a name does not explain the fact. The 
infinite may be called a spirit, but how are we to explain 
the relation between it and the finite? No relation is con¬ 
ceivable To say that the relation is an identity m difference 
may be at the most a restatement of the problem, but not 
its solution. If it is an identity in difference, what is the 
relation between identity and difference ? To take it as an 
ultimate fact with no further explanation is to admit that 
thought is permeated through and through by an in ex¬ 
plicable element Hence identity m difference is not an 
ultimate logical explanation for the very reason that thought 
itself is not satisfied with it, but craves for something higher. 
The only explanation is the admission that there is no 
conceivable relation between the finite and the infinite 
Thought cannot overcome the other element so long as it 
remains thought. 
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Besides, it is very essential that the finite in no way 
affects the infinite The dialectical process, as Hegel says, 
is a process from error to truth. Yet the Absolute Idea is 
not a process and is in no way to be affected by it Hegel 
admits m the case of the Good and the Evil that the process 
is due to illusion. If so, the process in no way affects the 
Idea The same must be the case with regard to the dialec¬ 
tical process from error to truth. It is useless to postulate 
a higher synthesis of the eternal perfection of the Absolute 
and the development of the dialectic. For we shall have in 
that case to postulate a further synthesis of the eternal 
perfection of the Absolute and this synthesis And the 
process has to be continued ad infinitum Here Sankara 
disagrees with Bradley whenever the latter says that the 
finite or part becomes part and parcel of the infinite when 
it enters it. For such a view implies that until thought 
becomes merged in the infinite, the latter cannot be perfect. 
But the implication is ruinous to the view that the infinite 
is everlastingly perfect 

It may here be objected that if thought disappears m 
the Absolute, the latter must be unconscious. But no such 
conclusion is justified The Absolute would be unconscious 
only on the assumption that thought is the only form of 
consciousness. 1 But it is not so The infinite is attained only 

1 Professor C. A Campbell seems to express this opinion m his 
criticism of the idealistic view that to know the lim i t is to transcend 
it. “The significant thing about self-consciousness, it is pointed out 
(by the idealist), is that the self is here not merely opposed to an 
‘Other,’ but is conscious of itself as so opposed And to be conscious 
of an opposition is in principle to transcend it" (Scepticism and 
Construction, p 69) In this argument, according to Professor 
Campbell, the root error lies m “treating the consciousness of the 
unique opposition of self and object as though it were analogous to 
the consciousness of particular oppositions within the objective 
continuum” (Ibid , p. 72) This reply shows that Professor Campbell 
has left out the consideration of the deeper significance which the 
idealistic argument possesses The mistake of the idealist lies m 
saying that because we are conscious of the opposition, thought itself 
is able to transcend it To be limited and yet to transcend it is a 
contradiction But for the idealist the contradiction does not seem 
to exist. So far his view is defective. The explanation of the contra- 
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m the attempt of thought to overcome the immediacy, to 
absorb the object But, as we have shown above, when 
immediacy is removed, mediation too vanishes* That is, 
thought can exist only so long as there is some unmediated 
immediacy As Bradley says, m a judgment the full meaning 
and content of the subject is never before thought. The 
explanation lies in the very nature of thought. We may 
therefore conclude that impermeability is the essential nature 
of objectivity. The object is never fully transparent to 
thought. Yet the object falls within thought. So thought 
is never completely transparent to itself. Complete trans¬ 
parency is therefore the ideal of thought But this ideal is 
the same as the Absolute. Hence the Absolute cannot be 
said to be unconscious. 

To sum up We have tried to prove that the infinite does 

not exclude the finite, that it is immanent and yet trans¬ 
cends it. We are unable to describe it, not because we .can 
have no experience of it, but because determinate thought 
has no access to it For the same reason, we cannot conceive 
of any relation between the finite and the infinite. And 
because the Absolute is fully transparent to itself it is not 
unconscious 

diction lies m the fact that we are not simply thought, but something 
more As thought we are limited, faced by an Other But as some* 
thing more, we transcend it. It means, m other words, that we are 
not merely finite but also infinite Even for Hegel we are finite- 
infinite Our difference from him is that, for us, we as infinite cannot 
be thought If consciousness knows its limits, they must certainly 
he within it And if they he within it, it can certainly transcend 
them To transcend the hunt it is not necessary to place it m the 
objective continuum. Thus, as we have shown above, what trans¬ 
cends and what is transcended cannot be the same m every respect. 
So if thought is what is limited, what transcends the limit must be 
another form of consciousness 



CHAPTER II 


THE ABSOLUTE AS AN ORGANISM 

That the.categories of the lower levels of reality are not 
adequate to the higher has been much stressed upon recently 
even by men of science The conception of inorganic matter 
as the promise and potency of life, mind, and the higher 
values, is already an exploded theory both m science and 
philosophy The sciences of mind and life have been rescued 
from the tyranny of physics and chemistry which tried to 
appropriate physiology, and treated mind as a secretion of 
bram-matter as bile is that of liver But even now physics 
has turned philosophical, and begins to wonder whether 
pan-psychism cannot be its own theory Thus the gam to 
philosophy has been considerable, because its opposition to 
inorganic sciences has been lessened 

But philosophy does not seem to have risen much above 
the categories of life The concept of organism belongs 
properly to the sphere of life But it has been sublimated, 
glorified, and applied to the Absolute itself. An organism 
is an integration of elements which sustains itself m diverse 
circumstances It is not merely acted upon but acts upon 
the environment. It aims at self-preservation, and its 
activity is guided by purpose. But none of these charac¬ 
teristics can be attributed to the Absolute. It is all-com¬ 
prehensive. So diversity of environment is not applicable 
to it. For the same reason we cannot conceive of any 
purpose of the Absolute 

It may be said that though there is no environment m 
the sense of externality to the Absolute, it may still be 
conceived as an organism m the sense of a system of inte¬ 
grated elements. Then, what would be the relations between 
its elements? The relations would all be internal and there¬ 
fore constitutive. That is, the nature of any element m it 
must be such as will be exhausted by its relations with others. 
But then, the element would have no mdividuality of its 
own, because its nature can be explained in terms of others. 
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It cannot be said that only a part of its nature is constituted 
by its relations and the rest not. For then this latter part 
would be its individuality proper, and must be regarded as 
not entering into integration with the other elements. But 
t hfn to that part the relations would be external. And we 
have in our hands the difficulty about relations If the 
relations are external to the terms, the former would require 
other relations to join them with the latter, these again other 
relations to join them with the first set of relations and 
terms, and so on So external relations must be debarred 
from existing m the Absolute 
Besides, if part of the nature of an element is not con¬ 
stituted by its relations, then that part could not have 
entered into an integration with the other terms. If it enters, 
then the whole of its nature must have been constituted 
by the relations. But this amounts to saying that m the 
Absolute there are neither relations nor terms As Spaulding 
says, if there is universal interpenetration of things, then 
there would be no things If the Absolute is fully integrated, 
it leaves no room for any distinctions. But an organism 
without distinctions and differences between its members 
is inconceivable It is, of course, true that because of these 
differences and distinctions, finite organisms are imperfect, 
exhibit discord, and give scope for distinction between 
purpose and fulfilment And a hand cut off from a living 
body may not exist as a hand outside, yet it does exist 
somehow. If this operation were not possible, we would not 
have been able to distinguish between body as the whole 
and hand as its part But m the Absolute such an operation, 
and therefore distinction, is not possible. Nothing can exist 
outside it So nothing can be regarded as its part or even 
as its element The imperfections present m the ordinary 
organism cannot be found m it. Hence purpose and its 
fulfilment mean nothing for it. To say that the Absolute 
is eternally fulfilling itself can mean either that it is com¬ 
plete and that process in time does not exist for it, or that 
there is no moment of time when some finite self or other 
is not staving for self-completion, expressed in edifying 
language. But we cannot think that the Absolute itself is 
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trying for self-completion Hence we are not justified in 
thinking that the Absolute is an organism. Moreover, an 

organism perfected and sublimated cannot remain an 
organism. 

One may say that the question of even internal relations 

does not arise at all m the Absolute, much less that of 
* 

external relations One may thus differentiate between a 
relational system and a non-relational system But a non¬ 
relational system is meaningless, like the circular square 
A system, if it is to be a system, must be a system of 
elements And whenever plurality appears relational form 
accompanies it But then will follow upon it the difficulties 
pointed out above And if the Absolute is not such a system 
we should not call it so 

Yet we can call the Absolute the ultimate subject of 
every judgment But to be the ultimate subject does not 
make it a system or organism It is the subject, not because 
it is a system, but because it is always a ‘that’ that can 
never be reduced into a ‘what ’ If one does not agree with 
the view, one should say that what we call the ‘that’ is 
only another ‘what,’ that lies beside the first ‘what,’ but 
not beyond it For example, m the judgment “The rose is 
red,” the red, as the ‘what,’ does not exhaust the rose, 
which is the ‘that ’ According to the objector, this is due 
to the fact that the other ‘whats’ which are m the rose 
cannot be taken up m the same judgment and placed on 
the side of the red But the rose is after all only a system 
of such ‘whats ’ Therefore the other ‘whats’ lie beside the 
present ‘what,’ i e. red So long as thought remains at the 
red, the other ‘whats’ become the 'that.' But as the ‘that’ 
is reducible into a number of ‘whats,’ thought will ultimately 
succeed in transforming the whole ‘that’ into a system of 
‘whats’ But this view assumes that the individuality of 
anything can be exhausted by a number of conceptual 
determinations. We believe, on the contrary, that the rose, 
for example, possesses an integrality which cannot be so 
exhausted. 

It may perhaps be objected that m the disjunctive judg¬ 
ment the alternative predicates exhaust the subject’s nature. 

D 
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According to Bosanquet, “it is a generic judgment, because 

it deals with an individuality, a content which is a whole 
or system m itself . . What then is directly predicated 
of the subject content? I see no theoretical reasons to deny 
that the 'either-or' considered as an articulate analysis of 
attributes can be intelligibly or categorically. predicated 
of it .” 1 “By true disjunction I mean a judgment m which 
alternatives falling under a single identity are enumerated, 
and are known m virtue of some pervading principle to 
be reciprocally exclusive and to be exhaustive " 2 “The 
disjunction is therefore the only judgment-form that can 
m strict theory stand alone All connection is withm a 
system, and only that judgment is self-sufficing which affirms 
at once the system and the connections withm it " 3 But 
first, positive exhaustion of all alternatives never seems to 
be possible Such exhaustion rests, as Bradley says, ultimately 
on our impotence 4 Of course, he says m the “Additional 
Notes" that, “so far as our knowledge is completely sys¬ 
tematized privation . ceases to exist ." 5 But whether such 
systematization is ever possible is a moot question If it 
is, the alternatives of a disjunction can be regarded as 
exhaustive But only if they can be regarded as exhaustive 
can we maintain that such systematization is possible 
Because of this vicious circle, we cannot at present accept 
that the alternatives of every disjunction can exhaust the 
nature of the subject. 

Moreover, let us examine disjunctive reasoning I see the 
trunk of a tree m dusk at a distance and make the judg¬ 
ment that “It is a tree trunk or man." This would be called 
an imperfect disjunction by Bosanquet, and may perhaps 
even be treated as a mere doubt or suggestion which is no 
judgment So any argument m which this judgment stands 
as a premise would be an imperfect disjunctive argument. 
Now the judgment “This triangle is either scalene, or 
isosceles, or equilateral," is said to be a perfect disjunction, 
and can form a premise. Next we may have “It is not 
isosceles or equilateral; therefore it is scalene." Bosanquet 

1 Logic, vol 1, p 327 2 Ibid., p. 323. 3 Ibid., vol, i, p. 328 

4 Principles of Logic, p. 136. 6 Ibid., p 140. 
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certainly holds that inference is a more developed form of 
thought than judgment. So he should admit that, if the 
disjunctive argument based upon the so-called perfect dis¬ 
junction is self-contradictory, the latter must be a fiction 
Now in the example, do we come to know the second 
premise after the first premise is made, or along with it 7 
In the first case, the disjunctive judgment is certainly based 
upon ignorance, and it is ignorance that necessitates the 
argument, because we admit that we do not know, when 
we make the disjunction, as to which of the three kinds 
the triangle belongs In the second case, there is no need 
of inference at all For the second premise must have been 
based on a knowledge of the conclusion Otherwise, how 
could we have known that the triangle is not equilateral 
or isosceles 7 The positive basis of this negative judgment 
would be that the triangle is scalene That is, the second 
premise presupposes a knowledge of the conclusion Without 
a positive basis no negative judgment could be significant. 
Hence the inference is superfluous and no true inference If 
the disjunctive inference is thus self-contradictory, the so- 
called perfect disjunction on which it is based is a chimera. 

It may be said that the negative premise may be known 
through other sources But what can these sources be 7 If 
the triangle is not equilateral or isosceles, because it pos¬ 
sesses a characteristic X which is incompatible with its 
being equilateral or isosceles, then this X must be a charac¬ 
teristic which is incompatible with all triangles or with the 
above two. In either case, it can preclude the thing in question 
from being an equilateral or an isosceles triangle. It cannot 
be the first case because we already know that the thing 
is a triangle Besides, if X is incompatible with every triangle, 
this incompatibility cannot enable us to mfer from its being 
neither equilateral nor isosceles its being scalene. So what¬ 
ever be that characteristic, it must be something which is 
compatible with some triangle, but incompatible with the 
equilateral and the isosceles. So the very relevancy of the 
characteristic presupposes its compatibility with the scalene. 
Otherwise, how could we have known that it is compatible 
with some triangle at all? So we should have known that 
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the triangle is scalene before we know that it is not equilateral 
or isosceles. The objection only pushes the difficulty a little 
back. 

It may be contended that the first premise ought to be 
“The t riang les are scalene, or isosceles, or equilateral,” but 
not “This triangle is scalene, etc.” But it is only the second 
judgment that is the required premise, not the first It 
may be said that an argument with the first premise may 
be put thus: 

Triangles are either scalene, isosceles, or equilateral, 

This is a triangle. 

It is not equilateral or isosceles. 

Therefore, it is scalene 

If one has no objection to the form, one may say that the 
starting-point is a disjunctive judgment about triangles m 
general, and the reasoning is vahd Even then how we can 
get the third premise without knowing beforehand the 
conclusion cannot be understood Agam, after the second 
premise another which ought to be the conclusion of the 
first two, viz “This triangle is either scalene, isosceles, or 
equilateral,” may be inserted If it is, the difficulties shown 
above will become apparent. 

It may be said that, when there is no reference to dis¬ 
junctive argument, the disjunctive judgment about triangles 
in general implies no element of ignorance. The judgment, 
“This triangle is scalene, etc.,” is only a particular judgment 
whereas a perfect disjunction is generic. But whether such 
a judgment is a disjunctive judgment is doubtful. It is only 
a judgment of classification where the classification is 
exhaustive. And it shares with the collective judgment most 
of its characteristics. Like the collective judgment it exhausts 
all its members If we take a collective judgment, e g. “All 
the members of the Reich are Nazis,” we can have a perfect 
disjunction even here. If we take any one Nazi we cannot 
say that he can be all. They are mutually exclusive. Thus 
the judgment, “Triangles are either scalene, etc.,” means 
“Triangles are of three kinds—scalene, isosceles, and 
equilateral.” The presence of ‘and’ here shows that the 
judgment is really conjunctive, not disjunctive. And even 
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if taken as disjunctive it can hold good mostly in geometry, 
which is admittedly a science of the barest abstractions. 
In the present case we are able to know that, given the 
Euclidean space, there can be only three kinds of triangles 
when the number of equal sides is made the differentia. 
But when-more concrete cases are taken into consideration 
such certainty is not obtainable. No botanist can guarantee 
that the varieties of a particular plant are only those known 
to him. Nature cannot be reduced to geometry. Such perfect 
disjunctions, as Bosanquet wants, are in Nature possible 
only where the alternatives are limited to two Because m 
it Contradiction and contrariety are combined , 1 the alter¬ 
natives can be so hmited But to limit them so is arbitrary 
Nature should not be chopped off in order to fit into our 
logic. On the contrary, our logic should conform to Nature. 
And Bradley’s opinion on the point is justifiable. He writes • 
“The necessary duality of disjunction—in the sense that the 
incompatibles, which are each possible, cannot be taken 
as more than two—is to my mmd a view which, so far, is 
contrary to fact ” 3 

If disjunction is not limited to two alternatives which 
are at the same time contraries and contradictories, to make 
a perfect disjunction requires knowledge of the Absolute in 
detail But then we can question whether there would be 
any judgment at all Judgment is possible only if there is 
a finite being to judge. To make a perfect disjunction he 
must have a detailed knowledge of the Absolute To have 
it he must become one with the Absolute. But then there 
would be no judgment at all, because the finite being must 
have disappeared by becoming one with the Absolute. 
Besides, there would be no point for making it. Bosanquet 
himself writes: “If I say that the fire is burning in the 
dining-room, this judgment is no doubt compatible with 
various grounds and various consequences, and in the 
judgment as I mean it some particular ground and some 
particular consequence are probably included. Such a state¬ 
ment would not be made a propus of nothing, or if it were, 
it would be resented just as talking gibberish would be 

1 Logic, vol 1, p 291 s Principle a 0/ Logic, p. 137 
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resented There is some point or purpose to which it must 
be taken as contributing, and some reason—though possibly 
falling outside the content of judgment—which serves as a 
ground for making it ” 1 Now that the finite being has 
become one with the infinite, there would be no point or 
purpose for him to make any judgment And if‘judgment 
itself disappears, disjunction too vanishes with it 

So perfect disjunction as conceived by Bosanquet leads 
to insurmountable difficulties If so, it is not possible to 
prove that the individuality of even a finite thing can be 
exhausted by conceptual determinations, not to speak of 
that of the Absolute Hence the Absolute cannot be regarded 
as an organism or a system. 

1 Logic , vol 1, pp 284-5, 



CHAPTER III 


THE HEGELIAN ABSOLUTE AND THE 

INDIVIDUAL 1 

The aim of the chapter is to show that, on the Hegelian 
conception of the Absolute, the individual self is not saved 
Hegel is fond of reiterating that his Absolute is not a bare 
one, but a one m many, an organic whole, a perfect and 

1 This chapter was published with very slight modifications m 
Philosophy , July 1934 

It is still a controversial point whether Hegel held the view of 
personal or even of impersonal immortality Some, like McTaggart, 
believe that he held the view of personal immortality Stace says 
“It is a matter of dispute whether Hegel believed m immortality 
m the literal sense I have only space here to indicate, without 
reasons, my own opinion, which is that he did not take it literally, 
but regarded it as a Vorsiellung for the infinitude of spirit and the 
absolute value of spiritual individuality Immortality is a present 
quality of the spmt, not a future fact or event” [The Philosophy of 
Hegel , p 154) Lord Haldane holds the same view 

Dr Haidar, too, expresses a similar opinion, though not exactly 
the same, m his Philosophical Essays (the chapter on “Hegelian and 
Immortality”) On one of his principles, it is tiue that Hegel could 
not have held the view of immortality Dr Haidar points out that, 
according to Hegel, the relation between body and mind is very 
intimate So when the body is destroyed it inevitably follows that 
the mind ceases to exist If so, how is the individual self preserved 
in the Absolute? Aie we to be nothing after the continuous warfare 
of a whole life? Immoitahty cannot be a mere Vorsiellung for the 
infinitude of the spirit It is unreasonable to contend that spirit 
which is eternal will cease to exist after the death of the body 

Yet on another of his principles Hegel cannot deny immortality, 
though, unlike Ramanuja, he is not explicit on the point Western 
philosophers do not make any distinction between mmd and self 
And according to Hegel, mmd as it is here must be a product of 
illusion of Tauschung The final end is eternally attained m the 
Absolute, all our strife as due to illusion, mmd is actually m strife 
here, hence mmd as it appears heie is due to illusion, and must 
have another aspect, which is perfect From the Absolute point of 
view mmd is eternally liberated So when mmd realizes this state 
it becomes immortal And m order to distinguish between the two 
aspects of mmd Western philosophers should draw a distinction 
between mmd and self. 
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harmonious system of an infinite number of finite selves 
The individual, as m Spinoza and Schellmg, does not lose 
itself in the Absolute. The latter is not a lion's den into 
which all animals enter but from which none returns, not 
a mere darkness m which all cows are black 

But it is impossible to retain the individual "self in the 
Absolute. The latter, or I swat a as it is called by Ramanuja, 
is an organism. The innumerable selves are its members 1 
But then, in the liberated state, how are we to distinguish 
one jiva or self from another ? We can find no differentia 
If they are different, the difficulty about relations, which 
Bradley raises, appears in the Absolute itself But m the 
Absolute no contradiction can be left unsolved 

Here it may be objected that, when Hegel asserted that 
he has saved the individual, he means that the self, which 
is regarded as unreal by Sankara and others, is really the 
individual Even then his position is not tenable Besides, 
the difficulty of relations, and the objection that the striving 
self, according to Hegel, must be an illusion, there are other 
difficulties m his view. The theory of internal relations is 
a corollary of the organic conception. In a system any act 
of one member necessarily affects the others Its relations 
to other members are constitutive. As Bradley says, even 
spatial and temporal relations have to be regarded as internal 
in it If an individual changes his place, there arises a change 
in his very nature, though imperceptible to our finite view. 
Thus individuality becomes only a “matter of content ” The 
individuals would be only “pipes through which the Absolute 
pours itself, jets, as it were, of the fountain ” Each of them 
is only a “conflux of universals or qualities,” mere adjectives 
of the Absolute But then we cannot see how the individual 
is saved. 

We can now understand why even Bosanquet is forced 
to conclude that in the Absolute there is a blending of the 
individual selves, or, m Bradley’s phrase, “an all-pervasive 
transference.” The contents and qualities of the different 
selves are, as it were, shaken up together and neutralized, 
and supplement one another. But as the end is already 
1 According to Ramanuja, they form the body of liwara. 
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attained in the Absolute, the individuality of the individual 
must be mere illusion, for the contents of different indi¬ 
viduals are already shaken up together and neutralized 

The conclusion is necessarily implied m the premise that 
the Absolute is an organic whole 

Royce seems to have striven hard to save the individual 1 
Individuality is not merely a matter of content but has 
some uniqueness m it It is impenetrable. It is not merely 
a conflux or system of umversals If otherwise interpreted, 
it loses its very nature. Royce lays emphasis upon its 
uniqueness and mdescribability in other terms Thus far he 
seems to be very near the truth But when he falls back 
upon the Hegelian conception of organism, and says that 
the individual, as a unique purpose, forms a member of a 
system of such purposes, he loses the ground he has gained. 
To be a member of a system means to be mterpretable in 
terms of others Though in society some of our actions can 
be interpreted thus, our ultimate nature cannot be so inter¬ 
preted. Royce thinks that the Absolute too is a purpose, 
though a system of our finite purposes, and that we, in 
realizing our aims, are m truth realizing the Absolute aim. 
But, as Ahotta says, if what seems our aim is the aim of 
the Absolute, it cannot be truly ours and vice versa . 2 If 
the individual is preserved the Absolute is lost; if the 
Absolute is preserved the individual is lost The conclusion 
is inevitable. 

Pringle-Pattison m criticizing Bradley and Bosanquet 

says that the individual should be a substance m the 
Aristotelian sense, not m the Spinozistic . 3 But if Pringle- 
Pattison remains a Hegelian by accepting that the Absolute 
is an identity m difference, little advantage is gamed by 
making the individual a substance even in the Aristotelian 
sense. Though we can attach predicate after predicate to 
it, its ultimate nature remains only a matter of content. 
Being a member of an organic whole it is through and through 
pierced by others. That is why Bradley says that even 

1 The Conception of God, pp 247 sqq 

2 The Idealistic Reaction Against Science, pp. 262-3. 

0 The Idea of God, pp 270-1. 
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spatial and temporal changes produce corresponding changes 
m the individual's nature Bradley and Bosanquet make 
the Absolute the ultimate subject of every judgment. Yet 

it is only a system of ideal contents And the Absolute for 

them is the only real individual, and from the metaphysical 

point of view, we, as finite centres of experience, are its 

adjectives And their conclusion logically follows from the 

position 

To avoid these consequences, philosophers like McTaggart 
assert the ultimate and metaphysical substantiality of the 
individual It is a “substance existing m its own right ” 
McTaggart says. “If the opponent should remind me of the 
notorious imperfections m the present lives of each of us, 
I should point out that every self is m reality eternal, and 
that its true qualities are only seen m so far as it is con¬ 
sidered as eternal Sub specie aetermtaks every self is perfect 
Sub specie tempons it is progressing toward a perfection as 
yet unattamed But as a Hegelian, McTaggart cannot 
dispense with the organic conception The Absolute is the 
unity of the selves, and the unity is not external to them 
“The unity must be completely in each individual, yet it 
must also be the bond which unites them/" But to attain 
such a unity—if McTaggart is serious with his organic 
conception of it—the selves must be internally related to 
each other. It is not enough to say that all the selves form 
a complete whole There must be something m the con¬ 
stitution of each self to be a member of a perfect system. 
Even pre-established harmony as in Leibnitz, cannot explain 
the fact The nature of the individual must be such as to 
provide such a harmony The theory of internal relations 
is therefore indispensable The result will be that no indi¬ 
vidual can exist m its own right. We cannot have both 
a plurality of self-dependent substances and an essential 
unity between them 

Besides, if there is an individual who can exist and act 
m his own right, there must be scope for possibilities on 
the universe They must be due to the freedom of the 
individual But, for example, Bradley is forced by the logic 

* Mtnd, N.S., vol, ix, p. 388, 
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of his position to remove the difference between the possible 
and the actual, or rather to leave no scope for possibilities 
“Chance is the given fact which falls outside of some given 
whole or system ” 1 But actually there can be nothing which 
falls outside the harmonious system of the Absolute Hence 
there could be no chance The conclusion strictly follows 
from the Hegelian view which cannot give the individual 
the freedom even to err To call freedom self-determination 
m no way strengthens the position. 

The Hegelians seem to be obsessed by the principle ex 
mhilo nihil fit. Any action proceeding from an individual 
must have a cause. In order to save his freedom, the cause 
is regarded not as external to him, but as his very nature 
Yet his nature is formed by the externality, the rest of the 
universe In it lies the final explanation of his actions 
Freedom is freedom of self-determination, but the self is 
determined by the not-self So all that issues from the 
individual is already there m the rest of the universe 
Whatever be the causes that led the ancient philosophers 
to formulate the principle ex mhilo nihil fit, it has been called 
in question recently Even realists like Russell do not accept 
it. In Indian philosophy Sankara too questioned an un¬ 
modified interpretation of it Strictly interpreted it means 
that the effect exists m the same form m the cause The 
followers of Sankara cite as an instance the ordinary fact 
that out of cowdung scorpions are bom. Whether we accept 
the principle at the empirical level or not, it should not 
be applied m determining the nature of the individual, and 
must be considered invalid for the purpose 

Let us now examine Sankara’s theory We have seen that 
the chief condition of individuality is some unique indivisi¬ 
bility. Sankara’s conception of jiva or finite self satisfies this 
condition m one way On the principle of mdyd, Sankara 
need not hold the theory of internal relations Relations do 
not constitute the individual’s nature When one pva is 
affected in one way, there need be no corresponding change 
m the others Though his lower Brahman can be more or 
less compared to Ramanuja’s Ikwam or Hegel’s Absolute, 
1 Appearance and Reality, p. 388 
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Sankara asserts that the admission of its existence is only 
a compromise to some people’s demand that philosophy 
should satisfy our religious instinct. In criticizing the 
Sankhya conception of the one-ness of Praknti on the ground 
that when one Puruska (self) is liberated, all the rest also 
should be liberated, the Sankantes point out “that their 
mdya can be many 1 On one’s own mdya or avidya ceasing 
to exist, those of the rest need not Maya, can be one with 
regard to Ikwara and many for the jivas Yet it cannot be 
said to be a one m many like Hegel’s Absolute For the 
relation between the many is not organic. So far even the 
jiva can be unique. 

Yet Sankara would say that our analysis of jiva’s nature 
is not complete. Though what is contnbuted by mdya to 
the jiva is unique, its contribution forms only a part of 
jiva’s nature. The jiva owes its consciousness to Brahman. 
Ultimately both are identical. Without it the jiva could not 
have the sense of “I ” So as regards its conscious nature, 
the jiva is not fully unique Hence, on Sankara’s view, the 
jiva as such, though unique phenomenally, is not so 
noumenally And noumenally its j/mi-appearance vanishes, 
and it becomes completely identical with Brahman Yet as 
identical with Brahman, we should say, it is unique even 
noumenally For Sankara, there is no personal immortality 
in the sense of the immortality of the self as distinguished 
from a not-self Immortality for the jiva means its 
own identity with the Brahman, and thus losing its own 
personality 

Sankara’s conception of Brahman satisfies our condition 
of individuality to the full. In the sense of one among many 
his Brahman is not an individual. But we have seen above 
in examining the view of McTaggart that a one among 
many cannot be an individual, if the many are to be essen¬ 
tially interrelated. Nor is Sankara’s Brahman an individual 
in the sense of a system of ideal contents. For such an 
individuality is a matter of content, a conflux of universals, 
not a real individuality 

Bradley and Bosanquet are more logical and advanced 

1 Sarvadar&anasangmha , p» 144 
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than the other Hegelians. They have shown that the indi¬ 
vidual selves as members of an organism cannot retain their 
uniqueness The individuals somehow transform each other, 
blend with each other, and form the Absolute which is the 
real individual Thus they are lost m it 
A few steps can easily lead us from Bradley to Sankara. 
According to the former, the many as such are lost m the 
Absolute They all blend and together form the One If so, 
they cannot remain there as many They lose their many-ness 
in it. Strictly speaking, the Sankantes say, the Absolute 
cannot be said to be even the One. If many-ness disappears 
in it one-ness also vanishes For one and many are cor¬ 
relatives and categories of thought, but the Absolute is 
above thought. If thought as such disappears m the Absolute, 
the categories cannot exist in it Hence Sankara regards the 
Absolute as indescribable, avaggammya Bradley says that 
it is inexplicable how the appearances blend m the Absolute, 
and how they issue forth from it It is this principle of 
inexplicability that Sankara calls maya 
In this connection Bradley seems to occupy a position 
between that of Ramanuja and Sankara, and is thus a little 
m advance of the former It is true that what he rejected 
as appearances he reclaimed as forming part of reality. Also, 
his Absolute, like Ramanuja’s is a one in many, an organic 
whole The finite centres of experience or pvas are the 
adjectives of the Absolute in both But Bradley seems to 
have been more impressed by the self-contradictory nature 
of our finite existence than Ramanuja. The former points 
out that the conception of finite self is riddled with con¬ 
tradictions, and hence it cannot exist m its own right, or 
even in the Absolute Finite selves must blend and undergo 
complete transformation. But in Ramanuja there is no such 
conception Had Bradley given up his Hegelian bias, rejected 
the appearance as such as m no way forming part of reality, 
and thus saved the eternal perfection of the Absolute, he 
would have joined hands with Sankara. Professor Radha- 
krishnan says “At the centre of Sankara’s system is the 
eternal mystery of creation, a mystery m which every 
movement of our life and every atom of the world are 
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implicated /' 1 Bradley's philosophy also has this mystery 

m its “somehow” by which the appearances issue forth from 
the Absolute. But the mystery loses its force and charm 
by his reclaiming the appearances as belonging to reality. 

It is only unwillingly, as it were, that he admits the 
impotency of thought to grapple with the mystery of 
creation and atonement 

The crux of all monism, says Professor Radhakrishnan, 
is the relation of the finite to the infinite And Sankara 
seems to be the most successful m solving this problem. 
He has saved the individuality of the finite self both m its 
phenomenal and noumenal aspects, and that m a peculiar 
way. Of course, noumenally pva is not unique as a per¬ 
sonality m the sense of a self distinguished from not-self 
For at the noumenal level pva as such does not exist There 
it is one with the Brahman , which is without a second. 
Yet m this sense it is unique and is therefore an individual 
Phenomenally the individual self is the product of mdyd. 
But mdyd can be many for the pvas On the liberation of 
any pm its own mdyd vanishes Hence each pva is unique 
so far Sankara has also overcome the difficulty—which 
McTaggart could not—of bringing the different selves 
existing m their own right into essential unity Both make 
a distinction between the eternal and temporal aspects. 
But Sankara makes all selves identical sub specie aeiemitaiis 
and many sub specie iempons Mdyd permits them in the 
phenomenal world as much individuality as is necessary, 
and m no way impairs it m bringing them together. In their 
eternal aspect the jivas are one, and the problem of uniting 
them does not arise for Sankara at all 

1 Indian Philosophy , vol. n } p 656 
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The problem of the relation between Thought and Reality 
is one of the most complex Hegel asserts that thought is 
identical with Reality, but his assertion can be variously inter¬ 
preted It may mean that thought reveals Reality, or that 
it is organic with Reality, or that it is the same as Reality 
Even these interpretations can have different meanings, 
and very diverse conclusions can be deduced from them 
To say that thought is orgamc with Reality may simply 
mean that thought cannot exist separately from Reality 
To this interpretation none can object But from this it may 
be concluded that from a study of the nature of thought 
the nature of Reality can be completely known. But this 
view cannot be accepted, and our reasons for not accepting 
it are given m various places in this work. We do not accept 
the absolute identity also of thought and Reality, and the 
arguments m favour of our position are also given in dif¬ 
ferent pages of this work We may admit that thought 
reveals Reality in the sense that it is the presupposition of 
knowledge that it discovers reality, yet we cannot accept that 
the ultimate nature of Reality can be expressed adequately 
by thought It is this view that we discuss m this chapter 
The contention of Hegel is that thought expresses both 
the formal and the material nature of Reality. He writes. 
“The form of feeling is the lowest m which spiritual truth 
can be expressed. The world is spiritual existences, God 
himself, exists m proper truth, only m thought and as 
thought If this be so, therefore, thought far from being 
mere thought, is the highest, and m strict accuracy the sole 
mode of apprehending the eternal and the absolute ” 1 The 
content of thought is not different from the form. “The fact 
is that in a notion there is nothing further to be thought 
than the notion itself .” 2 Thus God, who, for Hegel, is the 
same as Truth, exists in thought and as thought, and thought 
1 Wallace The Logic of Hegel, p 33. 2 Ibid, p. 8. 
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constitutes both the form and the content of Reality, Hegel 
regards the form of thought which is adequate to the 
content of Reality as inference or syllogism. His thought 
is the same as the Reason of Kant, not the same as his 
Understanding 1 But is the form of inference really adequate 
to the content? It is true that inference aims at explicating 
the element of necessity m the content But does it succeed 
m doing it satisfactorily ? Bradley proves that it does not 2 
For it is we that make the conclusion, but claim to have 
found it 8 “Every inference falls into three parts. We first 
have a datum, then comes an operation, and then follows 
the result And our question really asks how the last of 
these is related to the first What is given appropriates the 
result of an experiment, and we demand the title on which 
it proceeds We enquire how it justifies the taking to itself 
of this new possession ” But “the new attribute does not 
truly belong to the subject if your choice and caprice is the 
bond of their union ” "Or, more properly, the premises 
would be wrongly laid down; for they should have included 
the action of our minds. And just as failing one condition 
the others are powerless, and m no sense are any a cause 
of the effect, so fading the element of our arbitrary choice, 
the premises we assigned are no premises at all The con¬ 
clusion, if it comes, is merely precarious, it is hypothetical 
It must wait upon chance, and the result that ensues is 
given, but not claimed ” 

Besides, m inference the conclusion necessarily contradicts 
the premises “(i) If the ‘premises’ are really all that is there 
at the start, then that is altered m the result; and by the 
result it is, I should say, contradicted And (u) if it is urged 
that the beginning is denied, not as it is, but as it appears 
... a ddemma awaits us For (a) the process will stdl be 
a self-contradiction, though what contradicts itself will now 
be no more than an appearance; or (b) there will now be 
no real process and hence no inference at all. Further 
(in) if the ‘premises’ are widened so as to take in all that 

1 Wallace Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, pp. 230, 3x5. Also see 
Wallace The Logic of Hegel, p 400 

8 Principles of Logic, pp 552 sqq 3 Loc. cit 
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is really implied at the start, then (as before) either (a) you 
have included so much that the process, and therefore the 
inference, disappears; or (6) the end, as I think, still con¬ 
tradicts the beginning ” 1 

Such is m short Bradley's criticism of the formal validity 
of inference The central point is the conflict between finding 
and making the conclusions It is the presupposition of 
knowledge that it discovers things, but m inference we make 
the conclusion We think that without our interference the 
conclusion could not have been there Yet we want to 
believe that the conclusion is only found Hence the view 
that the premises by themselves can give us the conclusion 
and demonstrate its necessity is undermined. And we are 
therefore obliged to acknowledge that the form of inference 
is not adequate to its content If so, can Hegel still maintain 
that thought is an adequate form of truth ? 

Nor is thought the material of Reality. Bradley advances 
sufficiently strong arguments to show that it is not Can 
inference, the higher form of thought, materially constitute 
Reality? If it does, then the distinction between finding and 
making reality must be abolished But on this very dis¬ 
tinction is founded the nature of knowledge. Moreover, the 
distinction between cause and reason too must disappear. 
Bradley writes: “When the middle of our process does not 
answer to the cause, where it is not the reason of the con¬ 
clusion's existence, but merely the ground which we have 
for belief m it, m every such case our mental experiment 
does not even pretend to reproduce fact Much less, we 
may add, to produce it Unless we can say with certainty 
that the operation of thought is the same as the actual 
process m things, we have no ground to assert that inference 
is materially valid. 

The elements we ideally synthesize in inference do not 
exist m isolation “They cannot exist every one by itself. 
Apart from one another they indeed may be found, but 
none separable and divorced from all existence. Yet this 
context, which makes them real as events, and without 
which they could not appear m the series, is ruthlessly 

1 Principles of Logic, p 573. 2 Ibid,, p, 580. 

E 
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stripped off in our mental experiment And so, what we use 

m the ideal synthesis, is nothing but an artificial preparation ” 
“And if the separation of the elements is not true, so also 
their union and construction is fictitious ” x “And our con¬ 
clusions can hardly fare much better Begotten of falsehood 
it cannot be so far misbegotten, as to show us m the end 
the features of fact The parental disease still vitiates the 
substance. Abstract and symbolic it mutilates phenomena 
It can never give us that tissue of relations, it cannot portray 
those entangled fibres which can give life to the presentation 
of sense ” 2 

If, therefore, inference is not materially valid, the assertion 

that thought or reason can be the material of truth cannot 
be defended It is unreasonable to think that thought can 
constitute Reality Thought, of course, may be found m it 
It is not separate from Reality. So also are many other 
aspects of our conscious life An over-emphasis on the one 
and an attempt to make it all-mclusive, will certainly end 
m failure Either its determinate nature would be lost and 
it would meet destruction, or the view obtained through 
it would be dwarfed and imperfect As Bradley has demon¬ 
strated, thought cannot constitute even sensible reality, 
much less can it constitute the Absolute. 

The same inadequacy of thought to Reality is exemplified 
m the conception of the relation between the Modes and the 
Substance of Spmoza The process from Substance to Modes 
and back again may be compared to the outward and the 
return movements of the syllogism But then how are we 
to fit in with that view the assertion of Spmoza that the 
modal appearance is due to the finite intellect? Will it be 
answered that the finite intellect is not necessary for the 
modal appearance? The answer is not tenable. In the 
absence of the finite intellect the problem of the relation 
between the Substance and the Modes does not arise at all 
If we were given the eternal vision, viz of viewing things 
sub specie aetermtahs , we would not have seen the modal 
appearance Hence for the modal appearance finite intellect 
is necessary If so, can the necessity of the Modes lie m the 

1 Principles of Logic, p, 585. 2 Ibid., p. 586. 
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Substance only? Again, is not the finite intellect itself a 

mode? If it is, to what is its modal appearance due? These 
questions are ultimate, and cannot be answered by the finite 
intellect. For the inability is due to the very nature of the 
reasoning process Without our interference the conclusion 
cannot be*obtained Yet we demand that the conclusion 
must be obtained without our interference Similarly, the 
finite modes cannot exist without the finite intellect, 
The modal appearance is due to it, or m Bradley's phrase 
due to our interference Yet we want that the modal 
appearance should be deduced directly from the Substance 
When we ask Is not the finite intellect a mode? we imply 
that the Substance by itself should be able to account for 
the Modes So the relation between the Modes and Substance 
cannot be understood with the help of the movement of 
thought as present m inference. But we have no better 
means So the question is unanswerable by us. 



CHAPTER V 


PROCESS AND JUDGMENT 1 

In the previous chapter we have shown that inference is 
not adequate to its content. By the very denial that reason 
cannot be the cause is proved that the process of inference 
is not the process of the real In this chapter we shall examine 
whether the latter process can be adequately expressed 
Expression is through judgment Our question now is, Can 
judgment express process ? If it can, so far it has to be 
admitted that logic is adequate at least to the phenomenal 
reality If it cannot, we have to acknowledge that logic is 
inadequate to it even, not to speak of the ultimate reality 
For the ultimate Reality transcends the phenomenal 
Now, Bosanquet admits that there is a psychological 
process from the subject to the predicate 2 3 But logic cannot 
incorporate the process m the judgment In it the subject 
and predicate form an ideal whole It is not a relation of 
two mental states 8 If such is the nature of judgment, and 
if the whole Reality is a single judgment which sustains 
the structure of the world , 4 and whose elements are the 
logical ideas, there is no scope for any process except that 
of implication to be present within Reality In support of 
Bosanquet's view it may be pointed out that judgment is 
the unit of thought, that perception at the level of definite 
knowledge is judgment, and as, for example, in the judg¬ 
ment, “The rose is red,” we do not perceive at first the 
rose and then the red, but both together, we neither see 
a process from the rose to the red, nor can we think of it 
as implied. 

But it is open for us to say that our first impressions 
need not always be true The difficulty arises when we are 
to regard the judgment as objectively true. The red is not 

1 This chapter and the next were read as one paper at the Poona 
session of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 1934 

* Essentials of Logic, p 102 

3 Logic, vol 1, p 77 


* Ibid., p. 6. 
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an idea which is attached to the rose by us, but is a quality 
of the rose itself Yet the judgment can have a meaning 
only so long as there is somebody to judge Though Bosan- 
quet does not seem to attach importance to this point, yet 
the dialectician in Bradley noticed a similar point, and tried 
to explain*it, though unfortunately m psychological terms 
He writes “Are we to insist that psychological conditions 
are excluded from logic and remain m every sense outside ? 
To this enquiry our answer must after all be No . We 
may return here to the instance where the relative force, 
say, of certain sensations was the cause which brought into 
existence a certain judgment This force, I repeat, remains 
as force, external to the judgment It cannot m its own 
character pass into the content of the judgment and there 
claim recognition But every judgment . . . must, on the 
other hand, contain and depend on an internal X. It is never 
mere R, but always R (X) that m the end we qualify as S-P ” 1 
Here Bradley is discussing how S~P holds true of Reality 
as a whole In our example, taking the rose as real, the 
problem is as to how the red can hold true of it Here the 
language which calls P an ideal content referred to reality S 
is misleading For when the judgment is true we do not 
regard the red as an idea referred by us to the rose Therefore 
we cannot but agree with Hegel when he asserts that the 
predicate should not be an extraneous addition to the 
subject, but something put forth by it 2 If logic claims 
objective validity, it should not reject Hegel’s view at the 
outset It might be that, m the end, logic may not be able 
to substantiate its claim Even m such judgments as “A 
is to the right of B” we cannot deny that A has a qualifying 
relation, which somehow or other claims objectivity. If, 
therefore, Bradley's psychological explanation can be 
changed into a logical one, and if the problem is 
referred to the general problem of the relation between the 
Absolute and the Individual, can we say that a process 
from the rose to the red is implied? If we can, what sort 
of process can it be ? 

1 Principles of Logic, p 497. 

2 Baillie Phenomenology of Mind, p. 84. 
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Our point is The predicate red is to be regarded as 
belonging to the rose So far as this judgment is concerned, 
the red is the ‘what’ or the ideal content, and the rose is 
the ‘that’ or the existence That is, the rose is the existence 
to which the red is referred. But the reference of the ideal 
content is possible only so long as there is the finite' individual 
to refer it But, as Bradley says, the ideal content is the 
outcome of psychological process But to the individual, 
so far as that judgment is concerned, the existence of 
the ‘that’ is independent of this process like the Absolute 
Logically, the Absolute is putting forth the ideal content 
through the individual But the individual is, relatively to 
the process, permanent. Thus both the individual and the 
‘that’ are, relatively to the process of putting forth the 
predicate, permanent. Thus we are led to conceive of a state 
of the ‘that’ previous to the appearance of the ‘what’ and 
therefore to postulate a process from the former to the 
latter That is, in the judgment, “The rose is red,” there 
is to be postulated a process, from the rose to the red. But 
we do not perceive it, nor can we understand how the 
process operates. For to understand it, we have to under¬ 
stand the nature of the relation between the Absolute and 
the Individual. But this is an inexplicable relation There¬ 
fore the relation between the rose and the red, too, is 
inexplicable But because the process is not explicitly 
recognized in the judgment, we should not say that there 
is no such process. This process is inexplicable Between 
the Absolute as the ultimate Subject and every predicate 
the relation is the inexplicable relation of may a Similarly 
between the rose and the red. It means that the breaking 
up of an integrality into the form of subject and predicate 
is due to the process of maya 
Nor can we conceptually determme the exact nature of 
the temporal process Let us suppose that a chameleon is 
continually changing its colours It is true that the process 
cannot find expression m a judgment like “The chame¬ 
leon is red ” As Bergson says, our thought takes only cross- 
sections of reality, because it always works with ideas or 
ideal contents. When we say, “The chameleon is red,” if 
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we are to regard the judgment as identical with reality, we 
must have checked the temporal process by predication. 
Yet that there is a process in the chameleon to become red 
we do not deny If the chameleon were yellow before, it 
must have absorbed that yellow and undergone a process 
to be red - Yet this piocess is not explicit m the predication 
But the absence of explicit recognition does not mean the 
absence of the process The process cannot be expressed 
even m the judgment, "The chameleon is becoming red ” 
For if the chameleon is still undergoing process, it could not 
have become red as yet It would therefore be untrue to 
say that it is becoming red If it has already become red 
the judgment that "it is becoming red” would be false If 
the judgment is simply, “It is undergoing process,” then 
the form of the judgment is not adequate to the content. 
The process is surely from some state to another But the 
aim of the process can never be expressed by such judg¬ 
ment And unless that is given, the nature of the process 
cannot be determined So it must be admitted that the 
form of judgment is not adequate to express even temporal 
process If so, from a study of the nature of judgment, we 
cannot determine the process of the real 
Because logic cannot incorporate either the metaphysical 
or the temporal process into its judgment, it in a way mis¬ 
represents things when absolutely depended upon Hence 
the claim that logic can penetrate to the core of Reality, 
and that the real is the rational and the rational is the real, 
has to be amended. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE ETERNAL PERFECTION OF THE ABSOLUTE 
AND THE TEMPORAL PROCESS 

We have shown in the previous chapter that there is implied 
m every judgment an inexplicable metaphysical process In 
some judgments a temporal process also may be implied 
But neither process can get adequate recognition m judg¬ 
ment So we can conclude that any significant process cannot 
find a place In the province of logic It is no use to say that 
there is time %n the Absolute. For admitting for the sake 
of argument that there is time m it, if the Absolute is a 
system of ideal contents lifted out of time, time may be 
one of them, but to no purpose, as it cannot have any 
influence on them The difficulty is due to the logical con¬ 
ception of the Absolute 

From the absence of explicit recognition of process m 
predication, we cannot conclude that process is not If so, 
we may call m question Hegel's view that the idea of creation 
is a mere Vorstellung of implication It is true we cannot 
conceive of a state of the Absolute where no finite exists. 
But the reason may lie m our impotence, but not m the 
falsity of creation Our logician cannot understand its process 
It is because Hegel and the Hegelians have attempted the 
impossible task of turning the whole of Reality into a system 
of ideal contents, m which the relation of every member to 
every other is that of implication, that process and time are 
expelled even from the phenomenal world The difficulty 
can be removed only by recognizing that the ultimate nature 
of Reality is not logical but indeterminate. 

We may next ask Sankara and his followers how the jwa 
can be anadi or beginningless For what has no beginning 
cannot have an end Otherwise, even the Absolute can be 
proved to have an end It is true that the finite individual 
cannot say when and how he has begun his career. To answer 
the question he must transcend his very nature, when the 
question itself will be no more, And the inability to answer 
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the question does not justify us m saying that the finite 
individual is begmnmgless . 1 

The requisite for the existence of time in the universe 
is that logic should allow novelties These are the new 

determinations or fresh forms that appear in the Absolute. 
But by making a judgment we are not enriching the 
Absolute. If we consider Bosanquet's statement that the 
proximate subject may be compared to a stimulus given 
to Reality and the predicate to the response to the stimulus , 2 
and that the whole Reality rearranges and requalifies itself 
in responding to the stimulus, there seems to be no escape 
froih the conclusion that the Absolute is eternally pro¬ 
gressing It is difficult to understand how Bosanquet can 
reconcile this view with his criticism of the philosophies of 
progress like the Italian Neo-idealism. On his view, nothing 
is lost m the Absolute Therefore every predicate must be 
preserved even after a new arrangement. It is a tenet of 
the upholders of the coherence theory of Truth and Reality, 
that everything, even falsehood, is ultimately preserved m 
the Absolute If so, as there is no limit to the stimuli and 
response both m time and space, whether we want or not, 
the Absolute continues to be more and more enriched. One 
answer which Bosanquet may give is that what he means 
by a predicate being preserved is that though its form is 
lost its essence is there But this essence is the same as 

1 The Sankantes instance prdgabhdm or absence pnor to the first 
moment of the existence of a thing as being begmnmgless, but as 
having an end For example, a child is born at this moment. There 
is the absence which is without a beginning prior to its birth. 
Though without a beginning, its absence has an end, for it terminates 
the moment the child is born On this analogy it is sought to prove 
that the jiva too, though without a beginning, can have an end. 
But on the same analogy the Absolute too should have an end 
Besides, pnor absence is negative, whereas fiva is positive And 
what holds good of the former may not hold true of the latter 

2 Implication and Linear Inference^ p. 120 It does not make any 
difference for our present purpose, even though the statement occurs 
m his treatment of inference For as Bradley and Bosanquet show, 
judgment is inference m essence, as Reality is an ideal system. In 
the words of Bosanquet, it is judgment itself that expands like a 
telescope in inference. 
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the original R(Reahty), which, as the P’s are not essential 
for it, would be indeterminate That is, the essence of P’s 
is the R And though P’s vanish, R remains the same But 
unless all P's remain together R cannot be regarded as a 
coherent whole. So if P’s vanish leaving only their essence, 
Bosanquet’s position resolves itself into that of Sankara But 
the former could not accept the latter’s view For, if he does, 
his theory of coherence, his view that the Absolute is a 
coherent whole, and that m it negation or negativity is not 
lost but is foundational , 1 have all to be given up If he 
preserves the form of P he should admit perpetual progress 
of the Absolute, which implies that it is not eternally 
perfect But, on the other hand, if he accepts the eternal 
perfection of the Absolute, and also the preservation of the 
form P, all novelty and creation should be banished For, 
as complete, the Absolute contains all P’s from eternity to 
eternity, and there would be nothing new m it But we see, 
there can be and is novelty Our logic may not be able 
to give an intelligible explanation of the relation of this 
novelty to Reality. Yet it should not deny this fact 

Logic could have explained the connection, had it known 
the conditions under which the Absolute is puttmg forth 
the predicate Bradley wants to explain the fact According 
to him, R puts forth S-P under the condition X If we do 
not postulate X, we cannot understand how R puts forth 
S-P Thus the categorical judgment of the Absolute, R-(S-P), 
would be turned into a hypothetical judgment, R(X)-(S-P) 
That is, if (RX), then (S-P) This procedure of turning the 
categorical mto the hypothetical, when carried to the 
logical extreme, not only bamshes time and process from 
the universe, but also tries to treat X as something separate 
from R, and as influencing it from outside But we can think 
of nothing as existing outside R. Of course, it may be asked: 
Even from the standpoint of P, does not R, to put it forth, 
depend upon X, even if X is regarded as the inexphcable 
pnnciple of may a, ? The question is an ultimate one and we 
cannot give an affirmative answer to it as thus put. Yet 
we can point out our difference from Bradley Is X a positive 
1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 324 
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condition? It cannot be, because besides R, there can be 
nothing But is it non-existent? Here too an affirmative 
answer is not possible, because without something like 
X we cannot conceive how R could put forth S-P at that 
particular time and place. So we cannot think of it either 
as real of as non-existent. That is why it is called may a 
by Sankara So X cannot be treated as an ideal content 
m order to turn the judgment into a hypothetical one If 
one still thinks that R(X)~(S~P) can be treated as hypo¬ 
thetical, one will have to be satisfied with an explanation 
which is inexplicable And as X cannot be said to be real, 
the judgment cannot be treated as universal and therefore 
as hypothetical One may still insist on calling it hypothetical, 
but its difference from Bradley's hypothetical is apparent 

As we have said, the Absolute must allow novelties m 
order to leave place for creation It can do so only if it is 
left indeterminate If the Absolute already contains the 
predicate P, there is no need of the temporal process, nor 
any scope for it. If it does not contain P already, the 
Absolute must be treated as comparatively less determinate 
On the strictly Hegelian interpretation, the Absolute is the 
system of P's But we are now required to treat the P's as 
evanescent If so, we cannot regard the Absolute as an 
organism or system of which the P's are the members If not 
an organism, the Absolute must be supra-rational and supra- 
relational Hence it should be indeterminate. Indeterminacy 
is not derogatory to the value of the Absolute. Hegel and 
the Hegelians are chiefly responsible for the light way m 
which such an Absolute is treated 1 It is indeterminate, not 

1 Hegel makes the insinuating remark that the philosopher who 
thinks that philosophy can be attained only by a select few, because 
philosophic intuition, like poetic talent, is not gifted to all, assumes 
prophetic airs, pretends to be of “a different species from othei men, 
and is trampling the roots of humanity under foot." But, as Erdmann 
says, "he grants that not all but only the select few, 1 e those who 
begin to reflect upon their standpoint, attain to philosophy" [History 
of Philosophy, vol. 11, p 685) For Hegel writes "Their difficulty 
(viz, that philosophy is unintelligible) lies partly m an incapacity-— 
which m itself is nothing but want of habit—for abstract thinking, 
1 e m an inability to get hold of pure thoughts and move about in 
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because of its poverty and emptiness, but because it is too 
full for us to know its fulness It is dark not because it is 
wanting m light to display its colours, but because it is 
"too bright to hit the sense of human sight ” Thought is 
unable to determine it, or find determinations m it 
It may perhaps be maintained that even if the Absolute 
is regarded as a system of universals, scope to temporal 
process can be given Every member of this system, it may 
be said, gives rise to a number of phenomenal things, as 
the Ideas of Plato do. These universals are noumenal, whereas 
the things are phenomenal Though there is no temporal 
change m the noumena, it can be found m the phenomena. 
If, for example, the Absolute is a system of universals 
A, B, C, etc , which would form the noumena, then each of 
these would give rise to infinite phenomena—A producing 
A v A 2 , A 3 , etc,, B producing B x , B 2 , B 3 , etc , and so forth. 
Then the objector admits that A v A a , A 3 , B^ B a> B 3 , etc , do 
not constitute the Absolute, but are allowed to fade away 
into nothingness Otherwise, A must be regarded as a system 
of A v A 2 , A 3 , etc But if these are coming into existence 
and going out of it, A cannot be their system If they are 
eternally present m A, they cannot be phenomena, and the 
phenomenal process must be denied So they do not 
constitute the nature of A and therefore of the Absolute. 
Then the way in which A produces A x , A 2 , A 3 , etc., must 
be admitted to be inexplicable. Thus the inexplicable prin¬ 
ciple of mayd has to be postulated If it is postulated, the 
element of plurality, A , B , C. etc , m the Absolute would be 
unnecessary. For the Absolute itself through this inexplicable 
principle can create the differences A 1? A a , A 3 , B 1# B a , B 3 , etc. 
Applying the principle of parsimony, when we can dispense 
with plurality, we should not keep it. There is no need of 

them ” But is not such abstract thinking given only to a select 
few? And if any of these few says that his abstract thinking does 
not give the same results, will not Hegel be able still to escape 
refutation by saymg that his thinking is not abstract enough ? 
Both philosophic intuition and pure thought are given only to 
a few. But it is doubtful whether anybody is given pure thought 
which can penetrate to the core of reality 
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postulating a noumenal plurality corresponding to the 
phenomenal. % 

The objector may again say that the true Absolute is 
the indeterminate Absolute plus the appearances And as 
the appearances are fleeting, there is temporal process m the 
true Absolute But then what is the relation between the 
true Absolute and the appearances? Is it merely together¬ 
ness? If they are not merely together, are they organically 
related? If so, the appearances cannot be fleeting and 
must be as eternal as the indeterminate Absolute Besides, 
if this Absolute and the appearances are equally necessary 
mo'ments of the true Absolute, do they not act on each 
other, and sublate each other? Will this sublation leave 
them as such? If not, there is no need of postulating the 
second Absolute Even m the first Absolute the appearances 
can be sublated Otherwise, if the appearances are left as 
they are, then a new synthesis of the second Absolute on 
the one hand, and the first Absolute and the appearances 
on the other, has to be postulated, and then a third synthesis 
of the third Absolute on the one hand and the rest on the 
other, and so on ad infinitum. So we have to stop with the 
Absolute which is indeterminate. 



, CHAPTER VII 

IS HEGEL'S ABSOLUTE DYNAMIC ? 1 

The answer to this question is to some extent anticipated 
m the previous chapters There we have dealt with the 
question whether the Hegelian Absolute has true place for 
temporal process Here we shall see whether the Absolute 
is itself dynamic 

It is being pointed out by many that Hegel’s Absolute 
is dynamic and Sankara’s static But the truth seems" to 
be that Hegel’s cannot be dynamic, while Sankara’s, though 
not said to be so, is not opposed to movement The evolution 
of Hegel’s dialectic is not evolution in the ordinary sense. 
His category of one m many or identity m difference is a 
logical category, which, for its application, requires that the 
object should be static It cannot explain change. For 
example, when A becomes A 1; m order that the category 
of one m many may be applied, all the changing states of 
A have to be looked upon as existing simultaneously But 
such a process of thought implies that in the Absolute 
there exists everything as it was, as it is, and as it 
will be If so, it is difficult to say that the Absolute is 
dynamic 

James, in his Pluralistic Universe, repeatedly brings the 
charge of vicious mtellectualism against Hegel And the 
latter is really open to it For, according to the above view 
of the Absolute, a thing which appears to me as X at a 
moment will always remain as X and nothing else. Hegel 
may not admit this charge But if X, X x , X 2 , etc, are to 
remain as such in the Absolute from eternity to eternity, 
he cannot gainsay it X in course of time may exhibit other 
quahties, or it may even cease to be Caesar cannot be 
crossing the Rubicon even now m the Absolute. Even the 
principle that everything ‘is’ and ‘is not’ at one and the 

1 This chapter was published with some modifications in f the 
Review of Philosophy and Religion, March 1933. 
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same time is not sound . 1 A thing T may be X now and Y 
at another time But the fact does not mean tjiat T exists 

and does not exist simultaneously Nor can we say that 
T hs' and hs not' because it is X and not X For T is X 
at one time and not X at another Besides, these appearances 
have to be taken as not affecting T in any way For if it 
is affected m its first appearance as X we cannot say that 
the same T exists m its second appearance as Y We have 
to postulate some other S which exists unchanged and 
unaffected in all these appearances Then only is the cate¬ 
gory of one m many applicable But this S would be the 
Absolute of Sankara, which one the many do not affect. 
But strictly speaking, this S is not a one m many, for the 
many do not exist all at once for the S to be m them. 

In fact, to apply to the Absolute, one m many is more 
an absurd category than not It is not clearly intelligible. 
It may be taken to mean that the one becomes the many 
m succession or that the one exists m the many. The first 
alternative is not possible For, m the above example, if 
T has become X and T's nature as such has changed, we 
cannot say that when X becomes Y, it is T that has become 
Y. Nor is the second alternative possible, as the many do 
not exist m one and the same time If they do, there would 
be no change. 

Sankara's position can be defended from James's charge 
Both assert that the intellectual categories are inadequate 
to describe the real In this respect Sankara is more anti- 
intellectualistic than James. The difference is due to San¬ 
kara's being an idealist and James's being a realist The 
concepts, according to James, partially express the nature 
of reality, while to Sankara they cannot do even so much . 2 
Sankara's Reality is something beyond the sensible world 

1 Maya is not a principle of this type. It neither 'is' nor hs not/ 
but not both hs* and hs not' For this reason it is inexplicable But 
Hegel does not say that his principle is inexplicable. To admit so 
will conflict with his view that the real is the rational 

2 Cp "While it is not necessary that the idea should resemble its 
object, the idea will ordinarily be some fragment of the object, 
abstracted and made to serve for the whole" (Perry Present Philo¬ 
sophical Tendencies , p 359), This is the view of James. 
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According to Hegel and his followers, absolutists like 
Sankara, Spinoza, and Schellingknow only how to reach the 
Absolute, but not how to return from it But what seems 
to be true is that the former can neither reach it nor come 
down from it. They cannot reach it, because m spite of their 
believing that they rise to the higher levels from - the lower, 
they actually do not and cannot Hegel, Dr Haidar points 
out, goes from the lower to the higher categories, without 
solving the contradictions of the foimer, and wants to 
include them under the latter “To move to the higher 
categories,” he remarks, "is no doubt to avoid, but not 
necessarily to conquer the difficulties connected with 'the 
lower ones .” 1 In the dialectic, so long as the opposites are 
there as such, their contradictions are not solved. But when 
the synthesis is attained, the lower ones are merged in it 
and therefore lost. Otherwise their jarring nature and 
mutual opposition will continue Unless a new integrality 
is attained, the contradictions of the lower categories cannot 
be overcome. But when it is attained, the contradictions 
themselves disappear, because the terms as such are no more. 
That is how we can understand Dr. Haidar’s assertion that 
they are avoided but not solved. If they are preserved as 
such, we not only cannot solve the contradictions, but also 
cannot rise higher For example, there is the opposition 
between the North and the South Poles of the earth But 
the moment we take the earth as a whole, the opposition 
vanishes To the earth the North Pole is not in the north, 
nor the South Pole m the south What is north to the earth 
lies above the earth and what is south below. If the earth 
were self-conscious, it may distinguish between its North 
Pole and South Pole. But so long as it distinguishes them, 
its integral experience of itself is left out, and the opposition 
between the two poles is felt But when the latter experience 
is not had, the opposite Poles are merged in a higher 
integrality and are no more 

Bosanquet writes "Now it is natural to think that when 
a ‘contradiction’ is ‘solved’ nothing like it survives in the 
solution. But this cannot really be so. If it were we should 
1 Neo^Hegehamsm, p 477 
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not feel it to be a solution or satisfaction. There is always 
the sense that something has been overcome, and the one 
term is expanded by coalescence with the other ” 1 For him, 
therefore, though contradiction is removed, negation remains 
The question whether the view satisfies all temperaments 
we may here leave out. Let us consider only its logic. If 
the contradiction is solved, how is it solved? If the terms 
that conflict with each other are left as such, then they 
do not cease to conflict. If they are not left as such, then 
the terms themselves cease to be. Bosanquet observes. 
“Contradiction, as we have tried to explain it, is an un¬ 
successful or obstructed Negativity, Negativity a successful 
or fnctionless contradiction ” 2 That is, contradiction when 
solved, becomes mere otherness But, for example, when the 
Absolute is attained, who is to know the otherness? If A 
and B are the differences m the Absolute, whose opposition 
to each other has been removed, how can the Absolute 
know A and B? So long as the Absolute consciousness is 
not attained, the contradiction between A and B is not 
removed But when the Absolute consciousness is attained, 
how is the difference between A and B to be known? If the 
Absolute comes down to know A, then the Absolute con¬ 
sciousness is lost, and there is consciousness of A But at 
the level of A its opposition to B is felt again. So if the 
Absolute is to know the differences between A and B, it 
cannot avoid feeling the contradiction between them. 

Bosanquet’s theory can be defended only if we adopt the 
spectator point of view. If the Absolute is not required to 
know its differences, if it is we as onlookers of the process 
that are to know them, we can say both that the con¬ 
tradiction is solved and yet there is contradiction, or that 
what is called contradiction is after all only negativity. But 
such a point of view is not the right one. When thought 
reaches the Absolute it ceases to be thought. And m the 
passage from the lowest category to the highest, thought 
continually undergoes metamorphosis. That thought under¬ 
goes metamorphosis is supported by the view that thought 

1 The Pnnctple of Individuality and Value , p. xxvm. 

2 Ibid * p 231 
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commits suicide in the Absolute The scale of the categories 
represents the levels of Reality Each level is an intuition 
into which thought as the lower category with its con¬ 
tradictions falls Because at the level of the Absolute there 
are no contradictions, thought ceases to be relational, and 
therefore ceases to be itself As the pragmatists say that 
judgment appears when we are faced with a problem, 
thought arises only when there is a contradiction, which 
is of course the problem for it So for thought which has 
become the Absolute there would be no contradiction, no 
solution, no negation In the Absolute the contradiction is 
eternally solved That is, there is no contradiction at all 
for it, and therefore no solution is needed 
Next, as regards descending from the Absolute Hegel and 
his followers assert that everything finite is already there 
m it. Yet Hegel has to have recourse to the theory of 
illusion or Tauschung in order to keep his monism intact 
For if every thing and every phase of it exists eternally 
in the Absolute, the question whether the appearance of 
the thing or phase exists from eternity or not still remains 
to be answered If it does, then why are all phases of all 
things not present simultaneously’ If not, what is it that 
makes these phases appear m succession’ Hegel admits the 
principle of illusion while discussing the relation between 
the eternal Good and its achievement Here, too, he must 
admit it The Absolute is eternally complete, the ultimate 
end is already attained It is only illusion that makes us 
see otherwise. Hence the descending from the Absolute must 
be admitted by Hegel to be due to illusion For every 
imperfection is ultimately illusion 

Besides, Hegel cannot be successful in deducing the lower 
from the higher When he has once come down, he knows 
that he is, and may attempt to describe logically the relation 
between the individual and the Absolute But how the 
individual appears at all he cannot explain. So also with 
regard to the categories The assertion that the individual 
has no beginning, and that the relation between the Absolute 
and the mdividual is eternal does not explain the fact 
First, we have shown above that the individual cannot be 
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said to be begmnmgless Or let us grant that the individual 
is unborn m the ordinary sense. But that he is created, 
that he is a creature who is at one time and not at another 
cannot be denied Even if it is said that he is so only from 
the finite standpoint, but not from that of the Absolute, 
and that from the latter standpoint he is identical with the 
Absolute, it has to be explained why the finite standpoint 
appeared at all We call the individual individual only so 
long as he is finite But how the finite appears at all, and 
how he is to be deduced from the infinite is the question. 
To .say that the individual implies the Absolute is not an 
answer to it The finite feels its finitude only so long as it 
is finite and postulates the Absolute which is infinite In 
this sense we can say that the individual implies the 
Absolute But if the finite becomes one with the Absolute, 
it is certainly difficult to understand how the implication 
of the finite by the Absolute is possible. Implication is 
possible only between two terms which are both existing 
But to know how the Absolute implies the finite, we have 
to become one with the Absolute But then the finite can 
no longer exist Therefore, though we can think of an 
implication by the finite of the Absolute, we cannot under¬ 
stand how the Absolute implies the finite. And the impli¬ 
cation so far as it is admitted, that is, of the Absolute by 
the finite, cannot explam how the finite can be deduced 
Hegel may admit here the principle of illusion in the sense 
of ultimate inexplicability But then he must acknowledge 
that the powers of thought are limited and that it is not 
possible to deduce anything from the Absolute 

Here Hegel may put the question Does not the Absolute 
include everything? Can we leave out the appearances? 
The difference between the Absolute of Hegel and that of 
Sankara is that the one tries to include all the appearances, 
and the other not. Both say that there is nothing outside 
the Absolute. But to Sankara the world of appearances 
is unreal from the Absolute point of view and so does not 
exist; but to Hegel it forms an essential part of the Absolute. 
Both the individual self and Nature are Its elements 
But when Hegel says that the final end is eternally attained 
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in the Absolute, and the fever and fret of life are only an 
illusion, he necessarily implies that time, change, and 
evolution are unreal The Absolute must be everything minus 
time, change, and evolution. If so, all of Bergson’s strictures 
against this sort of intellectualism would be quite justified. 
Hegel would be leaving out of the Absolute exactly that 
which is needed for movement. If so, how can his Absolute 
be said to be dynamic ? 

Though we have said that appearances are included in 
the Absolute by Hegel, and not by Sankara, we have to 
note that what is appearance to Sankara is not so to Hegel 
The individual self is an appearance to Sankara, but not 
so to Hegel So also Nature. The phenomenal plurality must 
be real to Hegel, because it has to form a moment of the 
Absolute But change and evolution, and time which is 
connected with them, are an illusion. And actually, it is 
only these that can be appearance to Hegel, for everything 
with all its phases is already there m the Absolute. It is 
only the manifestation of it which requires time and implies 
change and evolution, that is appearance and illusion. So 
when we take into consideration what appearance means 
to Hegel and to Sankara respectively, we find that both do 
not include appearances m the Absolute. Hegel may say that 
time, etc , may form elements of the Absolute But we do not 
understand how they can, if they are to be treated as illusion. 

Besides, if the Absolute is a one in many, an organic 
whole which is perfect from the beginning, no individual 
would like to act in it. Action is for something unattained, 
but the individual here has nothing to desire. And the whole 
being organic, the change m one individual produces a 
corresponding change m the others For example, the loss 
of one individual will be the gain of another. But we cannot 
conceive how the first change in the Absolute can occur, 
how its equilibrium is destroyed 1 If the first individual 

1 Hegel’s Absolute in this respect may be compared to the Prakrit 
of the Sankhya, which is at rest if the three Gums which constitute 
it are in equilibrium, and begins creation when they are not. The 
difference between the two conceptions is that though both are 
identity in difference, Hegel’s Absolute is conscious, while PrakfH 
is unconscious, jada. 
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undergoes a loss through its own free will, it can be main¬ 
tained with equal justification that all the other individuals 
may undergo a similar loss and may not make it up There 
is no reason why we should allow freedom to some indi¬ 
viduals only. If all are allowed equal freedom, it is difficult 
to see how they form an organic unity of the Absolute If 
they do form an organic unity, we but consider the Absolute 
to be static but not dynamic The theory of internal relations 
based upon the conception of the Absolute as an organic 
whole does not allow any other view. But Sankara’s Absolute 
is not an organic whole He can therefore easily dispense 
with the theory of internal relations. 

Thus by leaving the Absolute indeterminate and inde¬ 
scribable Sankara has an advantage over Hegel The latter’s 
Absolute, if his organic conception is rigidly applied, comes 
into conflict with every change and movement His endeavour 
to mclude everything in the Absolute prevents him from 
rising to the higher levels m the dialectic and so to the 
Absolute. But Sankara’s Absolute is not static. Nor is it 
merely dynamic or mere change Rest and movement are 
concepts of thought But the Absolute includes both and 
transcends them. As such, it is not opposed to movement 
And though by postulating mayd he admits that we cannot 
deduce the finite from the Absolute, it is easy for him to 
reach the latter from the former. For he does not carry 
the contradictions of the lower level to the higher They 
simply disappear the moment the higher is reached. Nor 
can Hegel claim any superiority of his system over that of 
Sankara, by pointing to the principle of mayd and saying 
that it means admission of defeat. For he too has been driven 
to take the help of illusion 



CfiAPTEK VIII 


THE ABSOLUTE AND ITS MANIFESTATION 

In the consciousness of the individual the higher categories 
are realized only as what are already existing But do the 
lower categories, too, exist similarly? Hegel seems to give 
an affirmative answer. For him the Absolute implies the 
world, God implies man Besides, m the Log%c he says that 
the Absolute Idea particularizes itself into the system of 
specific ideas by an act of judgment 1 Yet we may start 
even from Being which makes a judgment, and by putting 
itself thus as its own other rises to higher and higher 
categories . 2 This means not only that the lower implies the 
higher, but also that the higher implies the lower. And if 
the position is not admitted, Hegel could not have said to 
have preserved the lower categories in the higher 

If so, as pointed out m the previous chapters, the creation 
of the world cannot be the creation of something new But 
now a defence of the theory may be made by saying that 
the world is a manifestation of the Absolute But m what 
sense is it a manifestation? If Hegel is consistently to 
maintain that everything is already there m the Absolute, 
he has to say that even the manifestation is already there . 3 
But if the manifestation is already there m the Absolute, 
then there is no need of manifestation. For what is mani¬ 
festation? Is it the creation of something new? The answer 
must be in the negative, according to Hegel For to the 
Absolute there is nothing new If it is not the creation of 
something new, manifestation must be the showing of 
something already existing as something new If this showing 
too is not something new but is already there m the Absolute, 
then the showing of something as new is not possible Hence 
to say that the manifestation exists already in the Absolute 
means that there is no manifestation. And if the mamfesta- 

1 Wallace The Logic of Hegel, p, 353 2 Ibid , p 376 

8 Hegel’s view here resembles the Sankhya theory of SatMvyav&da, 
the theory that the effect exists already m the cause 
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tion is eternal, how is it that the world is not cognized all 
at once? What is the need of change and evolution in the 
universe, through which some forms go out of existence and 
others take their place? It may be said that manifestation 
requires this form of process But then what becomes of 
those forms which no longer appear? Hegel should say that 
they go back to their noumenal existence Then he acknow¬ 
ledges two states of these forms—the first is that which 
belongs to them as they exist m the Absolute, and the 
second is that which belongs to them as they exist for us 
The second state must surely be said to be something new 
Otherwise, as pointed out, there could be no manifestation 
at all Manifestation is therefore a novelty, the creation of 
something new. 

Again, manifestation is of something to some consciousness 
Is this consciousness eternally contained in the Absolute 
itself? If so, it must have known all the forms of the Absolute 
eternally And there would be no need of manifestation So 
this consciousness must be said to have a beginning, and 
therefore it must have been created, 1 e is a new appearance 
Thus also manifestation implies creation. 

Hegel may say that both the manifestation and its prior 
existence are 111 the Absolute But the assertion is not easy 
to understand. The Absolute is something which the indi¬ 
vidual postulates as something greater than himself and 
with which he wants to become identical m order to be 
perfect But when it is attained there wdl be no individual 
to perceive the world Similarly, it is the manifested world 
that points beyond itself to the Absolute But when the 
Absolute is reached where can the world exist ? 

Hence the world cannot be said to exist and form part 
of the Absolute The former is something which as such is 
not contained m the latter Hence it is something new, 
created Now, what is the nature of this production? Is it 
an evolution of the Absolute? If what is evolved is said to 
be richer than that from which it is evolved, then the world 
cannot be said to have evolved out of the Absolute Otherwise 
the world must be said to be richer than the Absolute But 
the former is certainly less perfect than ihe latter. Yet the 
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world cannot be treated as a lapse of the Absolute from its 
perfection. For the Absolute is eternally perfect, and there 
is no reason why it should lapse It is all-inclusive, and there 
could be nothing beside it to force it down from its height. 
Nor can it be said that the world exists m a perfect state 
m the Absolute from which it lapses For if it were once 
perfect like the Absolute, it should have become identical 
with it. And we have shown above that the world as such— 
that is, as distinct from the Absolute—could not have 
existed m it If it had become identical with the Absolute, 
we cannot conceive how it lapses 

For another reason, too, the Absolute could not have 
undergone a change in order to become the world. If it 
does, so long as the world exists, the Absolute ceases to be 
But this is a view with which Hegel would not associate 
himself So we must think of a process of creation through 
which the Absolute, itself remaining unchanged, puts forth 
the world Such causation is called by the Sankantes 
mvarta 

Pannama is the name given to that causation m which 
the being of the effect is equal to that of the cause, e g the 
change of milk into curd When once milk has turned into 
curd, we cannot get back the former. But in mvarta the 
being of the effect is unequal to that of the cause, e g. the 
production of the world by the Absolute. In the former case 
the cause spends itself in the effect And if the Absolute 
undergoes such change, it cannot save its perfection But in 
the latter case the latter retains its being uneffected, and 
produces the world which is relatively imperfect and possesses 
an infenor being Hence if the perfection of the Absolute is 
to be defended, while at the same time admitting creation, 
we have to adopt the idea of vtvarta 1 

1 Pannamo nama up&dSnasamasatt&kakllry&pattih Vtvarto nama 
up&ddnavtshamasatt&kakaryapattih 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Hegel applies the principle of negation to the Absolute m 
denying the world But m none of its senses can negation 
be applied to the Absolute 

Besides, negation is not ultimately valid The concept has 
been examined thoroughly by Advaitins and shown to be 
untenable Not even difference can be defended 

Affirmation does not imply significant negation, though 
significant negation implies affirmation So it cannot be said 
that, though the Absolute is positive, as every positive 
implies a negative, negation should belong to reality. As 
the Advaitins say, negation has no existence It has no 
ontological validity Ontologically, negation is identical with 
its basis, which is positive 

In these chapters the reader will not find much about 
Hegel’s use of negation m his dialectic The topic has been 
well dealt with by Dr McTaggait and others Negation can 
perform the function which Hegel attributes to it only if it 
possesses the significance which he gives to it, that is, only 
if it is ontologically valid So the view that negation is 
ontologically valid is examined here, and shown to be 
untenable 



CHAPTER I 


THE ABSOLUTE AND NEGATION 1 

This chapter aims at examining the principle of negation as 
applied by Hegel to the Absolute in deriving the world of 

plurality. We shall see whether the principle is adequate to 
explain the appearance of plurality 

I 

Hegel asserts that negation is the principle of creation. 
The limitations which the Absolute is said to undergo in 
issuing itself forth as the plurality are due to negation. Is this 
negation what Josiah Royce calls pure symmetrical negation?* 
If it is, then the relation between the world and the Absolute 
must be symmetrical negation, which Royce defines as non- 
relation. This non-relation is again a one-to-one relal ion The 
Absolute and the world, if the relation between the two is 
symmetrical negation, must be two different things, having 
nothing m common Is such a negation possible between the 
two? Can the world exist without being sustained by the 

1 This chapter forms the major part of an article under the same 
title published m The Review of Philosophy and Religion , vol v, 
no. x 

Hegel uses the words negation and negativity sometimes in 
different senses The positive character of a thing A, whereby it is A, 
Hegel calls Reality, and its negative character whereby it is not B, 
its Negation. And negativity is the law or the process of the Absolute, 
whereby it produces the world of plurality, destroys it, and absorbs it 
into itself. But this latter conception is based on the former, and 
Hegel explicitly makes use of the principle that every negation is 
determination, which is limitation, and hence the cause of plurality 
As m Spinoza the indeterminate Substance produces the world 
through determination, m Hegel, the Subject gives rise to the world 
through negation It is the same negation that is made use of by 
Fichte in deriving the Non-Ego from the Ego Therefore I have used 
the word negation m the general sense instead of the word negativity 
(See Josiah Royce's article on “Hegel's Terminology" m Baldwin's 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology ) 

3 See his article on “Negation" m The Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics 
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Absolute? If it cannot, the relation between the two cannot 
be non-relation. Hegel himself denies such a view. But, then, 
shall we say that the Absolute and the world are mutually 
supporting? Hegel gives an affirmative answer . 1 But here 
arises the difficulty. The concept of creation has a dynamic 
content What is created has something new in it Otherwise, 
the word creation would be meaningless But if the Absolute 
is as necessary for the world as the world is for the Absolute, 
nothing can be created The Absolute stands as something 
beside the world Moreover, if the Absolute and the world 
are mutually supporting, the Absolute loses its nature as an 
ultimate synthesis. And we have to look for another synthesis 
which comprehends both this Absolute and the world. But 
the same difficulty arises even at that level. 

An escape from the difficulty may be sought by saying 
that the Absolute is a system of things, an organized plurality. 
But then the explanation becomes a meie tautology. We 
accept the plurality as already existing in the Absolute; 
therefore the process of giving use to plurality is not explained 
by it The Absolute is then like the Supreme Being of Kant, 
which he compared to a disjunctive syllogism. As this Supreme 
Being is already the manifold, there is no meaning m our 
trying to deduce the latter from the former. Also, pantheism, 
which Hegel tries to repudiate, is inevitable. For the Supreme 
Being as a system of the manifold is the manifold. It is no 
answer to the objection to say that the Absolute is the 
organizing principle. For is this principle different from the 
manifold or not? If it is, it is not a mere system of the mani¬ 
fold. If not, the charge of pantheism cannot be refuted 

We may here point out that Hegel has not given up the 
spirit of Spinoza’s mathematical method The charge of 
Bergson against Hegel, Kant, and others, of attempting to 
turn metaphysic into universal mathematic, is not without 
justification. It is the spirit of deduction that has obsessed 
most of the idealists Because Spinoza’s Substance does not 
contain the plurality which he tried to deduce from it, Hegel 
placed all the plurality m the Substance and called it Spirit. 

1 "Without the world God is not God." Philosophy of Religion . 
Tr. by Spiers and Sanderson, vol, 1, p 200 
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Yet in Spmoza, if we attach less importance to his favourite 
word deduction, the world appears as something new and 
created But in Hegel this novelty disappears as he deduces 
only what he puts m the Absolute It is true that he tried to 
set aside the mathematical method by railin g the Absolute 
by the term Subject But by making it a system of plurality, 
he lost what he gained And the only improvement he has 
made is a more consistent application of the mathematical 
method 

If Hegel asserts that the Absolute and the world are mutually 
supporting, this relation, as we said, cannot be one of sym¬ 
metrical negation Nor do all philosophers criticized by Hegel 
mean that the relation between the finite and infini te i S 
symmetrical negation On the contrary, Hegel seems to make 
use of such a conception when he proceeds from the thesis to 
the antithesis But if the movement is Idea’s own, then the 
negation could not be symmetrical, it could not be pure 
non-relation of the one-to-one type 1 At the very start Hegel 
ought to have exposed the defects of such a conception and 
proceeded otherwise As Sriharsha says m another connec¬ 
tion, we cannot think of difference without thinking of 
non-difference 2 

It is true that on Hegel’s view a thing both ‘is’ and 'is not' 
On this principle of the identity of the opposites, it may be 
attempted to prove that Hegel does not mean by negation 
the above type of non-relation between the thesis and the 
antithesis. If so, the question then is Is the identity of the 
opposites present m the thesis, or the antithesis, or the 
synthesis ? It cannot be present in the thesis, for at that 
stage thought does not know the opposite It may be present 
in the synthesis, but we do not criticize Hegel for so saying. 
Our contention is that Hegel ought to admit its presence m 
the antithesis Hegel does admit it in the sphere of the 
Notion There the antithesis is not an opposite of the thesis 

1 McTaggart has similar reasons m his mind when he says that 
negation is of secondary importance in Hegel’s system (Studies m 

Hegelian Dialectic, p. 131). 

% Abhedam nolhkhantl dhimabhedollekhanakshamd (Khan$ana~ 
hhmQakhddya, p. 187). 
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but an advance upon it . 1 In itself it comprehends the thesis 
and something more. But then the word antithesis loses its 
significance 

What Hegel admits m the sphere of the Notion ought to 
have been admitted even m the lower spheres Thought 
dissatisfied with the thesis passes over into something else 
But this something else should be positively higher, not the 
mere opposite For thought started with the confidence that 
there is positive Truth, and, when m search of it, it would 
never have accepted a mere opposite. 

II 

Can we regard the relation between the Absolute and the 
world as asymmetrical negation or privation? First, let us 
see whether there can be a negation that can be asymmetrical 
between two things There seems to be none Blindness is 
regarded as the privation of sight, but sight may equally 
be regarded as the privation of blindness One may be 
startled at the assertion But unless we bring in considera¬ 
tions of value, logically, of two things, one cannot be the 
privation of the other It may be said that blindness or sight 
should not be taken by itself but as existing m a whole 
But here, are we comparing the blind man with sight or 
with one who is gifted with sight? In both cases negation 
is symmetrical, for, like the blind man and sight, the blind 
man and the one gifted with it are mutually exclusive. 
Hence asymmetrical negation is true only m a relative sense. 
Spinoza, in his letter to Blyenberg, observes that it is only 
our abstract intellect that is responsible for the concept of 
privation We define man in a particular way as having 
sight, and when we perceive somebody as not having it we 
say that he is deprived of it. “But,” says Spinoza, "as God 
does not know things through abstraction, or from general 
definition of the kind above-mentioned, and as the things 
have no more reality than the divine understanding and 
power has put into them and actually endowed them with, 
it clearly follows that a state of privation can only be spoken 
1 Wallace The Logic of Hegel, pp 288-9 
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of in relation to our intellect, and not m relation to God ” 1 
Spinoza's remark amounts to saymg that privation as such 
has no existence. 

It may perhaps be said that the process of the Absolute 
may be taken as privation, because the categories m the 
descending scale fall shorter and shorter m richness The 
higher the category the more comprehensive it is. And the 
principle accords well with the theory of the degrees of truth 
and reality But then, are we to regard the Absolute as 
divisible? And are some pails kept back for itself and not 
given to the lower categories ? If some are given away, how 
can' the Absolute remain perfect ? These questions cannot 
be answered if we accept the principle of privation 

III 

There is another kind of negation in Hegel, which is the 
same as Ins negativity This is the negation "characteristic 
of consciousness which cancels m such a way that it preserves 
and maintains what is sublated, and thereby survives its 
being sublated/' 2 It is this conception which enables Hegel 
to incorporate the historical method into his dialectic. In 
this process of evolution it is the same individual that 
advances from stage to stage It is this kind of negation 
that is at work m it. The negation is through the individual 
himself, not through something else In the supersession of 
one stage by another he is not lost 

Now, can this principle explain the process by which the 
Absolute manifests its appearances? The idea of progress is 
essentially linked up with the historical method. The finite 
individual, in his evolution from stage to stage, is gaming 
something new. In Hegel's dialectic the category of Being, 
as it advances through Essence to Notion, is becoming richer 
and richer But we cannot think of the Absolute as being 
benefited m any way by evolving the world. If it is, whether 
logically or chronologically before the appearance of the 
world, the Absolute must be poorer. For which reason we 

1 Spinoza's Works , Tr. by E H. M. Elwes, vol ii, p 303. 

2 Baillie Hegel's Phenomenology of Mind , p. 234 
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are not justified m calling it the Absolute The category of 
Being is quite insignificant when compared with that of the 
Idea. The status of this meagre Absolute would be in no 
way higher. 

If we cannot think of the Absolute as gaining anything 
by assuming the world of forms, we should not attribute to 
it the preservation of the forms sublated or negated First, 
it is not necessary to preserve them, for they do not con¬ 
tribute to its richness Secondly, unless one form is given up 
the second cannot be assumed. In the Absolute one finite 
individual may be changing forms rapidly, while another 
does slowly Therefore, while one form disappears, a second 
may still continue But when we consider the Absolute as 
a whole we cannot conceive how it can retain its previous 
form, while a new one has appeared. If one is given up 
before another is put on, we cannot understand how the 
former is preserved. In the process of preservation, is the 
form as such retained or transformed? In the first case it is 
impossible for the new one to appear. In the second it is 
meaningless to speak of the old one as preserved. 

Even m the case of the finite individual it is open to 
question whether all the sublated forms are preserved as 
such. There are strong reasons in favour of a denial Yet 
we have to admit that his experience has become richer. 
But the Absolute does not become richer for its appearances. 
If it does, we cannot predicate eternal perfection to it. A 
perfect Absolute then becomes a future event like Professor 
Alexander’s Deity. But certainly Hegel could never accept 
this conclusion. 

It may be contended that we may apply the historical 
method minus the concept of progress to the Absolute. But 
we must not forget one point here. The world is a mani¬ 
festation of the Absolute. Yet the whole Absolute is not the 
world. We cannot equate one to the other Nor is it right 
to say that a part of the Absolute is the world. For the 
Absolute is not divisible. In the case of a finite mdividual, 
he could be rightly identified with the boy at the stage of 
boyhood and with the youth at the stage of youth. But the 
case of the Absolute is dissimilar. It is and has to remain 
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perfect, and yet it must throw out the world of forms The 
latter goes on changing, but the former has to remain 
unperturbed in its perfection Yet the process is such that 
the world cannot exist unless sustamed by the Absolute. 
Hence the historical method cannot be applied to the 
Absolute. • 



CHAPTER 11 


THE MEANING OF NEGATION 

The category of negation has been given an ontological 
significance by Hegel and most of Ins followers Bradley too, 
though he at first wanted to regard it as only subjective m 
the chapter on “Negative Judgment/' 1 recants his position 
in the “Terminal Essays/' and says that “all negation is 
real" 2 And m his Appearance and Reality , though many 
categories that claim reality are placed in the crucible, 
negation somehow escapes As the concept occupies a very 
important place m the systems of the Hegelian idealists, we 
shall here examine it 3 

Now, what is it that is called negation? Is it the function 
of the negative? If negation is an existential category, it 
must be the function of something which exists And that 
something must be the negative. This negative something 
performs its function by negating or repelling But this 
function of negating or repelling is found m the positive 
also So there is no need of postulating a negative m order 
to assign the function of negating to it A pen, for example, 
existing at a particular place and time, does not allow any 
other thing to exist at the same place and time. Yet the 
pen is not a negative entity but a positive one, and the 
function it performs is also positive 

It may be said that a positive entity can perform a negative 
function, and the function itself is negation. But if a positive 
entity performs a function, unless it is non-performance, it 
cannot be negative. If a thing A does not allow another 
thing B to exist m its place, it is by the possession of a 
positive nature that A does so So the function which A 
performs here is not negative, and to call that function by 

1 Principles of Logic , p 112 2 Ibid,, p 665, 

3 What follows m this chapter and the next is based upon the 
criticisms of Negation and Difference by Snharsha m his Khanda - 
nakhandakhadya (See pp 1051 sqq) Many of the arguments are 
borrowed from him and expressed m my own way. 
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the name negation does not express the truth. We do use 
the expression that "A negates B/ but the truth of this 
negative function of A is the positive function which A 
performs, namely its possession of a particular nature 1 

When it is said that that which performs the function of 
repelling is a negative entity, one may instance not-A as 
repelling A As the word ‘negation 5 is ambiguous m that it 
means both the act of negating as well as that which negates, 
one may say that not-A is negation, and negation is that 
which repels But just as not-A is said to repel A, A also 
repels not-A For this reason A ought to be called nega¬ 
tion But it is a positive entity Therefore, for want of a 
special mark to distinguish it from a positive entity, 
negation cannot be a distinct entity That is, it cannot be 
real 

Besides, if the negative is opposed to the positive, is it 
opposed to every positive or only to some positive? If the 
negative is distinct from the positive, every negative must 
be opposed to every positive But then, is the absence of 
the inkstand on the table m front of me opposed to the 
presence of that table? Certainly not So every negative is 
not opposed to every positive We have therefore to say 
some negative is opposed to some positive only. But this 
kind of opposition exists between two positives also, and is 
not a special feature of the negative. Whereas if the negative 
is a distinct entity, it must have a peculiarity of its own to 
distinguish it from every positive 

It will not help the defender of negation to say that it is 
exclusion or impossibility of co-existence and so forth For 
these expressions are synonymous with negation and share 
the same fate as that of negation Exclusion or impossibility 
of co-existence is found between A and B just as much as 
between A and not-A. So not-A cannot be proved to have 
a distinct existence 

Negation may be said to be the object of that cognition 

1 It may still be said that the negative and the positive functions 
are two aspects of the same thing. Chapter v of this Part contains the 
answer to the objection There it is shown that a significant negative 
implies a positive, but a positive does not imply a significant negative. 
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which is the result of the knowledge of the counterpart . 1 
For example, not-A is the object of the cognition which is 
the result of the knowledge of A. But what does this 
counterpart mean? Does it mean only an ‘other’ ? 

In that case the object of a cognition, the cause of which 
is the cognition of the object’s ‘other,’ need not be negation. 
For example, we have the perception of two things in 
contact The cognition of the contact is certainly determined 
by the cognition of the two things And the things form the 
‘other’ to the contact But the contact is not negation. It 
may be said that the counterpart must be opposed to the 
entity m question, whereas the things m the above example 
are not opposed to the contact. But then, what is this 
opposition? It can be nothing else than negation It is to 
understand this negation that we have started, and so far 
have not understood what it is. 

The counterpart may now be defined as that non-existent 
entity which determines the nature of negation Thus nega¬ 
tion may be the object of that cognition which is determined 
by a non-existent entity. But again, what is this non¬ 
existence? Is it not negation? Then, m order to understand 
one negation we have to introduce another, and so forth 
ad infinitum Moreover, the cognition of a past thing, which 
is now non-existent, is also determined by it. For example, 
the nature of my knowledge of Caesar is determined by 
Caesar, who is not living now. But my knowledge of Caesar 
is not the knowledge of negation. 

It may be said that negation is that which is cognized as 
being characterized by what is to be repelled . 2 For example, 
in the negation of A—that is, not-A—A is repelled, and 
not-A is characterized by A. Because A is the characteristic 
of not-A we call this particular negation by the name not-A, 
and not by the name not-B. But m this view we are intro¬ 
ducing the word ‘repelling,’ which means negation. And to 
understand negation in terms of negation is certainly futile. 

1 Khandanakhmdakhadya, pp 1054 sqq, The counterpart is called 
pmtiyogi in Sanscrit In the negation not-A, A is the counterpart 
That which is negated is the counterpart of that negation. 

* Ibid., pp. 1057 sqq. 
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Further, let us understand the implication of the word 
'characterized’ m the above view A thing A, we say, is 
characterized by a characteristic X But is the thing here 
different from the characteristic’ Can we cognize an entity 
without cognizing its characteristics’ We cannot. When we 
perceive a pen we perceive the colour of the pen also. 
Similarly, when we perceive not-A we must perceive A also. 
Though it is possible to perceive a thing without perceiving 
its unessential characteristics, it is not possible to perceive 
it without perceiving its essential characteristics. Otherwise 
we cannot know a thing to be that particular thing A must 
be the essential characteristic of not-A. Otherwise we could 
not have perceived not-A as not-A. So when we perceive 
not-A we must perceive A also But when we perceive A, 
how can we perceive not-A’ If not-A is to be characterized 
by A, not-A cannot exist apart from A. The defender of 
negation asserts that not-A is existent If it is, its character¬ 
istic also must be existent. But where A exists not-A cannot 
exist. Therefore negation has no existential or ontological 
validity. That is, it is not ultimately real. 
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Negation is often identified with difference 'We shall 
therefore examine the concept of difference in this chapter 
Now how is this difference known ? We say that things are 
different from each other. Is this difference cognized as the 
form of things, or as their mutual negation, or as the 
difference of their properties, or as something else ? 1 

I 

If difference is the form of things themselves, the form of a 
thing A and that of another, B, would be their difference 
from each other. Thus the form of A would be its difference 
from B, and, therefore, B must be included in the form of 
A For in perceiving the form of A we have to perceive B 
also. But if B is included in the form of A, how can A be 
different from B ? It cannot be maintained that the form 
of A is not its difference from B, but mere difference. For 
m that case the words ‘form’ and ‘difference’ would become 
synonymous Besides, difference is always difference from 
something, but not mere difference A difference which is 
not difference from something is never cognized, and can 
never be valid Moreover, how can we understand the 
statement that the difference of A, which is of course 
difference from something, does not refer to that something? 

Besides, if it is said that the difference is the form of A, 
which must be determined by the counterpart, say B, then 
to be a counterpart, it must be said, is either the form or 
the property of B. If the first alternative—namely, that it 
is the form of B—is accepted, then as the difference here is 
the same as the form of A, to be the counterpart of that 
difference means to be the counterpart of the form of A. 
Thus the form of B is equated to ‘the counterpart of the 
form of A.’ So the form of B must include the form of A. 

1 Khandanakhandakhadya, pp 184 sqq. 
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If so, how can they be different? Here too it cannot be 
contended that to be a mere counterpart without being the 
counterpart of something is the form of B, and that it does 
not matter whether it is the counterpart of A or C or D. 
For a counterpart which is not the counterpart of something 
m particular is unthinkable 

If the second alternative, namely, that to be a counterpart 
of A is the property of B, is accepted, then we should admit 
that A enters B as its property. 1 And just as A becomes 
the property of B, B becomes the property of A, for A is 
the difference from B just as much as B is the difference 
from A But the view that a thing, A, is the property of 
another thing, B, and that B again is the property of A, is 
certainly absurd Besides, is there or not any relation 
between the thing and its property? If, without being related, 
one thing can become the property of another, then anything 
can become the property of anything else If related, is the 
relation identical with the thing or not? If not identical, 
then the relation has to be related to the thing by means of 
another relation, and the second again by a third, and so on 
ad infinitum If the relation is identical with the thing, then 
this relation, as it is the relation of the second term too, 
must be identical with it. And in that case, as the two terms 
are identical with the relation, they are identical with each 
other. If so, there is no scope for difference. 

Next it may be said that when A is perceived by itself 
it is known as A But when A is ascertained through B it is 
known as difference But now, when it is said that, when A 
is perceived by itself, it is known as A, the admission is 
made that the form of A need not be the same as difference 
The cognition of A then would be of the form ‘It is A ’ 
Then if it is to be known through B, the cognition of A 
must be of the form ‘It is not B.’ But whatever is not B 
cannot be A. So in order to ascertain A through its differences 
from other things, all things in the universe except A must 
be cognized. If we use for ‘all things except A’ the symbol 
n- 1, then the form of the cognition of A would be ‘It is 
not n-i ’ And this difference from the rest of the world may 
1 KhantfanakhandakhMya, pp. 19 x sqq. 
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be regarded as the form of A. But none can claim to have 
cognized n-i. Therefore the form of A as difference can 
never be cognized And if difference is such, it must be 
admitted that none has perceived it. And if none has per¬ 
ceived it, there is no evidence for its existence and no need 
of postulating it 

Moreover, if difference is the form of things, there ought 
to be no mistaking of identity 1 For example, we ought 
never to mistake a rope for a snake, because the form of a 
rope is, according to this theory, its difference from the 
snake But we do mistake one thing for the other. So the 
form of a thing is not the same as its difference from other 
things The rope before us possesses some form, and that 
form is its difference from the snake. It is maintained that 
this difference is existential Thus just as, where a pen 
exists, its absence cannot be perceived, where the difference 
from the snake exists the identity with the snake cannot be 
perceived Only because the form of the rope is not the 
same as its difference from the snake, we perceive a snake 
there The point becomes clearer when we examine a mistaken 
recognition. Suppose I falsely recognize A as B We first 
perceive A when we certainly perceive the form of A. Now 
this form of A, according to the theory criticized, is the 
same as the difference from B. So when we perceive A we 
must have perceived the difference from B And when we 
perceive the difference from B we could not have identified 
A with B, saying ‘A is the same as B ’ But we do sometimes 
commit this mistake. So difference is not the same as the 
form of things. 

II 

Difference, even as the mutual negation of things, cannot be 
ultimately valid. 2 For things which mutually negate each 
other enter into each other, as shown above, 3 and the 
difference between them vanishes Besides, mutual negation 
is the negation of numerical identity. So the latter is the 
counterpart of the former. Now negation is significant only 

1 KhanQanakhandakh&dya, pp. 1141 sqq 

2 Ibid., pp. 193 sqq. 8 See p. 102 of this work. 
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when the counterpart is a possible existence. 6,^ the 
counterpart of mutual negation is not a possible existenid* 
Caesar and Brutus mutually negate each other because they 
are different men. That is, the negation here negates the 
numerical identity of the two But the counterpart of this 
negation, that is their mutual identity, is never possible. 
Thus mutual negation always negates only an impossibility, 
and is therefore not significant 

It may be contended that the counterpart of mutual 
negation is not one but two things, for actually there are 
two negations here 1 A negates B, and B negates A The 
counterpart of one negation is A, and the negation exists 
as B. The counterpart of the other negation is B, and the 
negation exists as A Thus the objection that mutual negation 
is without a possible counterpart is avoided But in 
this case difference is reduced to two negations. And that 
negation is not a valid concept has been proved in the 
previous chapter. 

Or it may perhaps be maintained that the mutual negation 
of A and B means that m A the property of being B does 
not exist, and in B the property of being A does not exist. 
But then, is there any property in the property of being B 
and any other in the property of being A, which prevent 
each from existing in A and B respectively ? If there is one, 
say X, in the property of being A, and another, say Y, in 
the property of being B, there should still be a fifth property 
m X and a sixth in Y in order to prevent X and Y from 
existing in each other’s subtrates And the number of the 
preventing properties would run to infinity. If, on the other 
hand, there is no property m the property of being B and 
none m the property of being A, then the two properties 
would be identical, for they cannot be different without 
some reason, that is, without having some peculiar properties 
of their own. Then when the property of being B is negated 
in A, if this property were identical with the property of 
being A, the latter property also would be negated in A. 
And A would be cognized without the property of being 
. A, which is absurd 

1 KhandmakhaniahhSdya, pp. 1144 sqq 
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Besides, m the case of every negation we must have 
known the counterpart before we know the negation. For 
example, we must have known A before we could know 
not-A. But m the case of mutual negation the counterpart 

is known only after the negation is known For the numerical 
identity of A and B, being a fictitious entity, is thought of 
as an entity only after the particular negation is thought of 
Then are we not involved here m a vicious circle ? To know 
the counterpart we have to know the mutual negation 
beforehand. But any negation can be known only after we 
know the counterpart Every negation is the negation of 
the counterpart And if we do not know the counterpart 
beforehand, what could there be for us to negate? 

Again, what is the locus of mutual negation ? It must be 
the counterpart itself The mutual negation of A and B 
must be found m A and B themselves But A and B are 
the counterpart itself of the negation Then how can a 
negation exist where a counterpart exists? An escape from 
this difficulty may be sought by saying that A and B are 
known as the counterpart so long as they are not known as 
the locus of negation, and they are known as the locus of 
negation so long as they are not known as the counterpart 
of negation. But when A and B are known as the locus of 
negation they must be known as the locus of negation with 
some counterpart, and this counterpart is nothing but A 
and B So even when A and B are known as the locus of 
negation they are known as the counterpart. And the concept 
of mutual negation cannot be defended from the objection 
that it is to be cognized where its counterpart is cognized 

It may be said that the counterpart of the negation is 
not A and B taken together, but the numerical identity of 
A and B. So though the locus of this negation is A and B, 
as the counterpart is the numerical identity of A and B, the 
above objection cannot hold But now the defender of 
difference places himself in a still weaker position. If the 
counterpart of this negation is not A and B, but the 
numerical identity of A and B, then this negation negates 
an admitted impossibility, and is quite trivial and not worth 
the consideration of serious logic 
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It may be said that the counterpart of negation is always 
remembered, whereas the locus of negation is perceived. 
Thus A and B as the locus of mutual negation are perceived, 
but as the counterpart of mutual negation they are remem¬ 
bered And as remembered they are different from them¬ 
selves as perceived. But this is an absurd view For when 
remembrance and perception of the same thing are found 
together there would naturally be recognition And when 
A and B existing before us are recognized as such it is not 
possible for a negation of which they are the counterpart to 
exist m the same place 

Moreover, it is maintained that A and B are perceived as 
the locus But the locus must be the locus of something. 
And any locus is a locus because of that something of which 
it is a locus Then if a locus is perceived, that something 
also of which it is a locus must be perceived Here A and B 
are the locus of negation So mutual negation as the essential 
characteristic which makes A and B the locus must also be 
perceived But mutual negation is the negation of a counter¬ 
part, and is characterized by the counterpart. The counter¬ 
part again is the essential characteristic of negation, because 
it makes the negation what it is. So when negation is 
perceived, the counterpart also, as its essential characteristic, 
must be perceived Thus it is not enough to remember the 
counterpart, it has to be perceived. Thus when A and B 
are perceived as the locus of negation they are perceived as 
the counterpart also of that negation. Hence the self¬ 
contradictory nature of mutual negation obtains. 

Ill 

Nor can the difference between two things be regarded as 
the difference between their properties 1 Why are these 
properties different? Are they different because of the 
difference of their properties? Then the difference of these 
properties would again be due to the difference of their 
properties, and so on ad mfimtum. On the other hand, if 
the difference between the first set of properties is not due 
1 Khan 4 anakhan 4 akh&dya, pp. 202 sqq. 
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to the difference between their properties, then they cannot 
be different and become identical. For as it is maintained, 
difference is the difference of properties, and where there is 
no difference of properties there can be no difference. If so, 
how can A and B, on which the first set of properties, which 
are not different, are said to subsist, be different? For no 
reason is given for the difference of these properties And if 
their properties are not different, they themselves cannot 
be different. 

Moreover, does the difference of the properties subsist m 

the properties which are different from the things or which 
are identical with them ? In the first case, what is the nature 
of the difference between the property and the thing? Is it 
also due to the difference of the properties of the property 
and of the thing? If it is, the same question will be repeated, 
and we have to end by postulating innumerable differences 
between the thing and its property and their properties It 
may be said that these differences embrace a thing even 
while it is being born. But then which difference of properties 
determines which difference of properties cannot be decided 
The first difference of properties can subsist only when the 
second is there; but the second m its turn needs the third, 
and so on And that difference which can subsist by itself 
can never be found. And the chain of differences thus remains 
unsupported in the air. If we can know the difference between 
two things only when the infinite number of other differences 
between their properties and their properties and so forth 
are known, we can never know any difference. Every 
regress to infinity is vitiated by three defects 1 What is first 
postulated has to be given up for the second, the second 
for the third, and so forth. Thus what is prior vanishes 
The second defect is that we have no ground to prefer any 
one of these as final or as basal to the others. Thirdly, there 
is no evidence m the world to show that such an infinite 
regress is an existent fact 

It may perhaps be said that after going some way we 
may stop at a difference and say that it is not due to the 

1 Khan&anakhandakhMya, p 207 PrdglopdmnigamatvapmmUmU- 
pagammrbhvet A navastMHrdsthdturacMkitsya tndoshata. 
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differences of the properties of the entities concerned, but 
is the form of the entities themselves. In that case the view 
accepts two accounts of difference, namely, that the differ¬ 
ence of two entities is due to the difference of their properties, 
and that difference is the form of entities But both these 
views have been examined and shown to be untenable 

Again, if difference is due to the difference of properties, 
as negation is different from affirmation or position, it must 
have a property which is different from the property of the 
latter. But what can this property be? We have not been 
able yet to know the peculiarity of negation If negation 
does not possess such a property, it would be identical with 
the universe, as it has no peculiarity to differentiate it from 
anything else If it is said that its form is itself its difference 
from other things, this view has already been examined and 
proved to be defective Further, if its form itself is difference, 
is it difference from something or from nothing? If difference 
can be difference from nothing in particular and yet be 
difference, then it can be difference from itself also. But 
difference as different from itself cannot be difference, and 
therefore must be identity But this conclusion is self¬ 
contradictory. If, on the other hand, it is difference from 
something, what can this something be? For example, A is 
different from B, and B from A. Is the difference in this case 
different from both A and B? If it is different from both, 
where can it subsist ? And of which things can it be the form ? 

It may be said that the difference here is not one but two. 
A’s difference from B is the form of A, and B’s difference 
from A is the form of B. But this view of the case has already 
been examined. The form of A is said to be the difference 
from B, then B must certainly have been included in A’s 
form. And as A’s form is itself the difference, and con¬ 
sequently includes B, the difference cannot be the difference 
from B Similarly, B’s form which is difference from A cannot 
be difference from A. 


IV 

It may now be said that difference is the property of things. 
But what can the nature of this property be? For example, 
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red is the property of A, and green that of B. Is the property 
of A’s difference from B the same as the red, or is it some¬ 
thing else? If it is the red, then the red as difference must 
be said to have a counterpart, just like not-red But when 
we cognize red we cogmze it by itself, and there is no 
reference to a counterpart in our cognition of 'it, just as 
there is a reference to a counterpart in our cognition of 
negation 

If the difference is a property of A other than red, what 
that could be we do not understand Besides, if this difference 
as a property is a distinct entity, then does this entity 
again contain the property of difference or not? If it does, 
this second property would have a third property of differ¬ 
ence within it, and so on ad infimtum If it does not, as 
this would not be different, therefore, from the rest of the 
universe, the latter would be identical with it and difference 
disappears 

It may be said that an infinite regress does not vitiate 
the concept of difference itself The first difference remains; 
it is only the further stream of differences that is invalidated 
by the infinite regress 1 But this defence cannot be accepted. 
For the very reason that makes us accept the first difference 
makes us accept the others also And if those that follow 
the first are rejected, the first also ought to be rejected. If, 
arbitrarily, the first is accepted and the rest denied, why 
not accept the second and deny the rest? One may say that 
the third too, for the same reason, may be accepted and 
the rest denied And even if a hundred differences are 
accepted and the rest denied, the infinite regress can be 
avoided But who is to fix the number? 

Another move may be made by the defender of difference. 
Red, green, etc., are themselves the differences They are 
cognized usually as red, green, etc , yet whenever they are 
cognized with reference to a counterpart they are cognized 
as differences. But now the judgment ‘It is red’ and the 
j'udgment ‘It is not green’ are not one and the same. Nor 
can it be said that, because the second judgment is made 

1 lMulahshattkarim prShuranavastham hi dushanam, quoted in 
TatwaMpikd, p. 166. 
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with reference to green, it has acquired that form. For the 
additional factor, the mere reference to green, need not 
necessarily turn the judgment into ‘It is different from 
green.’ The judgment could also have been ‘It is red and 
green ’ So the mere reference to green could have resulted 
m either form If it results m the form ‘It is different from 
green,’ the result must be due to a peculiar property of 
red, that must have been taken into consideration. Then 
why not treat that peculiarity itself as the difference instead 
of the property red itself 5 If we treat it as the difference, 
the old difficulties crop up again 
Furthermore, if red and green are themselves differences, 
red becomes the counterpart of green and green that of red 1 
But this mutual dependence is vicious For then red will be 
equal to not-green and green to not-red So red will include 
green and green red In that case they could not be different. 
It may be said that the cognition of red requires, only when 
regarded as difference, the knowledge of green. But even 
when regarded as difference, if not-green constitutes the 
form of red, there is no use denying that red, even when 
cognized by itself, includes green. For red is always of the 
same form. If it is said that its form changes m the two 
cognitions, then how can we maintain that the red is the 
same 5 


Additional Note 

The author of Tatwadipika criticizes the view that difference 
is known through perception in the following way. 2 Does 
perception reveal merely the difference or the thing too 
from which it is difference 5 In the second case, is the 
difference known first and then the thing, or the thing first 
and then the difference, or both together 5 The first alterna¬ 
tive is not possible, because no difference without its counter¬ 
part—that is, no difference which is not the difference from 
something—can be cognized For the same reason the second 
alternative, too, must be rejected. Nor can the third alterna¬ 
tive be accepted, because mind never operates if it once 
1 TatwaMpikH, pp 1163 sqq. * Ibid , pp 165 sqq. 
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rests satisfied with a cognition 1 If the mind knows, for 
example, the pen as pen, there is no necessity m this 

cognition to know the pen again as the not-pencil Even the 
last alternative cannot be maintained For then it must be 
said that the cognition of cause as cause and the cognition 
of the effect as effect exist simultaneously The thing is the 
counterpart of negation and is the cause of negation, because 
the negation is what it is through the thing Now you say 
that both the counterpart and the thing are cognized 
together But what you say is not possible We can perceive 
two things together But they cannot be perceived simul¬ 
taneously as cause and effect The perception of the effect 
always follows the knowledge of cause, and vice versa. 

Those who maintain that difference is the form of the 
thing itself will have to admit that difference can be cognized 
without a knowledge of the counterpart But the view is 
absurd. It may be said that cognition is based upon usage, 
and a thing, say four inches long, is said to be small even 
without reference to a longer thing. Similarly, a thing can 
be called difference even without knowing that from which 
it is different 2 But there is dissimilarity between the two 
cases In the case of smallness, smallness is not the form of 
the thing And when we see the form of the thing we may 
simply add the adjective small, omitting the reference. But 
in the present case difference is said to be the form of the 
thing. And when we perceive the form we must have 
perceived it as different from a particular thing. 3 

1 Buddhermmmyavydpardbhdvdt 2 Tatwadlpiha, p. x 66 

3 The author sums up his criticism of the view that difference is 
the form of things in one stanza thus Sapekshatvatsavadheicha 
tatve advattaprasangatah, eMbhdvadasandehdnnarupam vastunobhtdd 
(p 167) Difference is never the form of things, because difference 
always refers beyond itself, whereas the form of a thing does not, 
difference is always qualified by the counterpart and therefore enters 
the form of the thing as its determination, and the defender of 
difference will be obliged to accept non-dualism, if the form of 
every thing is difference, then the form of difference too must be 
difference, and the form of the whole universe must be difference, 
and the idea developed to its logical extreme would result m nihilism, 
moreover, if difference is the nature of a thing, we would never have 
doubted its identity, for the moment we see it we should have seen 
it as different from other things 
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THE COGNITION OF NEGATION 

The Maiyayikas maintain that when the material things 
are perceived there is need of contact between senses and 
substance But m the case of negation there is no need of 
such contact. The contact exists between the sense and the 
basis But the basis is known as the characterized and the 
negation as the characteristic . 1 And if what is characterized 
is seen through the senses, the characteristic also must be 
so seen. 

But this is a view with which we cannot agree Leaving 
out the idea of contact with matter which is now an exploded 
conception, we cannot understand how we can see negation. 
It has been said that we cannot perceive distance even, 
not to speak of perceiving negation. One may with 
justification say that, though the idea of distance is an 
interpretation, it is an unconscious and involuntary inter¬ 
pretation, but we cannot say even so much about negation. 
It is of course an interpretation, but is quite a voluntary 
interpretation. For example, m an empty room a thief may 
be said to see absence of gold, whereas a housewife absence 
of furniture. And if absence is not a voluntary interpretation, 
but an existent fact or an interpretation like that of distance, 
both the thief and the housewife must have seen the same 
fact. It is only the usage of the word "absence' that makes 
us think that we see it And the expression that we see 
negation is of course loose. So much is implied in the 
Naiyayika view that we cannot perceive negation unless we 
remember the thing negated, that is, the absence of which 
we are said to perceive, and think that, if it were there, it 
would have been perceived . 2 

1 Visvanadha: Siddhdntamuktdvali, p 46. 

2 See Keava Misra* Tarkabhdshd, p, 67, and Visvanadha; 
Stddhdntamuktdvalt, p 44 Tena abhdvopalambke pratiyogyupalam- 
bhabhdvah karanam Tatra yogyatd apekshitd Sd cha pratiyog%$atva~ 
prasanjanaprasanptapraUyogikatavarupd. 

H 
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It is for these reasons that Kumarila says that negation 
is not perceived through the senses, but only through the 
mind 1 Yet he thinks that negation belongs to reality itself 
He says that we are able to distinguish things only because 
negation is existentially valid, i.e. has being 2 But as the 
Vaibhashikas say, negation has no individual nature of its 
own 3 * * * * 8 If negation is an existential category, ]ust as one thin g 
is different from another, one negation must be different 
from another negation. But do the thief and the housewife, 
in our example, see the difference of their negations m that 
empty room ? We cannot see differences of negations. If we 
do, we could have been able to differentiate them. But we 
cannot. And just as negations must be different from each 
other they must be different from positive things also, i e. 
from their bases But as shown above, it cannot be proved 
that they are. 

Besides, negative is the non-positive. We can understand 
what a positive thing means. Or at least we cannot under¬ 
stand the negative unless we understand the positive And 
one who says that he understands the negative must admit 
that he understands the positive. But is there anything that 
corresponds to the ‘non’m the word non-positive? Can that 
be a thing of flesh and blood? When we make the judgment 
‘It is not green,’ is there any existent fact that answers to 
the ‘not’ ? Otherwise how can we maintain that negation is 
a category of existence? 

1 Slokavarhka, p 482 Grhitva vastusadbhavam smrivd cha prah- 
yogmam, mSnasam nashtajnanam jayate aksMnapekshanSl. 

2 Ibid, pp. 473-4. Vastwasankarastddhiicha iatprdmdnyasamfi- 

srayd KsMre dadhtbhavedevamdadhm kskiramghale patah, iaie srngarn 
py divyadau. chmtanyam murhratmam apsu gandho msascMgncm 

vdyau rupena tau saha, vyomm samsparhta te cha na chedasya 
pramdnatd Things are not mixed up, only because negation is valid 

If it is not valid, milk would be the same as curd, and curd rmiy 

the pot would have been a cloth, the hare would have horns, the 

earth and other inorganic things consciousness, the soul would have 
a form, water smell, fiie taste, and air colour, and one can even 
touch ether. 

8 M. M Lakshmipuram Srmivasacharya. Manameyarahasya- 
ilokavarhkam, p 267. The arguments given here are similar to those 
of the VaibMshikas against negation. 
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Hence, though Bradley has always been trying to recant 
his position, and acknowledge allegiance to Hegel by 
following Bosanquet, the truth lies towards the view at 
which he independently arrived He writes “The reahty 
repels the suggested alteration, but the suggestion is not 
any movement of the fact, nor in the fact does the given 
subject maintain itself against the actual attack of a dis¬ 
crepant quality The process takes place in the unsubstantial 
region of ideal experiment And the steps of that experiment 
are not even asserted to exist in the world outside our 
heads ,,:l 

It would not be out of place to refer here to a view of 
Kumarila, which is relevant to our discussion He says that 
as senses cannot come into contact with negation, but as 
we cognize negation, we have to postulate a peculiar way 
of cognizing it, viz. anupalabdht or absence of knowledge. 
But those who maintain that negation is not an existential 
category and does not belong to reahty, but is only a mental 
construction, cannot accept this special way of knowing So 
Chitsukhacharya brings the following objections 2 against 
Kumarila According to the latter, absence of knowledge 
produces knowledge of absence Yet he says that this is not 
inference, because the relation of reason and consequent can 
exist only between two positive entities, but absence of 
knowledge is not a positive entity Now Chitsukhacharya 
asks' Can absence of knowledge produce knowledge of 
absence 5 If it does, absence of particular knowledge m deep 
sleep ought to produce knowledge of particular absence But 
it does not It may be added that absence of only possible 
knowledge can produce knowledge of absence In deep sleep 
knowledge is not possible, therefore we have no knowledge 
of absence In that case, if absence of possible knowledge 
necessarily leads to knowledge of absence, then the relation 
between the two must be that of cause and effect or reason 
and consequent. If so, anupalabdhi is not a way of knowing 
different from inference, for, as in inference, we proceed from 
reason to consequent Besides, how do you know that you 
have absence of knowledge 5 Is it because you have know- 

1 Principles of Logic, p. 120. 2 Tatwadipika, p 277, 
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ledge of absence? But this knowledge of absence must be 
due to another absence of knowledge, which m its turn 
must be due to another knowledge of absence, and so on 
ad infinitum This infinite regress is not avoidable, and 
vitiates the view 

Again, is this absence of knowledge the prior absence of 
knowledge, or absence due to the destruction of knowledge, 
or the mutual negation of knowledge and its absence, or the 
eternal absence of knowledge? It cannot be the first, because 
m that case when a thing, say a post, which has already 
been seen is destroyed we cannot have a knowledge of its 
absence For the absence here is due to destruction, but is 
not prior absence. Nor can it be the second alternative, 
because in that case we cannot have a knowledge of the 
other kinds of absence Nor can it be the third Here the 
absence of knowledge and knowledge are said to mutually 
negate each other But m order to mutually negate each 
other both must exist together If so, where there is know¬ 
ledge how can its absence exist? The fourth alternative, too, 
cannot be accepted. For then other kinds of absence cannot 
be known. 

Moreover, absence of knowledge cannot be said to be 
instrumental in producing knowledge of absence. For how 
does it operate? It is only positive entities that can perform 
any function 

Further, what can be meant by this absence of knowledge? 
Is it the absence of valid cognition? Or is it the absence of 
some cognition or other? It cannot be the first. For when 
we mistake a rope for a snake we have no valid cognition. 
But there does not necessarily arise a cognition of absence 
at that time. And if, as you say, the absence of valid 
cognition leads to the cognition of absence, the illusion 
ought not to have arisen. Instead of the cognition of the 
snake we ought to have the cognition of the absence of 
the snake. 

The second alternative, too, cannot be accepted. For we 
do always have the absence of some cognition or other, but 
we do not always have the cognition of absence. Moreover, 
the man suffering from jaundice ought not to see things 
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yellow according to you, for he does have the absence of 
some cognition or other at the time But he sees things 
yellow So absence of knowledge is not instrumental in 
producing knowledge of absence. 

Thus negation is neither an object of perception nor an 
object of the special way of knowing called anupalabdhi. 
Yet we adopt the expression "perception of negation' 
because of its usage 

The Advaitm in his denial of anupalabdhi as a way of 
knowing is not to be interpreted as accepting the Buddhist 
theory that negation is an inference 1 Even Rumania re¬ 
jects it, for the process of negating, though ideal or 
reflective, lacks the middle term It may be said that the 
counterpart, which has to be imagined or remembered 
before negating, can act as a middle term. But an imagined 
counterpart cannot be a middle term, for the middle term 
must be real 2 And we do not always negate some particular 
thing actually seen previously and remembered at the mo¬ 
ment m question. The Advaitm therefore regards negation 
as a voluntary interpretation of a positive thing, an inter¬ 
pretation made to serve a purpose The reflective activity 
involved may be regarded as an ideal experiment, but as 
m judgment, it is so spontaneous that it cannot be 
treated as inference 

1 Th Stcherbatsky Buddhistic Logic, Vol I, p, 366. 

2 Slokav&rtika, p. 484. 
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NEGATION AND AFFIRMATION 

It may be said that as every negative implies k positive, 
every positive implies a negative Reality cannot be regarded 
as merely positive, but must be regarded as negative too 
Therefore, as forming an aspect of Reality, negation must 
be real. Bradley writes “As to whether affirmation and 
denial are co-ordinate, we may say that m the end they are 
so, because the conscious use of ideas as ideas implies both 
a positive and a negative aspect 3>1 “For the single positive 
is no more than a one-sided abstraction, that, like a mere 
'matter of fact/ lies at the farthest remove from final reality 
and truth/' 2 That is, every judgment is double-edged. It is 
both affirmative and negative. 3 Not only every judgment is 
both, but also negation belongs to reality itself 4 

Taking Bosanquet's conception of reality as expounded 
m his Logic, we can understand how negation belongs to it 
Whatever Bosanquet might say about Beauty and Goodness, 
so far as Truth is concerned, we can say that he is more a 
Hegelian t lan a Bradley an. 5 Truth can therefore be relational 
and negation can belong to it. But Bradley could not have 
maintained this view For him reality is non-relational and 
without differences. And we have shown above that without 
differences distinctions cannot be made 6 Hence negation 
ought to disappear m it Negation appears only because we 
make selections, 7 and emphasize one aspect m abstraction 

1 Principles of Logic, p 125 2 Ibid, p 666. 

5 Bosanquet Logtc, vol, 1, p 281 Cp also Bradley. Principles of 
Logic, p 662 “Thus every judgment is m essence, though not 
explicitly, negative and disjunctive “ Cp also Rumania Sloka- 
vdrtika, p 476. Swarupapararupdbhyam nityam sadasadd tmake 
vaslum jndyete hatichidrupam kmchit kadachana 

4 Principles of Logic, p 665. 

5 Latei he has become a Bradleyan even m his conception of 
Truth But the reader should not forget that here we are confining 
ourselves to what is given m his Logtc 

6 See also footnote a , p. 40 of this work 

7 Principles of Logic, p 663, 
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from the rest In order to make this selection thought must 
exist But m the Absolute thought has no place. Therefore 
at its level no selection is made Hence there is no scope for 
negation to subsist And if Bosanquet’s conception of Truth 
is not ultimately tenable, if Truth is non-relational, he too 
should accept our position. 

Besides, both he and Bradley admit that negation is more 
reflective than affirmation Bradley says “But denial can 
be called more 'reflective'm the sense that we become aware 
of it later.” 1 “You may, when it is compared with affirma¬ 
tion, call it if you please more ‘reflective’m the sense that 
we perhaps generally know that we assert before we know 
that we deny ” 2 Bosanquet, too, writes “Further, however, 
it is also true that m the beginnings of knowledge negation 
is a degree more remote than affirmation; and this character 
of ideality clings to the negative form through its whole 
development, though without debarring it from the acquisi¬ 
tion of objective value ” 3 

If the negative judgment is more reflective than the 
affirmative, we cannot understand how negation can belong 
to reality itself It may do so for Bosanquet, for whom 
reality is logical, but it cannot for Bradley. According to 
the latter, thought creates a division m the felt whole, and 
we get the subject and the predicate. Thus the original 
integrity of the whole is lost. Thought now aims at regaining 
it. Reflection begins from the moment subject and predicate 
are distinguished And at the level thought is able to make 
the judgment “S is not P x but P 2 ” it has become more 
reflective—'Which means that thought is moving farther and 
farther away from the original integrity But until the 
original integrity is attamed, thought cannot have got at 
reality. So if the affirmative judgment itself is a falsification 
or misrepresentation of reality, the negative one is much 
more so If reality is not of the form of judgment at all, it 
would be unreasonable to say that negation belongs to it 
Bradley should either accept |that reality is of the nature 
of thought and is therefore 11 a continuous judgment, as 

1 Principles of Logic, p 125 

a Ibid., p 665. 


3 Logic, vol. 1, p 280 
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Bosanquet does, or must give up the Hegelian conception 
that negation belongs to reality And if the previous chapters 
have succeeded m showing that reality is not of the nature 
of thought, negation should not be given ontological 
validity 

Moreover, no negative judgment can be significant unless 
it implies a positive. When we say “The ink is not red,” 
we should have known that it is of some other colour 
Though what it is is not expressed, the man who makes the 
negative judgment must have known it But no such external 
reference is present in the affirmative judgment, for example, 
“It is green ” Here we need not think of the red or the 
black or the blue So we should say that every significant 
negative judgment implies an affirmative one, but every 
affirmative judgment does not imply a significant negative 
Bosanquet writes “The fact seems to be that affirmation 
presupposes the idea of negative relation m general, while 
the negation presupposes the idea of a corresponding affirma¬ 
tive relation in particular ” x We fully agree with Bosanquet 
But the full significance of his statement does not seem to 
have been noticed by him Every affirmative judgment may 
presuppose the idea of negation vn general, but a general 
negative relation is only a bare negation, and is therefore 
not significant. When we say “It is an elephant” the judg¬ 
ment excludes all that is not elephant, but the not-elephant 
is very indefinite, and can be the predicate only of that 
negative judgment which is called by Hegel the infinite 
judgment It is therefore quite insignificant and logically of 
no value. We should therefore admit that the significant 
negative implies an affirmative, but not that the affirmative 
implies a significant negative 
That is why the followers of Sankara say that negation 
has no metaphysical validity They do not deny that we do 
not make use of the idea of negation or difference, they 
only assert that the idea is not ultimately valid Negation 
does not exist We say that we perceive the absence of the 
pen on the table But what is it that we actually perceive ? 
It is only the table. Our senses are in contact with the 
1 Logic, vol 1, p 281. 
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table , 1 but not with the absence of the pen. So ontologically 
or existentially absence or negation of anything is identical 

with that on which it is said to subsist That is, absence is 
not a separate entity from its basis . 2 

It may perhaps be said that though absence or negation 
is not separate as a positive entity from its basis, it is separate 
from the basis as a negative entity But it is not so It can 
be separate from its basis only if it is different from its basis, 
but there is no way of proving that it is so different It may 
be objected that if negation is identical with its basis, we 
ought to see the absence of the pen on the table even when 
it is there. For when we see the table which is the basis of 
negation, we ought to see the negation also which is identical 
with it The reply is that the negation cannot be seen on a 
basis which is experienced along with the counterpart And 
of course, in the perception of negation the reflection that 
had the pen been there it would have been perceived is a 
necessary accessory 

Moreover, if negation is significant only because it implies 
an affirmation, it is true of reality not by itself but through 
the affirmative. It is significant, because it leads us to the 

real, and the real is the positive or affirmative 

1 This statement does not mean that our senses come into contact 
with dravya or substance, but they are m contact with what is 
positive Therefore we are not accepting the Naiyayika position, 
that our senses first come into contact with dravya, 

* Sarvadavianasamgraha, p. 165 




PART III 






INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The Hegelian view that truth and reality are identical, and 
that the criterion of the one is the criterion of the other, 
cannot be refuted Yet this view does not imply that thought 
is the same as reality 

There is a tendency in some recent philosophical writers 
to differentiate between the nature of truth from its criterion. 
But this procedure is untenable The criterion of anything, 
if it is a true criterion, must be based upon the nature of 
the thing So the nature of the thing itself must be its 
criterion. Hence Professor Campbell’s view that corre¬ 
spondence is the nature of the phenomenal truth while 
coherence is its criterion cannot be accepted Not only 
correspondence and coherence, but also utility and work¬ 
ability, are aspects of the empincal truth and can form its 
tests. Yet none of them, nor all combined, can be final 

The coherence view is defective because, as shown in 
Part x, coherence cannot be the nature of the Absolute. 
And as expounded by the Hegelians, it cannot distinguish 
between the empirical truth and the empirical falsity It 
does not do justice to the dualistic aspect of finite truth. 
On the contrary, it comes into conflict with it 

The defect of the correspondence view is that it cannot 
be a criterion of reality and is satisfied with being merely a 
criterion of truth 

The object of illusion is as much an object as the object 
of right cognition. It is not an idea or even an ideal content. 
It is not a universal. And when negated by the right cognition 
its object is not absorbed by reality, but somehow vanishes. 
The view of the Hegelians that error is absorbed by reality 
cannot be accepted, because it leads to certain absurdities. 
The predicate of the perceptive judgment is not an ideal 
content, a universal cut loose from its psychic existence, 
but a particular objective fact. 

Maya is the principle of inexplicability. Every system of 
philosophy has to admit it at some place or other. It is 
what is neither existent nor non-existent. It is not an entity 
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possessing an existence distinct from that of the Absolute. 
Hence there is no dualism of may a and Brahman m Sankara. 

Non-conti adiction as the nature and criterion of truth is 
more satisfactory than coherence In fact, the two should 
not be identified as they have been by Bradley and 
Bosanquet. Most of the defects found by Professor Joachim 
m the coherence notion are not present m the notion of 
non-conti adiction. 

That truth is its own cnteiion means that truth is self- 
revealing But finite truth, on the coherence view, is not self- 
revealing, and therefore the passage from the finite truth to 
the ultimate truth, according to it, is not continuous. But the 
difficulty is overcome by the view of non-contradiction 

We cannot accept the Platonic theory of Ideas or uni¬ 
versal? There is only one universal, that is the Brahman or 
the Absolute The ideal contents are not real umversals, 
they are only concepts The real, or what Bosanquet calls 
the concrete universal, must be sought towards the subject 
of judgment. 

Logically, there are five levels of reality These levels 
should not be called by the name of degrees, because the 
word degrees implies the idea of more and less, and that 
falsity somehow forms part and parcel of truth. 

Existence is identical with reality No distinction should 
be drawn between the two. 

The view developed heie has a realistic basis It does not 
start with subjective idealism, as Bosanquet’s does. Subjec¬ 
tive idealism is not accepted even as a propaedeutic. Hence 
the present theory satisfies the demands of both realism and 
idealism. 



CHAPTER I 


TRUTH AND REALITY 

The problem of truth is more or less identical with the 
problem of philosophy Especially from Descartes onwards, 
it has come to occupy the most important place m the 
systems of different philosophers, until m Hegel it has 
become the problem of philosophy. He writes: ‘‘The objects 
of philosophy, it is true, are upon the whole the same as 
those of religion In both the object is Truth, m that supreme 
sense m which God and God only is the Truth .” 1 

Hegel’s view can be well appreciated only if we realize 
that the criterion of reality and that of truth cannot be 
separated Before Hegel most of the modern philosophers 
regarded truth as correspondence to fact The presupposition 
of this view is that man’s knowledge is confined to his ideas 
only, and that no direct contact is possible with the objects 
The latter are not ‘withm’ our mmd But such separation 
between mmd and reality is wrought with grave difficulties 
For if man is confined to his own ideas, there is no access 
at all to the fact. Whatever be the nature of the corre¬ 
spondence, it is m principle impossible to know that our 
ideas correspond to reality Hence it has to be admitted 
that this criterion of truth can never be apphed. 

But the admission imphes the depressmg view that man 
is incapable of achieving truth And m an age jubilant over 
scientific discoveries and inventions of machine, enthusiastic 
over the discovery of new continents, hopeful of the conquest 
of Nature, and full of self-confidence engendered by these 
achievements, such a disparaging view of the human intellect 
was not to the taste of man. Moreover, philosophy has just 
emerged successful, through the labours of Kant, from the 
battle with the scepticism of Hume. And the wine of success 
disabled it to realize the limits of man’s intellectual powers. 
That is why Hegel could remark ironically over Kant’s 
attempt to know the powers of thought before allowing it 
1 Wallace The Logic of Hegel, p. 3. 
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to answer the ultimate questions of metaphysics, that “to 
seek to know before we know is as absurd as the resolution 
of Scholasticus not to venture into water until he has 

learned to swim J>1 

So whereas some of the pre-Kantians said that it is not 
possible to have direct access to fact, Hegel said that the 
fact is identical with the idea, that is, thought is identical 
with reality What we know is the fact itself, because it %s 
identical with the idea 1 2 So correspondence is neither the 
nature of truth nor its criterion. Man is part of the cosmos. 
It is reality itself that knows itself through man And man's 
consciousness as part and parcel of reahty knows reality 
directly The thing m itself m Kant is a fiction, a shadowy 
remnant of the pre-Kantian dualism of mmd and matter 
It is of course true that we feel a constraint from something 
not ourselves m knowing the external world But this 
constraint has to be interpreted, not as being exercised by 
some object lying outside our minds and beyond its reach, 
but by its own nature 

This is why Bosanquet regards subjective idealism, though 
not as an ultimately tenable view, yet as a propaedeutic to 
his philosophical theory At first we have to start with the 
view that we know our ideas only Otherwise, if the objects 
are absolutely the same as what we see, there would be no 
scope for illusion. But illusion is an undeniable experience 
Therefore the truth or falsity depends upon something not 
the ideas themselves But this something cannot be an 
object outside our minds For if It is, by hypothesis, the 
object is outside our minds, and is m principle inaccessible. 
But we start upon our philosophical enquiry only with the 
confidence that truth is attainable Therefore that constrain¬ 
ing object, but for which the distinction between truth and 
falsity would not have been possible,must be within our minds, 
though it is not the particular idea m consideration And 
this object is nothing else but the peculiarity of mmd itself. 

1 Wallace The Logic of Hegel, p 17 

2 Even, according to the view developed here, in perception what 
we see is the object itself But our difference from Hegel is that it is 
not an ideal content. 
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Now this identification of thought and reality has led 

Hegel to the identification of logic and metaphysics If 
thought is ultimately identical with reality, then a study of 
the nature of the former must reveal to us the secrets of 
the latter. So the reason for this identification by Hegel 
must be sought in his epistemology The nature of reality 
cannot be independently determined If we are to know 
reality, we have to know it through our thoughts Reality 
can be known by us only as it can be known through thought. 
“To get at the truth of any object or event, even of feelings, 
perception, opinions, and mental ideas, we must think it 
over Now in any case to think things over is at least to 
transform feelings, ordinary ideas, etc., into thoughts >n 
Thus we can know reality only through thought The only 
way of knowing reality, therefore, lies m the study of 
thought itself 

If by studying the nature of thought we can know reality, 
then the criterion of truth and that of reality must be the 

same Usually we regard truth as the character of thought 
or judgments, and reality and unreality as the character of 

facts But as proved by Hegel and his followers, thought 
and reality are identical. Therefore truth and reality also 
must be the same 

But if thought and reality are identical, how are we to 
distinguish between truth and falsity, or between reality 

and unreality? The Hegelians say that truth or reality is 
what is coherent, and falsity and unreality is what is 
incoherent. If an idea agrees with the rest, it is a truth and 
a fact, otherwise a mere idea Bosanquet writes: “The world 
of objective reference (1 e. of meanings or ideas) and the 
world of reality are the same world, regarded in the former 
case as composed of isolated though determined contents, 
and m the latter case as composed of contents determined 
by systematic combination m a single coherent structure 

But is it possible to regard one fact as cohering with the 
rest? Of course, one idea coheres with another But if two 
facts are found together, we say that they simply coexist, 
and there is no meaning m speaking of their coherence. 

1 Wallace* The Logic of Hegel, p. 8. 2 Logic, vot 1, p. 5. 

I 
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Coherence is not mere co-existence, hut implies the necessity 
of implication or the entailment of one by another 1 But 
between facts of which reality is said to be a system we 
cannot think of such entailment 2 If so, the criterion of 
truth cannot be the criterion of reality 
Here again the epistemology of the Hegelians helps them 
out of the difficulty For them whatever we know is an 
ideal content or concept Take any fact, it is already an 
idea You may point to a thing, and say “This is not an 
idea”, but no, just as the thing m front of you is a ‘this,’ 
the thing behmd you is a ‘this’ Similarly, there are an 
infinite number of other 'thises ’ Hegel writes “It is as a 
universal, too, that we give utterance to the sensuous fact 
What we say is ‘This,’ le the universal this, or we say 
‘it is,’ l e being m general .” 3 Though not with regard to 
the ‘this,’ Bradley writes- “The content of a given is for 
ever relative to something not given, and the nature of its 
‘what’ is hence essentially to transcend its given ‘that ’ This 
we call the ideality of the given finite ” 4 The ‘what’ trans¬ 
cends the ‘that,’ because it is an idea That is, the content 
of a fact is an idea Hegel also writes “The proposition that 
the finite is of ideal nature constitutes Idealism. In philosophy 
idealism consists of nothing else than the recognition that 
the finite has no veritable being ” 5 That the finite has no 
veritable being means for him that it is an ideal content 
So what we call finite facts are ideas, universal They are 
of course said to be not mere ideas, i e not psychological 
They are yet ideal enough to cohere If every finite is 
therefore an idea or universal, what can be the real fact? 
It is the system of all these ideas, the Absolute. 

1 Cp Ewing Idealism A Critical Survey, p 228 

2 Cp Bradley “The real connection which seems to be the 
counterpart of logical sequence is itself not necessary It is necessary 
for us when in ideal experiment we retrace the process of actual 
fact” (Principles of Logic, p 206), 

8 Baillie HegeVs Phenomenology of Mind, p 152 Bradley does not 
seem to hold the same view about the This ' But m other cases he 
agrees with Hegel Cp Principles of Logic, Book 11, Part 11, chaps 1, 

111 * Appearance and Reality, p 166 

5 The Science of Logic, vol 1, p 168 
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So far we have given what seems to be the view of 
Hegel and his followers Let us now see how far we can 
accept it 

It certainly does not seem to be possible for us to have 
separate catena for truth and reality We pronounce a thing 
unreal when the judgment about it is contradicted by 
another For example, the two judgments, “It is a snake” 
and “It is a rope” cannot both be true. If the snake is real, 
the rope must be unreal, and vice versa Reality and un¬ 
reality have to be known through judgments, but through 
judgments their nature must have been transformed. So 
truth will be the same as the real, and falsity as the unreal 

But as Bradley’s examination of judgment shows, this 
identification of truth and reality does not necessarily pre¬ 
suppose the identity of thought and reality. There is some 
truth in the instinct of man who regards truth as the 
character of thought or idea and reality as that of fact. 
The problem of truth arises only because man’s consciousness 
faces an object, that is not an idea Our experience might 
be the experience of reality through us. But the fact m no 
way affects the view that m experience we always face an 
object, the constraint of which is not experienced as the 
constraint of our mind’s own nature. We may accept that 
the object is spiritual But the acceptance does not alter 
the fact that it is an object and it is given. We may not be 
able to have a separate criterion for reality But this inability 
is due to our nature, which nature requires or presupposes 
also that the fact or the object should stand over against 
our minds. That is why Bradley says that so long as the 
‘other’ is left unabsorbed thought could not have attained 
truth, but the moment the ‘other’ is absorbed truth becomes 
reality, for thought vanishes That is, truth and reality have 
meaning for us only so long as thought faces an ‘Other.’ 

If so much is admitted, Hegel’s view that a study of the 
nature of pure thought can open for us the heart of reality 
has to be rejected. The wealth of reality is stored up in the 
‘Other ’ And what the latter gives thought when knocked 
at its door is contingent, 1 e empirical. What motives guide 
reality when it confers its gifts upon human intellect can be 
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understood only when we become one with reality But 
then there would be no knocking at its door for any of 
its gifts For at that level the distinction between the 
receiver and the received, the possessor and the possessed, 

vanishes 



CHAPTER II 


THE NATURE AND CRITERION OF TRUTH 

There is -a tendency In some recent philosophical works 

to separate the nature of truth from its criterion Dr Ewing 
writes ‘The view that finds the nature of truth m ‘coherence 1 
should be rejected and a modified form of correspondence 
theory should be adopted But he has no objection to 
regard coherence as a criterion of truth, for “any possible 
ground of objection can be itself classed as an objection 
based on alleged incoherence, and therefore falls within the 
system by assuming that the really incoherent cannot be 
true 112 

Professor Campbell holds a similar view. He accepts a 
sUpra-rational Absolute and calls it the noumenal truth. 
As the subject-object dualism does not remain m it, the 
conception of correspondence as the nature of truth does 
not apply to it. Yet he has no objection to regard coherence 
as its nature “Systematic wholeness / 1 according to him, 
“is the characteristic of Reality 1,3 “Reality is a single 
system/' 4 The question of the criterion of truth does not arise 
at all with regard to the noumenal truth For the noumenal 
truth is beyond our intellect and there is no possibility of 
testing it Moreover, coherence as a test is not capable of 
self-completion and is not therefore metaphysically valid.® 
So though coherence is the nature of noumenal truth it 
cannot be its test 

As Professor Campbell comes nearer our position by 

accepting a supra-rational Absolute than Dr. Ewmg, we 
shall examine the view with special reference to him. As 
regards the view that coherence is the nature of the Absolute 
we have considered it m the first part and proved it to 
be untenable We of course agree with him in that the 
notion of the correspondence is neither a criterion nor the 

2 Ibid , p. 245. 
5 Ibid., p, 99- 


1 Idealism A Critical Survey , p 440. 

3 Scepticism and Construction, p 38. 

4 Ibid , p 54 
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nature of the noumenal truth, for m it the dualism of thought 
and its ‘Other’ is not found 

But with regard to the finite or the phenomenological 
truth, he wntes “We shall find, I think, that the readjust¬ 
ment to which we are compelled affords a qualified vindi¬ 
cation of the correspondence view of meaning, though 
certainly not of the criterion of the truth ” 1 Thus as truth 
at our level always implies the opposition of subject and 
object, its nature must be that of correspondence. But the 
test of finite truth is coherence, but not correspondence, 
because there is no way of getting at the object and comparing 
it with our idea 

But this method of separating the nature of a thing from 
its test is unjustified The test, if it is a tiue test, must 
have been based upon the nature of the thing If we know 
that X is the nature of A, then to find out whether a particu¬ 
lar thing is A or not, we have to ascertain the presence of 
X in it If the nature ol truth at the empirical level is 
correspondence, we can know whether a particular cognition 
is true or not by ascertaining the presence of correspondence 
That we fail in ascertaining it is a different matter And we 
fail m applying the test of coherence too. Profcssoi Campbell 
himself is aware of this. He writes “There can be no absolute 
certainty in terms of the coherence test.” “But complete 
certainty is plainly an idle dieam ” 2 For at the pheno¬ 
menological level, even if per impossible we exhaust all the 
possible judgments that can be made, and find them coherent, 
that all these cohere is itself a judgment, the coherence of 
which, m its turn, with the previous ones, has to be known 
And this process continues ad mfmilum, so that complete 
coherence is m principle never attained. Numerous forms 
of the same argument have been brought forward against 
the Hegelian idealists, whenever they tried to show that 
correspondence in all its forms is a test which is in principle 
inapplicable Hence, if these tests fare similarly, why we 
should take one to be the nature of empirical truth and 
regard the other as its test is not known Just as in cor¬ 
respondence it is said that we have in our hands only the 

1 Scepticism and Construction, p. 84 a Ibid., p xoo 
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idea but not the object, in coherence, too, we have the idea, 
but not the object, because coherence can be said to be the 
coherence of only ideas. 

The uncertainty that dogs the footsteps of these tests is 
due to the fimtude of thought We can obtain certainty 
only when- ideality and reality become completely identical 
But then thought itself disappears and ideality vanishes 
with it That is, absolute certainty is attainable only at the 
noumenal level If the ideality of the finite is accepted, we 
are within the realm of the ideal so long as we are within 
the realm of the finite But the ideal is unstable What is 
stable is reality only So complete truth is not possible at 
the empirical level 

But in our practical life we cannot rest content with 
absolute uncertainty We want some certainty so that life 
may be possible And the certainty needed thought tries to 
obtain by using all the tests At the empirical level, not only 
correspondence, coherence, and feeling of satisfaction, 
but also utility and workability can be tests of truth only 
because none of them is ultimate It may perhaps be said 
that utility and workability is a test of value but not of 
truth But if m any sense a thing means what it does for 
us, then we must be able to know finite truth at least to 
some extent by its utility and workability It is, of course, 
admitted that none of these tests can be final by itself, nor 
with the others, for such a defect is inherent m the finitude 
of thought itself Yet they are supplementary, and give us 
enough certainty to base our actions on. 

This practical certainty is sometimes the same as what 
Professor Campbell calls intellectual incorrigibility 1 In direct 
perception the judgment, ‘The Rose is red,’ is not intel¬ 
lectually corrigible so far as it is uncontradicted, though it 
is not intellectually satisfactory as the j udgment form cannot 
answer to the ideal of thought But when the perceptual 
judgment is lifted up to pure ideality and is turned into 
memory judgment, doubt begins Then even when we have 
attained that incorrigibility we cannot be sure of it. 
Thought here makes use of all tests to prevent inactivity 
1 Scepticism and Construction, p 98 
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And we must always be prepared to give up the cognition 
as false Professor Campbell writes ‘ ‘The constant possibility, 
therefore, of having to revise one’s mental picture of any 
reality must be accepted even at the phenomenological 
level .” 1 As this probability is constant, it must be concluded, 
whenever uncontradicted existence is not given through 
our cognitions, that certainty cannot be declared to be 
intellectually incorrigible. 

We should admit with Professor Campbell that, because of 
the subject-object dualism, correspondence expresses an as¬ 
pect, though not the whole as he seems to think, of the nature 
of phenomenological truth But coherence also is an aspect 
of this truth Correspondence appears only because of the 
ideas. But coherence also arises only because of the ideas. 
It is the ideas that are to cohere with each other And this 
coherence is their truth If it is said that we can never know 
whether an idea corresponds with an object or not, the reply 
is that we can never know also whether any idea or a 
system of ideas coheres with the rest It is because of this 
defect that these tests are said to be metaphysically invalid. 

Workability and utility, too, enter the nature of finite 
truth as an aspect. For as said above, if a thing can mean 
what it does they must form an aspect of truth But a thing 
can mean what it does only at the empirical level Therefore 
workability and utility, too, cannot be attributed to the 
absolute truth. 

1 Septtctsm and Construction, p ioi. 
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TRUTH AS COHERENCE 

The theory of truth as coherence has been strongly advocated 
by many idealists, and has been equally strongly criticized 
by many realists We shall here examine it from our own 
viewpoint. 

Dr Ewing writes • “Coherence must not be confused with 
self-consistency Anybody who believed in a thoroughly 
pluralistic world m which every fact was logically indepen¬ 
dent of every other would still hold that his view was self- 
consistent in that the different facts did not contradict each 
other, but he certainly would not be maintaining the 
coherence theory but rather its opposite What is meant 
is not merely that the different facts do not contradict each 
other, which would be compatible with their being all quite 
indifferent to each other logically, but that they stand in 
some positive logical relation of entailment to each other ” l 

But Dr Ewing seems to have no objection to the view 
that reality is a coherent system He writes - “It also seems 
to me that the importance and indeed the mdispensability 
of coherence as a criterion of truth makes it reasonable 
to hold that it or something like it is true of the real world .” 2 
As we pointed out m the previous chapter, facts as such 
cannot be said to cohere They simply coexist. Only when 
they are treated as ideal contents can we say that they 
cohere As reality is spoken of as coherent it is a system 
of ideal contents. But what is reality ? If we understand 
by it a self-sustaining individual, there could be only one 
such individual, viz. the Absolute Every finite thing is not 
self-sustaining, but sustained by it. So the Absolute only 
is what is self-consistent. The question is not merely a self- 
consistency of theory, but also of the real But reality is 
a system of ideal contents, each of which implies the rest. 
Therefore, any content or system of contents which leaves 
out some others will be affected by them from outside on 

1 Idealism. A Critical Survey, p. 228. * Ibid, 232. 
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account of the entaiiment Internal discrepancy, or what 
is the same as want of internal consistency, appears There- 
fore if reality is regarded as a coherent system, coherence 

must be said to include self-consistency also 

Not only the idea of self-consistency, but also that of 
all-inclusiveness is included m the coherence notion We 
have said that any ideal content or system of contents suffers 
from want of internal harmony by their being affected by 
what is left out So the only way of removing this discord 
is by including all For this reason also the Absolute is the 
only truth 

In the first part we have examined whether the Absolute 
can be said to be coherent We shall here see how far 
coherence can be said to be nature of the criterion of truth, 
both the finite and the absolute In a previous chapter 
we have said that the problem of truth arises at all only 
so long as thought exists. If coherence as a test requires 
that, m order to be able to apply it, the finite being should 
become one with the Absolute, then it is not a real test 
at all, because it is inapplicable. On the other hand, if the 
finite being, with the hope of applying it, becomes one with 
the Absolute, the test as well as the judgment to be tested 
disappear, and there would be no need of the application 
of the former. This contradiction is the logical impli¬ 
cation of the coherence view Therefore coherence neither 
as the nature of truth nor as its criterion is metaphysically 
valid. 

Let us take the judgment, “The table is made of teak.” 
How can we know that the judgment is true? According 
to the advocates of coherence we can know its truth only 
when we ascertain that it agrees with the rest of the judg¬ 
ments that can be made about the universe Dr Ewing 
writes "We could not understand fully The flower m the 
crannied wall* without knowing what life as such is and 
without the general physical state of the earth as a whole 
which m its turn depends on the sun, while the latter prob¬ 
ably depends on the whole stellar system for its condition 
and movement .” 1 Reality must be conceived as a system 
of judgments Any judgment can be pronounced true only 
1 Idealism A Critical Survey, p, 233. 
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if it agrees with the rest But taking any judgment or any 
system of judgments by itself, we can never be sure that 
it is true unless we have known the rest But this fact 

implies that any judgment or system of judgments can be 
pronounced true only if it is all-mclusive 

If we accept that the nature of truth as well as that of 
reality is the same, and that it is coherence, we cannot agree 
with Dr. Ewing when he says <e l do not see why one part 
of a coherent system of propositions taken by itself may 
not be as coherent internally as the whole system Granted 
that it would m that case be logically absurd to assert it 
while denying the rest, I do not see why there should be 
any logical objection whatever to asserting it or why its 
internal coherence should be affected by the non-assertion 
of the rest To assert separately from the rest is not to deny 
the rest 3,1 For if the rest is not asserted, we can never know 
that what is asserted is true And taken by itself any finite 
system of propositions cannot be true, because so taking 
it we regard it as an independent fact, but it certainly is 
not an independent fact And when we know what is left 
out the former is not taken by itself. 

Dr Ewing may say that he does not regard the nature 
of truth as the same as that of reality, for the nature of 
truth is correspondence while that of reality is coherence. 
But we have shown m the first chapter of this Part that 
ultimately truth must be identical with reality Dr. Ewing 
may point out that he is not speaking of any ultimate truth 
and reality but of the human. But it would not convey 
much meaning to say that finite reality is coherent. For, 
as Dr Ewing himself thinks, if coherence is entailment or 
implication, then finite reality, which consists of a number 
of facts, cannot be said to be coherent. As we have said 
above, implication which is a necessary relation cannot be 
regarded as holding between facts. And finite truth, we have 
proved, has not only an aspect of correspondence but also 
of coherence, immediate apprehension and workability. 

So taking the view of Bradley and Bosanquet that truth 
is the whole, our objection against it holds true. Any 
judgment cannot be regarded as true unless we know that 
1 Idealism, A Critical Survey, p. 234, 
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it agrees with all the judgments that can be made in the 
universe But such knowledge is identical with the Absolute 
m which thought is said to have no place. And if we attain 
it there would be no problem of truth at all for us 
While criticizing the conception of coherence we cannot 
but note the confessions of Professor Joachim, *one of its 
upholders He writes “The known truth, as the subject of 
study m a theory of knowledge, is a concrete universal 
content, a single meaning differentiated into many con¬ 
stituent meanings, and emerging m and for many different 
minds But the constituent meanings are themselves univer¬ 
sal They are determinate judgments of science, or system 
of such judgments, not this or that opinion " x “The difference 
of this or that knowing mmd . . is recognized only to be set 
aside, and if necessary, discounted They are accidental im¬ 
perfections, superficial irregularities in the medium through 
which truth is reflected, limitations in the vessels through 
which knowledge is poured. . My and your thinking, my 
and your 'self/ the particular temporal processes, and the 
extreme self-substantiation of the finite 'modes' which is 
error m its full discordance these are incidents somehow 
connected with the known truth, but they themselves, and 
the manner of their connection, are excluded from the theory 
of knowledge They are problems to be discussed, if any¬ 
where, m Metaphysics/' 1 2 “But surely, it will be said, all 
this is beside the point The problems connected with the 
dual character of knowledge exist only for Metaphysics, and 
Metaphysics may be trusted to deal with them A theory 
of knowledge, as you yourself have admitted, studies the 
known truth, qua timeless and universal, and the temporal 
and individual aspect of knowledge, if not entirely eliminated, 
fades away into background " 3 “Now I will not pause to 
contest this objection. . . . And a 11 I will say is this* No 
theory formulated under the coherence theory ts a theory of 
knowledge in that sense For truth as conceived under the 

1 Cp the view of Mr. C. R Moms that idealistic logic bases its 
theory of judgments on the nature of the judgments of science 
(Idealistic Logic, p 153) 

2 The Nature of Truth, p 168 


8 Ibid., p 168. 
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coherence notion is the character of one significant whole, 
and a theory of truth thus conceived is of necessity a 
metaphysical theory.” (That is, as we have said, a theory 
of truth must also be a theory of reality.) “Hence, if the 
coherence notion is to be maintained, we cannot exclude 
these problems and we cannot shift the burden by an appeal 
to extraneous Metaphysics ” x “Thus, it must render intel¬ 
ligible the ‘dual nature of experience,’ which a mere ‘theory 
of knowledge,’ and a theory of conduct, assume as the 
fundamental character of the subject matter which they 
have respectively to study .” 2 “And the tale of disaster is 
not yet finished Our knowledge is thought ‘about’ an 
Other, and the opposition of the thought and its Other 
is apparently vital Truth, 1 e. such truth as we attam m 
judgments and inference, dwells neither in thought nor m 
thought’s Other, but in some sense m the union of the two 
And the union, to which we give the name of ‘correspon¬ 
dence,’ demands the independence and opposition of the 
factors which it unites ” “Now we saw long ago that if 
the coherence notion is to approve itself, ‘a continuous 
passage’ must be shown from the conception of things, 
which renders the coherence notion possible, to the duahstic 
conception which is involved in correspondence .” 3 “But this, 
as we have just shown, is not only de facto unaccomplished, 
but is impossible by the very nature of the case. A theory 
of truth, based on the coherence-notion, is not itself true, 
qua coherent; or if true, its truth is a fatal exception which 
destroys its own basis. No judgment or system of judgments 
can be completely true if truth is ‘coherence’; and therefore 
the system of judgments (the theory), m which the coherence 
notion is most adequately formulated, must still of necessity 
fail of complete truth ” 4 

Now, what is this disaster due to ? We proved in Part x 
that a coherent Absolute does not leave any place for the 
individual. Here Professor Joachim complains that the 
coherence-notion gives no place for the judgment of par¬ 
ticular individuals. Both difficulties are cognate. 

1 The Nature of Truth, p. 169. 2 Ibid., p 170. 

2 Ibid , p. 172. * Ibid., p. 177. 
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Truth, according to the coherence notion, is a system 
of judgments But it is the presupposition of knowledge 
that truth is a discovery, not a construction Therefore, the 
ideal truth must be regarded as eternally accomplished As 
such it contains even those judgments that will be made 
m the future So every new judgment which we think we 
are making is not really new Hence, the conclusion that 
the coherence-notion does not allow the individual to make 
any judgment 

Moreover, because ultimate truth is a coherent system, 
and nothmg can fall outside it, even error cannot be 
excluded But what place are we to give error if it is to be 
included m truth? Bradley says that error is turned into 
truth by division and rearrangement 1 He writes “Error 
is truth, it is partial truth, that is false only because partial 
and left incomplete The Absolute has without subtraction 
all those qualities and it has every arrangement which we 
seem to confer upon it by our mistake The only mistake 
lies in our failure to give also the complement The reality 
owns the discordance and the discrepancy of false appear¬ 
ance, but it possesses also much else m which this jamng 
character is swallowed up and dissolved in fuller harmony ” 2 

But what about the judgment, “There is a devil m the 
tree,” which a child makes seeing the branch of a tree, and 
the judgment, “It is a snake,” which we sometimes make 
seeing a rope in the dark? Do the devil and the snake belong 
to reality? Bradley says that they belong to reality not as 
such but as resolved and modified In reality there is a 
reshuffling of all elements, and in the process error loses 
its nature of bemg error and becomes truth. But what about 
the correct judgments? Axe they also not reshuffled? They 
must be, because the nature of reality, according to Bradley, 
is not of the form of judgment. So in the process of dissolu¬ 
tion and rearrangement, not only the erroneous judgments, 
but also the correct ones lose their forms. But in that case, 
is the correct judgment given any special treatment by the 
Absolute? Certainly not Then are the empirical truth and 
error the same? 

1 Appearance and Reality, pp. 192-4 * Ibid, p 192 
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According to Bradley, the false judgment, “It is a snake/' 
is false because the thing is really a rope, and the rope 

and the snake collide with each other We have collision 
only because the subject is limited to a particular thing. 
If it is made wider and wider so as to include the whole 
universe then no collision is possible, because m such a wide 
subject both the snake and the rope can find place If the 
snake cannot exist here it can exist somewhere else 

But on this view will there be any distinction between 
truth and error? The question is not whether there is a 
snake somewhere in the universe, but whether it is here. 
And the judgment is false, not because it does not recognize 
that the snake exists somewhere m the universe, but because 
it says that it exists here 

So we may conclude that the coherence notion does not 
allow the finite individual not merely to commit error but 
even to make any judgment. And the defect is due to the 
fact that the Absolute Truth which is eternal is regarded 
as a coherent system of judgments made by finite individuals 
It interferes with their freedom even to err Had truth been 
treated not as a system, but as supra-rational and therefore 
indeterminate, this difficulty would have been overcome. 
Bradley of course calls his Absolute supra-rational But he 
does not seem to have realized the full significance of his 
conception If truth is supra-rational, it cannot be a coherence 
of finite judgments Then only can free scope be given to 
finite individuals to err and make their own judgments 
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TRUTH AS CORRESPONDENCE 

We have already said something about correspondence We 
found that it does justice to the dualistic element m our 
experience It cannot be the nature of absolute truth, or 
its criterion, for there is no dualism m the Absolute Even 
m the case of the finite truth, it fails as a criterion, for so 
long as and wherever correspondence holds the 'Other' 
always remains and is not overcome 

While the theory of coherence claims to be a metaphysical 
theory, le. a theory of reality also, correspondence view is 
content with being a theory of knowledge For the latter 
truth cannot be identical with reality In fact, it can say 
nothing about reality It cannot provide us with a criterion 
to distinguish the real from the unreal Correspondence 
cannot be a cntenon of reality, because there can be nothing 
to which reality can be said to correspond. It will be absurd 
to speak of a fact as corresponding to another fact in order 
to be real 

Moreover, this dualism of experience falls within expe¬ 
rience itself And the point is one which does not seem to 
be noticed by the supporters of the correspondence theory. 
In no judgment does the 'that' disappear Yet it does not 

mean that the 'that' exists outside our minds, and that we 
are not m touch with it. So it is a defect of the correspon¬ 
dence view to think that reality falls entirely out of our 
consciousness, and that we can never know it. It may be 
that so long as we remain finite ultimate reality cannot be 
within our grasp It may be that there may be some corre¬ 
spondence between the ideas used m ideal experiments 
and the things, and that things themselves cannot be used 
in them. But it cannot be the case that we can never know 
the facts or things Both the dualism of subject and predicate 
and that of subject and object fall within our consciousness. 

So the defect of the correspondence theory as usuahy 
upheld is that, though it rightly emphasizes the dualistic 
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aspect of finite knowledge, it does not recognize the fact 
that the nature of truth and reality is the same. It has 
erred by leaving out reality altogether. It cannot say that 
what is untrue is unreal, because in that case it has to admit 
that the true must be the real But what is true, according 
to the correspondence' notion, is an idea, not a fact or an 
object But from the dualistic nature of finite knowledge, 
it does not follow that what we know is always an idea, 
not the thing. 


K 



CHAPTER V 


THE OBJECT OF ILLUSION 

What is the status of the object of illusion? Is it a fact 

or an idea? This is the question which we shall try to answer 
m this chapter 

The older correspondence view, as we have seen, cannot 
say anything about the object. It has no criterion to dis¬ 
tinguish between the real and unreal To it, all we know 
are ideas The distinction between truth and falsity is drawn 
only among ideas But whether true or false, ideas always 
remain subjective 

But correspondence might be advocated m a different 

form. It may be said that if the idea is identical with the 
object, it is true; if not, false But first, it is difficult to 
understand how an idea can be identical with the object. 
It is of course maintained that somehow it is identical Then 
because it is identical with the object the idea is not subjec¬ 
tive, It is only the false idea that is subjective. That the 
idea is subjective m the case of illusion means that what we 
know directly is not the object but the idea But then even 
in right cognition what we know must be an idea If this 
implication is brought to light, this modification of the 
correspondence view appears to be in no way advantageous. 

According to the coherence view the object of illusion 
seems to be an object which exists somewhere else m the 
world. Bradley writes* “If the appearance is not real, it 
is not false appearance, because it is nothing. On the other 
hand, if it is false, it must therefore be true of reality, for it 
is something which is. Or, to put it otherwise, an appearance 
which is must fall somewhere /’ 1 The same view is found 
in Alexander who says that the yellow of the false per¬ 
ception, “The rose is yellow,” exists somewhere else m the 
universe. Then how is error to belong to reality? How is 
it taken in by the latter? Bradley says By reshuffling. But 
are we to suppose that the Absolute goes on continually 
1 Appearance and Reality, p 186 
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reshuffling itself? For m the world, error is continually 
being committed, and has to be somehow absorbed by the 

Absolute But this is a view which conflicts with the idea 
of the eternal perfection of the Absolute. 

It is the presupposition of knowledge that truth is already 
existent before known and is not constructed through man’s 
effort But when even an error is committed, some process 
is to take place within the old truth to absorb it. The truth 
that afterwards emerges will be a new appearance on the 
scene But then the nature of this truth conflicts with the 
presupposition of knowledge. 

Moreover, when we wrongly cognize the trunk of a tree 
as a man, the upholders of the coherence theory say that 
though the man does not exist m this particular place, he 
exists somewhere else. Then is the man cognized in the 
trunk the man cognized somewhere else? Or is he not 
previously cognized? Even if he is, how is it that he comes 
here? Moreover, m the erroneous perception, “That is a 
man,” the man is not cognized as the man who is previously 
cognized In the present cognition there is no element or 
feeling of recognition 

If he is not the man cognized somewhere else, how can 
we say that he exists somewhere else? The first perception 
which is illusory is of the form “That is a man.” The next 
perception which is true is of the form “That is a tree trank,” 
and we say “that no man existed here even before.” The 
negative judgment negates the existence of the man even 
at the time of the wrong cognition. If so, how can we 
maintain that the man is real? 

It may be said that the man is remembered and the 'that’ 
is seen. The present illusion consists in not cognizing the 
difference between the two 1 If illusion is only the non- 

1 This is the view of Prabhakara. Tadevam sati sarvatm sarnya- 
gagrahanam bhramah 

The problem of the status of the object of illusion does not seem 
to be so thoroughly discussed m the Western philosophy as m the 
Indian I am giving here only those alternatives which the upholders 
of the coherence view could have held Also I am not referring to 
the creative function of imagination, only because the discussion, 
as mentioned in the Preface, is from the side of logic. 
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cognition of the difference between the two, the two are 
admitted to be cognized The cognition of the man is 
remembrance, and the cognition of the 'that' is perception. 
So the nature of the two cognitions is different, and the 
'that* and the man could not have been the objects of the 
same cognition But the perception “That is a man/' is only 
one cognition. The nature of our experience of both the 
'that' and the man is perception Further, if man is only 
remembered, and not perceived, we can never doubt whether 
he is a thief or only a wayfarer; but we sometimes do doubt 
Taking another example, when we mistake a shining piece 
of tin for silver, if illusion is mere non-cognition, we would 
never have picked it up with the joy of having come upon 
a silver coin Similarly, when the sick man feels the taste 
of sugar to be bitter, if the bitter taste is only what is 
remembered, he would not have hated sugar All these 
examples show that the illusory object is not what is 
remembered, but perceived, and illusion is positive. 

It may be said that the trunk is seen as the man That 
is, illusion consists in identifying one thing with another 1 
Now, according to this theory, both things, the trunk and 
the man, exist and belong to reality. But what the correct 
judgment negates is not the man seen somewhere else and 
remembered, but the man who is perceived in front. And 
if the man negated is really the man remembered, the negative 
judgment would be without point. That is, you say that 
the man in the perception “That is a man” is he who is 
remembered; but the man negated by the negative judgment 
“No man existed here” is he who is perceived. But then what 
would be the occasion for the negative judgment at all? 2 

1 This is the view of the Naiy&yikas, which also may perhaps be 
adopted by the supporters of the coherence notion 

8 Bhmmab&dhayorvaiyadhikarany&patteh, aprasaMapratishedMpa- 
iteicha (Advattasiddhi, p 121) The author of Nydydmrta says that 
the man seen somewhere else may be negated as not existing here. 
But, says Madhusudana, the author of Advattasiddht, in that case, 
what is negated and what is erroneously cognized would be two 
different things, but actually the judgments refer to the self-same 
entity. Besides, if what is perceived is the man seen Somewhere else, 
and what is negated is a different man, there is no reason why 
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Further, where does this man exist? He is exactly the 
entity cognized directly He is the object with which we 
are m contact m the cognition. According to the present 
view, it must be said that we are m contact with the trunk, 
but perceive it as the man But nothing can be an object 
of perception unless we are m contact with the object. Then 
what is the nature of our contact with the man who is 
perceived? How does he affect our senses? If the man is 
he who is remembered, he could not be an object of sense 
perception. So it must be acknowledged that what we 
erroneously cognize and what is negated by the judgment 
of correction is the same What is negated is not a thing 
seen previously elsewhere and now remembered. The nega¬ 
tion denies its existence not only at the time of the judg¬ 
ment of correction, but also at the time of the cognition 
of the illusion and m the future 1 Therefore, it is not existent. 
Yet it is not absolutely non-existent. For an admittedly 
non-existent thing like the chimera could never have been 
perceived. But the object of illusion is perceived as existent. 
Hence it is an inexplicable entity. 

This result is not really so startling as it seems to be. 
It is the very nature of knowledge that the object perceived 
is an object to it not only m the case of the right cognition, 
but also m that of illusion. When I perceive a man in front 
of me in the trunk, I do not perceive him as my idea, but 
as an object A glittering thing may be mistaken for gold 
But if the gold were cognized as my idea, I would never 
have tried to pick it up And it cannot be maintained, as 
has been shown previously, that though in the right cog¬ 
nition we perceive the object, m a wrong one we perceive 
our idea Both in the right and the wrong cognitions what 

this particular negation should occur. The example given m the text 
is that of silver seen m the pearl Bhrahmananda, the commentator, 
writes Suktau vydvahdrtkarupyasya tdddtmyena jndfatvarupaprasa~ 
kterabhavena tatra tanmshedhM aprasaktamshedhah, Tadhd cha 
anubhavavirodhah Because the silver seen in the mother-of-pearl is 
not the silver which I might have used (m a market), to negate 
the latter m the mother-of-pearl would be without point. Moreover, 
it would be contrary to experience also. 

1 The illusory object is tmtkdhkamshedkapmfoyogt 
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is perceived is an object The difference between the real 
and the unreal is not that the one is an object and the other 

an idea. The criterion to distinguish them must be different. 

The position we have arrived at somewhat resembles that 
of the neo-reahst. He writes: “The picture which I wish 
to leave is of a general universe of being m which all things 
physical, mental, and logical, propositions and terms, exis¬ 
tent and non-existent, false and true, good and evil, real 
and unreal, subsist /' 1 Even the object of illusion is an 
objective fact, not a subjective idea The only difference 
between it and the real is that the latter exists while the 
former subsists. But the difficulty here is that as there is 
no limit to the illusory objects perceived by men, and as 
they form part of reality, reality will be growing But this 
is a view we cannot accept Further, what is meant by this 
subsistence? Where do these unreals subsist? In the bosom 
of the real? But this is quite self-contradictory How can 
the unreal subsist in the real? Does it subsist as appearance? 
If the neo-reahst says, Yes, then his position would not be 
different from idealism. 

Bosanquet writes “When we speak of the real world, 
we are inclined to suppose before we have reflected on the 
matter that our expression must include all that is m the 
universe. Everything that is, we should naturally argue, 
must exist, and everything that exists must be real But 
we soon observe that usage does not bear us out m this 
conception, and that the epithet 'real' inevitably has the 
efficacy of suggesting a contrast with something unreal, 
which, however we interpret it, must fall, we should suppose, 
withm the universe which includes everything. Thus the 
real world finma facie contains less than the universe. 

“To face this paradox, and boldly, is a considerable achieve¬ 
ment of modern philosophy, and its consequences are of great 
importance And in the statement of at least this problem 
we feel, as in other fields, that the neo-reahst has done 
excellent service, and that the spirit of the age has brought 
into substantial agreement, in the recognition of the prob¬ 
lem, if not altogether in its solution, extremists from very 
1 Quoted from Bosanquet Contemporary Philosophy, p 29 
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different regions of thought .” 1 Bradley is mentioned as the 
opposite extreme of the neo-realist. “The essential pomt is 
made when we have noted with Mr Bradley that the universe 
must be taken to include both the real and the imaginary. 
It, the universe, is certainly qualified by the work of imagi¬ 
nation, cancel the imaginary—how much of it is gone 1 It 
is then certainly changed, and we are tempted to say is 
changed much for the worse .” 2 

But how does the imaginary and the unreal, according 
to Bradley, subsist in the real 5 Through absorption, by 
dissolution and rearrangement But this view we have 
criticized above If it is said that the real and the unreal 
exist together in the universe, then they must exist each 
by the side of the other. Then this duality must be accepted 
to be the ultimately real. But Bradley’s conception of the 
Absolute does not permit such a view. Besides, can they 
exist together without acting on each other 5 And what will 
be the result of this mutual interaction 5 
Further, the statement that the universe contains more 
than the real is ambiguous For what does Bradley mean 
by the real? Is not the real the Absolute itself 5 If it is, 
then as he asserts at so many places, the real is the universe 
of appearances plus something more. And only because the 
Absolute is more than the universe is it able to harmonize 
the ]arring elements. If the real in question is not the 
Absolute, then certainly it is not the ultimately real, but 
only the relatively real. And of course the universe is a 
combination of the relatively real and the relatively unreal 
What the neo-realists mean cannot be the same. For them 
there is nothing which is ultimately real like the Absolute. 

However, by both Bradley and the neo-realists the illusory 
object is given a place to remain For both it is an object, 
not a psychological idea. Bradley preserves it in the Absolute 
by dissolution and rearrangement, while the neo-realist 
allows it to subsist and not to exist. 

We have shown that neither view is tenable The Absolute 
is eternally perfect and complete, and it cannot be re¬ 
arranging itself and absorbing every error we commit. Nor 
1 Contemporary Philosophy, p 28. s Ibid., p. 30. 
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is there any place we can think of where illusion can subsist. 
So the object of illusion must be somethmg which dis¬ 
appears 1 The view that error somehow contributes to truth 
does not hold true here For through knowledge we dis¬ 
cover a thing, but we do not contribute to its existence. 
So when we perceive the real object we perceive it as already 
existing The illusory object might have helped us in dis¬ 
covering the true one, but not in producing it The unreal, 
too, does not bring about the existence of the real. 

It might be perhaps said that if the illusory object is 
not included m reality, the latter will so far be the poorer 
But the non-inclusion of the unreal is not at all detrimental 
to the perfection of reality Otherwise, on this analogy, the 
good man may be regarded as imperfect, because he does 
not commit a murder and is not hanged Committing murder 
and going to the gallows is certainly an experience which 
is not undergone by the good man But he is not the poorer 
for want of such experience 

It may be objected that if the object of illusion is neither 
a subjective idea nor a thing seen on some occasion, but 
some inexplicable thing which appears at that moment, 
then its appearance and disappearance ought to give rise 
to the cognition that it is born and destroyed 2 But the 
objection cannot hold Is the cognition of the birth and 
destruction to be had during the time of the illusion or 
when it is contradicted 5 It cannot be had while the illusion 
lasts, because in the example given the man cognized is 
cognized as identical with the trunk, which is certainly 
bom long before, and does not go out of existence even 
when the judgment that it is man is negated Nor can the 
cognition be had when the object of illusion is denied, 
because the denial is of the form that the man was not 
there, is not there, and will not be there. When the thing 
is so completely negated, it is not possible for the cognition 

1 Cp Bddhttavtshayatvamevahi bhramatvam (Advaitasiddfn, p 340) 
And bddha is defined by the Sankante as updddrtena saha Mryavind- 
£ah Bddha is the destruction of the effect along with the cause 
(Veddntaparibhdshd, p. 97). 

* Advaitasiddhi, p 648 
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of the birth and the destruction of the thing to arise. For 
it is a fact of everyday experience that where there is 
complete negation what is negated cannot be perceived 
either as being born or destroyed. To cognize a thing either 

as being bom or destroyed implies the uncontradicted 
cognition &f it as existing for some time But such existence 
is completely denied by the negative judgment If it is asked 

why the cognition of complete negation should stand in the 
way of the cognition of destruction and birth, the only reply 
is that experience so informs us 

In European philosophy it has often rightly been stressed 
that Evil is not a mere privation of the Good, but is some¬ 
thing positive. Pam, for example, is not a mere absence of 
pleasure. It has a distinct and positive form or quality of 
its own. Correspondingly m the intellectual sphere, error, 
too, should be positive This demand is best satisfied by 
Sankara The object of illusion is not merely a part of 
reality deprived of its relations to other parts, as the 
Hegelians view it These may say that error is positive, 
because it is retained m the Absolute by reshuffling. But 
it is this reshuffling that makes error a mere privation 
of truth, for then error becomes a part of truth, just 
viewed apart from its relations to other parts and the 
whole, that is, m isolation from them. But according to 
Sankara, both evil and error are distinct positive entities, 
which yet cease to exist in the good and truth They are 
not mere privations. To regard them as positive. It is not 
necessary to carry them into the Absolute, but to treat 
them as distinct facts On the contrary, the Absolute 
would be vitiated by their presence. 
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MAY A OR THE PRINCIPLE OF INEXPLICABILITY 

In Western philosophy the word mdyd is used only in 
a despicable sense If it is shown that a philosopher admitted 
mdyd somewhere into his system, it is regarded as tan¬ 
tamount to proving that his system is absurd. If has been 
more or less a term of abuse But the previous discussion 
must have demonstrated by this time that any system 
which wants to avoid pluralism cannot but admit inex¬ 
plicability at some place or other. Hegel has admitted 
Taushung , Spinoza clearly gives place to illusion; Bradley 
says that somehow , we do not know how, appearances issue 
forth from the Absolute and are merged m it; and Du Bois- 
Reymond cries hgnoramibus" when asked to explain even 
life. It is doubtful whether even pluralism can satisfactorily 
explain each and every concept Bradley's criticism of several 
categories in the first part of his Appearance and Reality 
shows that it cannot, and at every step it has to admit 
intellectual defeat. 

We must conclude that the principle of inexplicability 
is inherent m our own thought To explain means to mediate 
If everything is fully mediated, thought itself vanishes 
There must be something to mediate, something immediate 
and unexplained, so that thought may exist 1 Hence inex¬ 
plicability is essential to thought 

Though at some place or other Western philosophers have 
admitted the principle of mdyd , they have not given it any 
metaphysical significance. They perhaps think that it is the 
seamy side of their systems and do not want to expose it 
But this attitude is certainly antagonistic to the spirit of 
truth-seeking. It is not a matter of shame to say that we 
are finite, that in the bosom of reality are hidden secrets 
unknown to man and unknowable through his intellect, 
that the panorama of the universe is the writing of an 
unseen hand the meaning of which we can only half under 
1 McTaggart Studies m Hegelian Dialectic, para 45 
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stand. We will not be required to apologize for our being 
finite. Nor should the recognition that our present being is 
permeated by an inexplicable entity be allowed to unsettle 
our minds. If that is the truth, so much the better that we 
should acknowledge it That we are able to know it shows 
that in some way we transcend it and can conquer it, though 
not through our intellect As intellect we are permeated by 
it. But that we feel the permeation shows that our nature 
is different from what it is And by realizing our true nature 
we can rise above our intellectual nature and thus above 
the inexplicable principle 

We have said m the previous chapter that the object of 

illusion is inexplicable because it is neither existent nor 
non-existent We never cognize a chimera as existent. 
Therefore the man perceived m the tree is not of its nature, 
that is, he is not absolutely non-existent, because he is 
perceived as existent. Yet the next cognition that he is 
never existent contradicts the previous one. Therefore the 
man cannot be said to be existent. 

But it may be objected: How can a thing be neither 
existent nor non-existent ? If it is not non-existent, it must 
be existent. If not existent, it must be non-existent. How 
can both the opposites be true of the same thing? But the 
reply is that existence and non-existence are not opposites. 
Existence is what is never contradicted. But non-existence 
is not what is contradicted as what is always unreal, but 
what is never perceived as existing anywhere 1 2 Thus it is 
only things like the circular square and the sky-lotus that 
are non-existent. But the man in the trunk is perceived 
as existent a 

1 Advattastddhi, pp. 50 sqq. Tadhaln atm tnkdlabddhyatvarupasat- 
vavyahrekah nasatvam, kmtu kwachtdapyupadhau satwena pratlya- 
manatwanadhikamnatwam 

2 Madhusudana gives m his Advattastddhi five definitions of mdyd. 
They are (1) Bmhmapmmdtinktdbddhyatwesan satwenapratityarham 
chtdbhmnam pmttpannopddhau tmtkdhkamshedhapratiyogi (p. 20), 

(2) prahpannopddhau tmtkdhkamshedhaprahyogttwam (p 94), 

(3) jndnamvartyatvam vd (p 160); (4) swd&myamshthatyantdbhdva - 
prattyogttwam vd (p. 182), (5) satwena praUyamanatwe sat% sadvwik- 
tatwam vd (p 195) Mdyd is that which is not removed except by 
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Maya Is therefore that which appears as existing and yet 
Is negated on its own basis as never existing. This conception 

is found even in Bradley. The appearances exist m the 
Absolute. Without the Absolute they cannot be perceived 
as existing. But, says Bradley, these are merged m the 
Absolute and lost m It. And the Absolute is *the eternal 
truth So the appearances are eternally lost in it. That is, 
in it their existence is negated m the past, present, and 
future. And because they are cognized as existing, and yet 
are denied as never existing m it, they are mdyd 

Maya is also called by the term ajndna. If the Absolute 
is of the nature of experience m which all contradictions 
are resolved, and there is nothing impenetrable to conscious¬ 
ness, it should be perfect consciousness. If we call it pure 
intuition, pure reason, mediated immediacy, or self-con¬ 
sciousness which is pure chaitanya or unadulterated con¬ 
sciousness, then the appearances which cannot be fully 
pierced by thought should be due to a principle which makes 
one thing not transparent to another. Such a principle is 
ajndna or Nescience, or, as sometimes translated. Ignorance. 
To it is due the presence of everything unmediated. It is 
the cause of the whole world. Its nature is T am ignorant/ 
T do not understand myself and the other/ It cannot be 
said that ajndna is mere absence of cognition For I know 
that I do not understand There is therefore the presence 
of cognition Hence this ignorance is not merely negative, 
but has a positive aspect. It is therefore regarded by many 
of the Sankarites as the material cause of the universe. The 
the knowledge of Brahman, and which can be cognized as existent, 
is different from consciousness, and is perceived as existing on a 
basis on which it is denied as never existing, or what is demed as 
existing on a basis on which it is negated m the three tenses, or 
that which disappears when knowledge anses, or the counterpart of 
that eternal negation whose basis is the basis of the counterpart 
itself, or what is different from existence and perceived as existence 
All these definitions imply the common factor of the sameness of 
the basis of the eternal negation and its counterpart The first 
definition is formulated rather elaborately to satisfy a particular 
school of Vedanta, which differentiates between iwldv%dyd and 
muldvtdyd, that is, the illusion which makes us see the serpent in 
the snake and that which is creative of the world itself. 
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object in Hegel’s phraseology is something unmediated It 
is what the individual faces, but is not transparent to him. 
So long as it remains an object it never allows thought to 
permeate it fully. If fully mediated it disappears, it cannot 
exist, is absorbed in Self, is made part and parcel of Self- 
consciousne’ss. Hence its nature is best expressed by the 
term ajnana 

It is a mistake of many of the idealists hke Fichte and 
Hegel that they try to represent the most concrete processes 
through the most abstract concepts of formal logic The 
pure Ego, according to Fichte, is the unity of the finite 
ego and non-ego According to Hegel, the Absolute is the 
Subject. Yet it is the unity of the finite subject and the 
object To both, it is the principle of negation that creates 
division and opposition m the Absolute. But negation can¬ 
not adequately express the process by which the unity 
creates the division. When there is division we may say 
that the subject is not the object and apply the principle 
of “A is not B.” But before division negation has no place 
at all. At least we cannot understand how it can have a 
place. Therefore we have to take that process as inexplicable. 

Even if the principle of negation is admitted, for the sake 
of argument, as explaining the division in the Subject, it 
can divide the Subject mto two subjects, but it cannot 
explain the impenetrability of the one to the other. But 
the principle of Ignorance can do it. Ajnana is the obstruc¬ 
tion that prevents the one from knowing the others. But 
in the concept of negation there is nothing to connote this 
obstruction. The all-pervading transparency characteristic 
of the Absolute Consciousness is somehow destroyed in the 
empirical level And as expressing the fact ajnana is a more 
satisfactory idea than negation. 

Even the negativity of Hegel, as shown previously, is 
unable to save the eternal perfection of Absolute, while at 
the same time creating the world. But ajnana , which vanishes 
the moment knowledge arises, successfully performs the 
required function. The appearance of knowledge is the 
realization of Self in the object, is the removal of objectivity. 
As the latter disappears at the presence of jndna or know- 
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ledge , 1 it has no reality Yet we should not say that it does 
not exist, for we actually face it, and only after a great 
struggle can overcome it. But when we become one with 
the Absolute it does not exist even for us It represents 
the fact that the perfection of the Absolute is unimpaired 
by the world of forms Just as ignorance vanishes with its 
effects after knowledge arises, the effects of ajnana vanish 
at the presence of Self-consciousness As we do not mean 
that the object of cognition has come into existence only 
along with the knowledge of it, but exists even before we 
know it, similarly the Absolute remains perfect even while 
the play of ajnana is continuing And this idea is not con¬ 
noted by the principle of negation 

One question remains to be answered What is the relation 
between may a or ajnana and the Absolute? The answer is 
that there is no reason for putting the question It is the 
spirit of deduction that is inquisitive here We think that 
if we know the nature of ajnana, the Absolute, and their 
relation, we can deduce the whole world from them But 
our desire to deduce the world is preposterous. For unless 
we know the nature of the Absolute m detail, how can we 
demonstrate the necessity of our deduction? As Bergson 
says, no amount of concepts can exhaust the nature of even 
a finite individual, not to speak of the Absolute And even 
many of those who profess to deduce admit that a detailed 
knowledge of the Absolute is not possible. In this very 
admission is implied our inability to understand the nature 
of the above relation. How ajnana comes to be and how 
it disappears we cannot comprehend. Hegel attributes the 
process of negation to the Absolute, but we do not hold 
that ajnana belongs to it For at that level of consciousness, 
ajnana does not exist at all. Logic and metaphysics cannot 
inform us more about its nature 

It is not out of place to refer here to the objections of 
Ramanuj’a against avtdyd or ajnana 2 His standpoint is more 
or less the same as that of Hegel. Therefore he can be 

1 Cp the third definition of mays, given by Madhusudana, p 155 
of this work 

* Sribh&shya, n. 1, 15. 
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answered m the same way. For example, he argues. Does 

avtdyd belong to the Brahman or the pval If you say that 
it belongs to the Brahman , you accept my position, for the 
plurality then would be internal to the Brahman If you say, on 
the other hand, that it belongs to the finite self, the latter 
must exist first for the former to belong to it. Thus for the 
existence of the finite self avtdyd becomes necessary; if not, 
without avtdyd , the finite self would be identical with the 
Absolute, but for the existence of avtdyd the finite self is 
necessary, for without the latter avtdyd has nothing to 
subsist on . 1 But to posit such mutual dependence is no 
explanation 

Now this objection arises only through an inadequate 
understanding of Sankara's position. Sankara does not think, 
unlike Hegel, that by calling a thing inexplicable he has 
explained it Avtdyd is something whose nature we cannot 
understand To press for its explanation is therefore futile. 
Avtdyd is the objectivity present m the consciousness of the 
pva But when absorbed into Self-consciousness it disappears. 
If the objector says that, though avtdyd loses its objectivity, 
it still remains m Self-consciousness 111 a form where all the 
divisions and distinctions are negated, the reply is that we 
do not know whether it can remain there as the objector 
thinks. We have no evidence for its existence m the Absolute, 
where there is no principle of distinction. Hence we should 
say that avidyd belongs to th epva, not in the sense in which 
a purse belongs to me, but m the sense that it constitutes 
pva’s nature as determinate. Therefore it is irrelevant to 
ask either how avidyd belongs to pva, if the latter does not 
exist previous to the former, or where it exists before jiva’s 
appearance. As we have pointed out, it is the desire to 
deduce and bring the Absolute mto the grip of thought that 
is at the root of the objection. 

Similarly, the objection of Kumarila that Sankara has 
to forgo his non-dualism if he holds that avtdyd is external 
to the Brahman is not to the point . 1 If avtdyd is accepted 
to have an existence besides that of Brahman the objection 

1 Op the difficulty about the relation between the Modes and 
the Substance of Spinoza, p. 66 of this work. 
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holds good. But it is repeatedly asserted that avidyd does not 
exist at that level of consciousness, because it is eternally 
negated m the Absolute as having never existed. It is the 
same mathematical mind that sees in Sankara the dualism 
of Brahman and avidyd. 



CHAPTER VII 


COHERENCE AND NON-CONTRADICTION 

The concepts of coherence and non-contradiction have been 
completely identified both by Bradley and Bosanquet They 
speak indifferently of both Bradley writes “Ultimate 
reality is such that it does not contradict itself, here is an 
absolute criterion f>1 “Our standard denies inconsistency and 
therefore asserts consistency . . . And our result so far is 
this Reality is known to possess a character, but this 
character is at present determined only as that which 
excludes contradiction But we make a further advance. 
We saw . . that all appearance must belong to reality. 

For what appears is, and whatever is cannot fall outside 
the real. And we may now combine this result with the 
conclusion just reached We may say that everything which 
appears is somehow real m such a way as to be self-con¬ 
sistent The character of the real is to possess everything 
phenomenal in a harmonious form /' 2 Bosanquet, too, speaks 
of the “postulate of reality with a coherent nature of its 
own /’ 3 and the principle of non-contradiction for him is a 
positive and constructive principle , 4 because it is another 
aspect of the spirit of the whole. In his Logic he writes: 
“This (immanence) is only another form of words for the 
principle of non-contradiction, the principle that truth is 
the whole, and the doctrine that coherence is the test of 
truth and reality /' 5 

What Bosanquet and Bradley say can be true only if 
appearances are allowed to be members and reality their 
system But we have shown that this view cannot be 
defended. Therefore truth, when we are speaking of the 
Absolute, cannot be said to be coherent In the Absolute 
coherence is to be between the plurality. This plurality can 
be only phenomena. But the phenomena are negated in the 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 136. 2 Ibid , pp 139-40 

z Principle of Individuality and Value, p, 47 
4 Ibid , p 267 c Vol II, p 267 

L 
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Absolute And as the Absolute Is eternally perfect the 
negation Is eternal Phenomena exist only so long as thought 
exists But thought disappears m the Absolute, It has no 
place there And as the Absolute is eternal the absence of 

thought m it is eternal Therefore the phenomena is eternally 
negated m the Absolute So final truth is not coherent Yet 
we should admit that it is non-contradictory, because there 
is nothing to contradict it, as it is without a second . 1 

Moreover, we almost agree with Professor Campbell when 
he writes “But does the term non-contradictory not have 
itself a certain positive significance? Only m a purely formal 
sense Formally, we can give positive expression to it, as 
the ‘self-consistent’ or as differences united m a certain way 
acceptable to the intellect ” 2 That is, what we positively 
know is the self-contradictory The self-consistent has for 
us only a negative significance, because the intellect can 
never grasp the self-consistent So it can mean for us 
only the non-contradictory 

But we shall add that even formally the Absolute as non¬ 
contradictory cannot have a positive meaning for us, if it 
is m the sense that intellect can grasp it, for the form of 
the Absolute cannot be separated from its matter Even 
to understand the form of the Absolute thought must be 
there, but it is not allowed to be there Perhaps even Professor 
Campbell does not use the word ‘formally’m this sense. 

Further, how do we obtain the idea of coherence? We 
refer a number of ideas to the fact, and when these agree, 
we say they cohere and are true But the criterion of truth 
and reality is said to be the same We can understand the 
coherence of ideas, but, as we have said, coherence does 
not apply to facts When I see John and Smith together, 
they simply coexist and there is no meaning m talking of 
their coherence Yet we can speak of their mutual non¬ 
contradiction So long as they do not negate each other, 
that is, kill each other, they continue to be real. It may 
be said that they may have mutual dealings with each 

1 Cp Satmam cha pramdnasiddhattwam (Advaitasiddhi, p 195)* 
Pramanasiddhatwam cha abddhyatwavyapy amity any at (ibid , p 197) 

2 Scepticism and Construction, p 79 
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other which must cohere. But supposing they are indifferent 
to each other, then the relation between them is non-con¬ 
tradiction. And non-contradiction is apphcable both when 
they have dealings and when they have not, whereas 
coherence is apphcable m the former case only So instead 
of having*two principles, according to the principle of 
parsimony, we should have one Moreover, coherence is not 
mere coexistence, but as Dr Ewing says, the logical relation 
of entailment. So if we want to maintain that the criterion 
of truth and reality is identical, coherence should be given 
up and non-contradiction accepted m its place This pro¬ 
cedure means also that coherence and non-contradiction 
should not be identified 

We can easily understand how non-contradiction can be 
the criterion of truth and reality. Things coexisting certainly 
do not contradict each other And non-contradiction can 
distinguish between true and false ideas also For when two 
ideas contradict each other, one of them at least must be 
false. When they do not they may be true. So non-con¬ 
tradiction is applicable to them also. Thus our principle can 
be used not only m distinguishing real facts from unreal 
facts, but also true ideas from false ideas, whereas coherence 
is applicable only to ideas 

But, it may be objected, is not everything finite ideal, 
and therefore an ideal content? If it is, what we call finite 
facts would be so many ideal contents. And as the Absolute 
is a system of such ideal contents, coherence can hold good 
even of facts. That is, the criterion can be a criterion of 
both truth and reality. 

But we have said in a previous chapter 1 that though our 
finite experience implies a dualistic element, the latter does 
not imply that what we know are only ideal contents and 
not facts. In perception we are directly in contact with the 
object and what we see is the object We have also said 
that the object of illusion is not an idea but quite as much 
an object as the object of true perception It is the object 
of illusion that becomes, in logic, the predicate of the 
erroneous judgment. For example, the man we see in the 
1 P, 145 of this work. 
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trunk of a tree becomes the predicate of the erroneous 
judgment 'That Is a man ” And the perception of that 
man is of the form "That is a man ” But when this illusion 
is negated, it Is not the 'that" which is negated, but the 
man 1 For the correction Is of the form "That is not a man/' 
but not "That is not a 'that' and a man 991 This shows that 
even at the perceptive level a distinction is drawn between 
the 'that' and the 'what' But the man we have shown is 
not an Idea but a fact If m wrong perception the predicate 
is a fact, even in the right one it must be so. The ideality 
of the finite means that the finite is limited and limitation 
is due to thought 

The view of the Hegelian idealists that reality is a system 
of ideal contents is based upon the view that the predicate 
of every judgment is an ideal content. But we have shown 
that in the case of perception it is not. And it is m per¬ 
ception that we are m direct contact with empirical facts, 
though not with the Absolute If the facts are therefore not 
ideal contents, coherence cannot be true of them or of the 
Absolute. 

We have shown m a previous chapter that the coherence 
notion of truth interferes with the nature of finite truth 
and does not allow the finite individual even to err The 
difficulty Is due to the fact that truth is to be a coherent 
system of all judgments that can be made about reality. 
But this truth is an eternally accomplished fact It contains 
all the phenomenal appearances Therefore the finite indi¬ 
vidual has no new judgments to make, whether right or 
wrong. But on the view of non-contradiction this defect is 
overcome. An appearance is what is contradicted on its own 
basis as never existing. But the basis is discovered as already 
existing, but not manufactured by integrating these appear¬ 
ances. For if so manufactured it must have come into existence 
after the appearance is perceived, and must have been cog¬ 
nized as so coming into existence But it is cognized as already 
existing before we perceive it, and even while the appearance 
lasted. Therefore the moment the appearance is negated it 
goes out of existence and its basis shows itself. So Reality 
i Cp. footnote, p, 180 of this work 
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on which the play of the appearances is held does not inter¬ 
fere with them, and so with the human truth. Appearances 
may come and go through time, finite beings may make 
as many judgments as they like, right or wrong, good or 
bad, the Absolute allows them free scope. The Absolute is 
of course hon-contradictory. The appearances do not con¬ 
stitute it Therefore the Absolute can allow any number of 
them. So non-contradiction is a more adequate term to 
express the nature of both truth and reality than coherence. 

It has also been pointed out that if coherence is the nature 
of truth, the passage from the phenomenal to the noumenal 
truth is blocked, because dualism which is an essential 
aspect of finite knowedge cannot be recognized by it. But 
non-contradiction can be the nature of both the phenomenal 
and the noumenal truths, and does not conflict with the 
duahstic aspect of the former Coherence of the Absolute 
is the coherence of ideal contents. In it the distinction 
between the ‘Other’ and the ideal content is lost. But this 
distinction is necessary for finite knowledge But non-con- 
tradiction shows a gradual development The judgment, 
“That is a man,” is contradicted by the judgment, “That 
is a tree trunk ” Here the first predicate is contradicted 
by the second predicate Therefore that judgment of which 
the predicate only is contradicted is the empirically false 
judgment. But the predicate, 'tree trunk,’ is not contra¬ 
dicted by another predicate, therefore the judgment “That 
is a tree trunk,” is empirically true. But the form of the 
judgment is itself contradicted at the noumenal level At 
this level both the subject as subject and the predicate are 
contradicted. Thus the process of contradiction is gradual. 
And the passage from the phenomenal to the noumenal truth 
is continuous Yet this continuity does not interfere with 
the duahstic nature of finite knowledge For human know¬ 
ledge is allowed to be of the form of judgment But the 
coherent notion regards the Absolute truth as an eternal 
system of human judgments. But these judgments are not 
only made at a particular time and place, but are dualistic 
m nature. So the Absolute Truth comes into direct conflict 
with the human. 
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It may be said that even m our view the dualistic nature 
of human judgment is negated m the Absolute. True, we 
go on negating the lower truth and discovering the higher 

one But the passage from the one to the other is by thus 
negating But according to the coherence notion, the lower 
truth which exists at the phenomenal level m its dualistic 
aspect is said to exist even at the noumenal level and 
without the dualistic form But how the lower is carried 
to the higher without carrying the dualistic aspect is not 
explained by the coherence notion It is not binding on the 
non-contradiction notion to explain it. For it does not say 
that the lower exists m any form in the noumenal level 

It may be asked whether, on the view we are developing 
here, it is possible for us to be certain that we possess an 
empirical truth. We say that it is possible wherever the 
cognition gives us uncontradicted existence Thus non¬ 
contradiction gives us that certainty which Professor 
Campbell calls intellectual incorrigibility But m other 
cases we have to express doubt. But this does not mean 
that doubt always follows empirical truth. It may or 
may not 

One point we have to note here We have admitted that 
correspondence is an aspect of empirical truth. But this 
correspondence does not hold in the case of perception, 
because the predicate in a perceptive judgment is not an 
idea But there are cases m which we have ideas of things 
in our minds Correspondence and also coherence hold true 
only in the case of such ideas But utility and workability 
are applicable both m the case of ideas and of objects And 
non-contradiction is applicable not only to the cases to 
which all these are applicable, but also to the Absolute 
Truth, 
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TRUTH AS ITS OWN CRITERION 

Truth is regarded both by Bradley and Bosanquet as its 
own criterion Bosanquet writes: “Truth then is its own 
criterion That is to say, it can only be tested by the more 
of itself. Your complete system at the moment cannot be 
further tested. You can only test it further when you are 
m a position to make it more complete ” 1 “Our doctrine 
of truth is wholly immanent There is no external standard, 
and, of course, no possibility of applying it even if there 
were one ” 2 And as according to Bradley, too, truth is all- 
inclusive and coherent, it is its own standard. 

That truth is its own criterion means that to know truth 
as truth it is not possible to apply any standard that falls 
outside it, because truth is the whole When we know that 
our knowledge is the whole, then no criterion is necessary 
to test it If there is a criterion to test it that criterion must 
fall outside the whole But m that case the whole cannot 
be a whole Therefore truth cannot be tested by anything 
other than itself. 

But all this comes to mean that truth is self-reveal¬ 
ing, that is, that truth is known as truth only through 
itself. 

But falsity cannot be known through itself. For any 
system of knowledge can be made false by a wider 
whole It is the wider whole that enables us to know 
that the lower whole is not the true whole So falsity is not 
self-revelatory, but is revealed through something not 
itself. 

That truth is revealed through itself, whereas falsity is 
revealed through another is admitted even according to the 
principle of non-contradiction. A cognition that is not con¬ 
tradicted is a truth; but if contradicted, is falsity One 
cognition is contradicted only by another cognition It is 
the second cognition that reveals that the first cognition 

1 Logic, vol u, p 267. 2 Ibid, p 265 
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is a falsity Therefore falsity is revealed by another, but 

truth is not so revealed 

We have identified truth with reality. Therefore truth 
means the existence of the object of perception When we 

perceive an object, the existence of the object is perceived 
through the perception of the object itself For example, 
when I see a pen m front of me and say “It is a pen/ 7 the 
perception of the existence of the pen is the same as the 
perception of the pen. Therefore truth or reality is always 
self-revealing. But falsity is the non-existence of the object 
of perception This non-existence is revealed, taking the 
example of the perception of the man m the tree trunk, 
not through the perception, “This is a man / 7 but through 
the perception, “This is a tree trunk/ 7 Therefore falsity is 
revealed through another 

Now, these examples show that according to the view 
of non-contradiction, the self-revelatory character of truth 
and the other revelatory character of falsity are applicable 
even at the phenomenal level But according to the coherence 
notion, finite truth cannot be self-revealmg For we can 
know that the judgment “It is a pen 77 is true only when 
we know that it coheres with the others Therefore it is 
its coherence with others that reveals its truth The Absolute 
Truth must of course be self-revelatory, because there can 
be nothing else which can reveal it. It may be said that 
that finite truth is not self-revealmg is not a defect. Yet 
that the view blocks the continuity from the phenomenal 
to the noumenal is obvious. 

It may perhaps be maintained that as coherence notion 
too identifies truth and reality, finite truth must somehow 
be self-revealmg according to it. But we do not see how it 
can be self-revealmg. And though the coherence notion 
identifies the Absolute Truth with Reality, at the pheno¬ 
menal level it does not. For the finite things are only ideal 
contents. Though an "Other 7 to thought is admitted at the 
empirical level, what we call facts or existences are explained 
away in terms of ideal contents and their coherence. For 
it existence means coherence of ideal contents. Because the 
truth of any judgment is revealed by other judgments with 
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which it is said to cohere, no finite existence can be self- 
revelatory. Therefore finite truth cannot be self-revelatory 
according to the coherence notion 
Another advantage of the principle of non-contradiction 
is that it, and not coherence, can give a true place to mystic 
experiences We do not understand how these experiences 
cohere with our ordinary experience Coherence, as was said 
above, implies entailment But we do not understand what 
entailment there could be between our ordinary and mystic 
experiences But according to the notion of non-contradic¬ 
tion, if the mystic experiences are not contradicted, they 
must be regarded as true It may be that I do not have 
them 1 What is wanted is that any experience m order to 
be true must be the experience of some consciousness, and 
the object of that experience must not be contradicted by 
the same consciousness as never existing It cannot be said 
that because we cannot contradict the statement that there 
are chimeras in the universe, as such a contradiction requires 
knowledge of the whole universe, they must be real For 
the condition that they should be experienced by somebody 
is not fulfilled Nor can it be objected that because there 
are some who say that they have seen ghosts, and we 
cannot contradict them, the ghosts must be real for us 
1 Cp. Lester-Garland * The Religious Philosophy of Baron Von 
Bugel, p. 13 "He staits with the incontrovertible fact that both m 
the sphere of Metaphysics and that of Religion man is conscious of 
'intimations' of Objective Reality of varying strength and depth. 
The presumption is that this belief is justified If anyone says that 
it is illusory, the onus probandi lies with him. The method to be 
adopted by one who believes m it to be true is therefore not to 
attempt to establish it by argument, but rebut the arguments of 
those who say it is false " It is with this spirit that Srfharsha says 
Ekam brahm&siramddaya ndnyam ganayatah kwachit, dste na dhira- 
virasya bhangah sangamkehsku To that brave soldier who takes 
only the weapon of Brahman and needs nothing else, there is no 
defeat m battle (argumentation) Sriharsha is a vitand&vddm* 
Vitanddv&dm is one who has no position of his own, yet criticizes 
that of the others. The Advaitm is forced to be a vitanddvddm 
because his Absolute cannot be brought to the logical level m order 
to argue about it It is only intuited However, both Hfigel and 
Sriharsha are guided by the spirit of non-contradiction, for it is 
enough for them if their position is not contradicted. 
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also. For if those that do experience them cannot contradict 
them they must be real for them But for us they need 
not be real After all, the world of every individual is, at 
first, his own world. It is only later that those worlds 
are known to be identical. We cannot pronounce anything 
to be impossible unless we are omniscient. So long as we 
remain finite and cannot claim to have every possible 
experience, whatever we cannot contradict, if somebody 
claims to have experienced it, we should not pronounce 
it to be unreal. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE UNIVERSAL AND THE PARTICULAR 

We have said previously that the predicate of the judgment, 
Tt is a trunk/' is not an idea but a fact 1 The tree trunk 
seen is actually the tree trunk which exists 

If it were an idea, it could not have belonged to fact. 
Bradley says m his Principles of Logic that the predicate 
is an idea cut loose from existence. If it is really what once 
was mental, what process could have turned it into fact? 
When I perceive a red rose and make the judgment, 'The 
rose is red,” the red is an existent entity It belongs to the 
rose If it weie merely an idea cut loose from my mental 
image, then the image must belong not only to my mind 
but to the object also before me. Otherwise, the red could 
not belong to the rose If so, the object should be bodily 
m my mind—which is absurd If the image of a horse as 
mental cannot be yoked to the cart between the shafts, even 
an idea cut loose from my mind cannot be so yoked 

Now, to avoid the difficulty, the fact itself may be regarded 
as a congeries of umversals. This view is the above view of 
Bradley as later modified by him on Hegelian lines, and 
agrees with the view of judgment as expressing the identity 
of content between the subject and predicate In fact, this 
is the view of Bosanquet and is strictly consistent with his 
theory of the Absolute. For him the only difference between 
the world of meanings or ideas and reality is that the latter 
is the former made coherent, and the former is the latter 
taken without coherence. That is, when the idea is taken 
m isolation it remains a mere idea , 2 Thus because a fact is 

1 If the 'trunk' is an idea or universal, it must be said not to be 
existing, but to be subsisting m something which exists But the 
Advaitm does not make the distinction between subsistence and 
existence, for according to him even the 'trunk' exists That is why 
he would say that the relation between the subject and the predicate 
is tUddtmya or identity of being Wherever in this work the existence 
of ideas or umversals is spoken of the reader is requested to bear 
this point in mmd, 2 Logic, vol. i, p, 5. 
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regarded as a system of ideal contents, it is made up of 
them. But this view cannot explain the integrality which 

the fact possesses The rose cannot be regarded as merely 
made up of the ideas of colour, smell, taste, and so forth 
Moreover, if the predicate 'red* is an ideal content or 
universal referred to reality, as it has to be said that the 
red belongs to the rose, we must admit that somehow the 
universal is fixed m the rose. If so, how can we refer it to 
another thing, say the cloth, in the judgment 'The cloth 
is red”? If the red belongs to the rose it cannot be taken 
out of it If to avoid the difficulty it is said that the red 
has no existence, then we have to conclude that it does 
not belong to the rose, that is, it is not part and parcel 
of the rose. For the rose exists, whereas the red subsists 
Then we have to think of the rose as without colour, smell, 
etc , which is absurd Therefore, we have to regard the red 
also as existing and as identical m being with the rose 
It may be asked here. If we say that the red is a fact, 
when I make a judgment about a rose once seen but not 
existing now, namely, "That rose was red,” can the red 
here be a fact ? The answer is that it is not It is only m the 
judgment of perception that the predicate is a fact Here 
the subject is an actual reality, and as the predicate belongs 
to it it is taken to be fact But m the judgment of remem¬ 
brance the subject is an idea Therefore the predicate too 
must be an idea, because as an idea only can it belong to 
the subject, which is an idea. 

The question may be put: If you admit that m the judg¬ 
ment of remembrance the predicate is an idea, why not 
regard the predicate of the judgment of perception too as 
an idea? The reply is that there is difference between the 
two cases. In the judgment of remembrance both the subject 
and the predicate are remembered, whereas in the judgment 
of perception both are perceived. Because the predicate is 
identical m being with the subject it must be an idea when 
the subject is an idea, and an objective fact when the subject 
is an objective fact. Therefore, both have to be regarded 
as ideal. But m perception both are perceived, and perceived 
as existing m front Therefore, both have to be regarded as 
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facts The subject and the predicate fall within the same kind 
of cognitive act Therefore, if one is an object of perception, 
the other also must be an object of perception; if one is an 
idea of remembrance, the other also must be an idea of 
remembrance. 

What we say is supported by Bradley’s conception of 
ideal experiment In it both the subject and the predicate 
must be ideas Otherwise, the experiment can never be 
performed For if the subject were the actual fact itself 
it must be regarded as undergoing change while we perform 
the experiment. But this conclusion even Bradley does not 
accept What we know m remembrance is ideal and there¬ 
fore can be used in ideal experiment But what we perceive is 
not and cannot be made use of in it. For what we perceive 
is the fact or the thing itself. 

Now, the oft-raised question, whether what we remember 
is the thing itself or the idea, may be put But this is not 
a difficulty peculiar to the view here developed What we 
know 111 remembrance is an idea, but this idea possesses 
a reference to, or stands for, a thing which may not exist 
now If it is asked, how can an idea refer to something not 
existing? the reply is that our experience is such We 
remember things which may not exist, but we perceive only 
those which exist Ideas refer to things, but this reference 
is not an organic relation Therefore, ideas do not imply 
the existence of things to which they refer at the time of 
reference. 

Then another objection may be raised against our view. 
We perceive the red in the judgment, “The rose is red,’’ 
as well as in the judgment, “The cloth is red ” This same¬ 
ness cannot be explained unless we postulate a universal 
red which is an ideal content But the words ideal content are 
ambiguous If they mean the actual red existing m the rose, 
it is not universal If they mean, on the other hand, the idea 
let loose from its existence, it is the same as the concept. 
And we have admitted such ideas or concepts. But we do 
not attach any metaphysical validity to them. 

We should understand the matter thus. The red of the 
rose leaves in us an impression This impression is at first 
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a mental existence, and so a particular. But later we detach 
the particularity or the aspect of existence from the impres¬ 
sion. And the impression then becomes a concept. It is this 
concept that serves as a symbol m ideal experiments And 
because the same symbol can be used to refer to the rose 
as well as to the cloth we experience the sameness 

It may be asked If the concept is formulated by cutting 
away the particularity from the impression, why not an 
ontological universal be posited by cutting off the particu¬ 
larity of the objective existence from the actual thmgs? 
The answer is that the postulation of such umversals is 
unnecessary If we postulate such universals, we find it 
difficult to understand their relation to particular existences. 
If it is said that the universals subsist in the particu¬ 
lars, then where does the universal mammoth subsist 
now, as all the particular mammoths have gone out of 
existence? 

But we cannot do without the universal concept For m 
ideal experiments we cannot use the actual thmgs them¬ 
selves, and so require these concepts 

As a matter of fact, the predicate cannot be the true 
universal even according to Bradley and Bosanquet, for it 
cannot be the concrete universal The universal red, for 
example, to be concrete, must be organically related to the 
other particular reds This organic relation is the same as 
implication and would mean that the universal red implies 
all the reds If it does, then when any particular red is 
destroyed that which it implies, viz the universal red, must 
be destroyed. And because this universal red implies the 
other particular reds, these also must be destroyed Thus 
we arrive at the absurd view that if any red is destroyed in 
the world all the other reds also must be destroyed. 

Now, Bradley and Bosanquet regard the Absolute as the 
ultimate subject of every judgment. But the Absolute is 
the concrete universal Therefore the concrete universal 
must be sought towards the subject of judgment For 
example, in the judgment “The rose is red,” the rose isjmore 
concrete than the red, and also is a universal. The rose is 
more concrete because it is m it that we perceive the colour, 
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the smell, etc., and it is universal because it transcends any 
of these predicates. 

It may perhaps be said that the conception of the Absolute 
as a concrete universal and as an ultimate subject is arrived 
at by Bradley not by simply going from predicate to subject, 
but by going from one predicate to another, and by trying 
to include more and more predicates, while at the same time 
expanding the subject In the example "The rose is red,” 
the red refers not only to the rose but to many other things 
which are red, and the rose contains not only the red but 
many other predicates like sweet-smelling, soft, etc, each 
of these predicates again referring to many things besides 
the rose Now m order to make both the subject and the 
predicate equal, we have to place all these predicates on 
one side and all the things to which these refer on the other 
side But all these things combined contain predicates which 
are more m number than those contained by the rose Then 
we shall have to place all the predicates that can be found 
in the universe on the side of the predicate and the whole 
universe on the side of the subject Then certainly the subject 
and predicate become equal It is only thus that the view that 
the Absolute is the ultimate subject is obtained by Bradley 

But this method of arriving at the conception is not 
tenable. We have pointed out that the predicate m a per¬ 
ceptive judgment is a particular. Therefore, it cannot trans¬ 
cend the subject. 1 If the predicate were an idea, however 
large be the number of such predicates, they cannot get 
existence. And the concrete universal or the Absolute would 
be ultimately devoid of existence. But the Absolute must 
exist. Rather it is the Absolute that lends existence to the 
finite 2 Therefore, the Absolute must be sought towards the 
side of existence m the judgment But existence falls on the 
side of the subject Therefore, the concrete universal must 
be sought towards the side of the subject. 

1 And it the judgment ot lemembiance is to be based on the 
judgment of peiception we have to say that even in the judgment 
of remembrance the predicate does not transcend the subject 
Otherwise our theories will end m a myth having no basis in fact. 

* See Chapter xi of this Part. 
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But the subject rose, as finite, is only an appearance, and 
therefore is not the ultimate existence Hence we have to 
postulate the Absolute as ultimate existence and hence as 
the ultimate subject 

This chapter, if it has succeeded m proving what it 
wanted to prove, must have shown that conceptualism has 
a true place We cannot accept with Plato that for every 
kind of object there is an idea of which the objects are 
copies, nor with Aristotle that the umversals are real, though 
they subsist in the particulars What we usually call a 
universal is only a concept, and what we use m the ideal 
experiment is the concept There can be only one true 
universal, that is, the Absolute or Brahman, which pervades 
all particulars It is this Brahman itself that appears as the 
various objects. 1 It may be said that we cannot understand 
how this Brahman appears as the various objects. But the 
difficulty is not overcome by postulating a large number 
of umversals For example, we cannot understand how the 
universal cow appears as the various individual cows. And 
in Anstotle’s view, we cannot understand how the relation 
between the universal and the particular can be organic 2 
If the process is inexplicable, then by the same inexplicable 
process Brahman can appear as the various individuals And 
we have proved that the relation between the individuals 
and Brahman cannot be organic. 

It may be asked- What is the relation between the 
universal and the particular in our view? The reply is 
anticipated, that is, we cannot well define it It is the same 
as the relation between the subject and the predicate. The 
Absolute is the universal and the things are its predicates. 
How do we understand the relation here? Only as that 
between reality and appearance Similar is the relation 

1 Advcntasvldht, p 316 SafsdmdnydhnktagotwddtsdmSnySnabhyu- 
pagamdt, gotw&dyabhyupagctmspt goiw&divyanjtifcat&vcichchedaktisQ- 
m&nya nabhyupagarndt vyakUviseshanamevdnanugatandrn sasnadi- 
matvSdyupSdhyanugaianam va tadyanjakatwavat vyakhxnieshamit- 
shihatwena satsamSnyasymvatattadvyavaharajanakatwopapatteh Cp 
Bosanquet's statement that it the Absolute drops into water, it 
becomes a fish 

2 See p 174 of this work 
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between the rose and the red. The red is the appearance 
of the rose for us, just as the rose is the appearance or the 
manifestation of the Absolute That we know more of the 

rose than that it is red does not affect our view In the 
judgment, 'The rose is red/" the rose appears to us as red. 
It may be much more But what we determine the rose to 
be at present is red So the red, so far as the judgment is 
concerned, is the manifestation or the appearance of the 
rose Thus the predicate is the manifestation or the appear¬ 
ance of the subject, whether the subject is the proximate 
subject or the ultimate one. The same is the relation between 
the universal and the particular We cannot further deter¬ 
mine the relation. 

We may sum up Sankara's view of the concrete universal. 
The concrete universal must be all-comprehensive It must 
be ghana or rich, and puma or full Yet it must possess 
a subjective intensity, which transcends thought Only the 
Absolute or Brahman is such a concrete universal Unlike 
Plato, Sankara does not regard the forms of the phenomenal 
world as eternal These forms also are called 111 European 
philosophy by the name umversals For Sankara these forms 
can be nothing more than the ways in which finite things 
behave This concrete universal is as much existence as 
the particular In fact, the existence of the particular is 
the borrowed existence of the concrete universal And the 
problem of the relation between the two is for him of a 
different kind from that which is found in European philo¬ 
sophy. In European philosophy the problem is about the 
relation between the forms of things and the things This 
problem also exists for Sankara He solves it by saying that 
the forms are simply the ways of things, or the ways of the 
phenomenal world But the relation between the concrete 
universal and the particular is that of reality and its mani¬ 
festation or appearance. This view of the concrete universal 
is not the same as that actually expressed by Bradley. But 
if the supra-rationalistic trend of his thought is earned to 
the end this view will result. 


M 



CHAPTER X 


THE LOGICAL LEVELS OF TRUTH 
AND REALITY 

We have already anticipated what we want to say. Starting 
with the judgment, “The rose is red,” we have to regard 
the rose as the appearance or manifestation of the Absolute 
But we have said that appearance or manifestation is the 
nature of judgment Therefore, that the Absolute appears 
as the rose means for us the judgment, “The Absolute is 
the rose ” Thus the level of the judgment, “The Absolute 
is the rose,” is higher than that of the judgment, “The rose 
is red.” But there can be a level lower than that of the 
latter For example, when the rose is perceived by a man 
suffering from jaundice, he makes the judgment, "The rose 
is yellow.” But this is a judgment which is contradicted 
later by the same man after he is cured of the disease. And 
the contradiction is of the form, “The rose was never 
yellow.” Therefore the level of the judgment, “The rose is 
yellow,” is lower than that of the judgment, "The rose is 
red ” So far we have three levels 

Yet above the judgment, “The Absolute is the rose,” 
another level is to be postulated That the Absolute is the 
rose means for us that the Absolute appears as the rose 
But at the level of the Absolute there can be no appearance. 
It shines m its purity there It is the supra-logical level and is 
the postulate of logic itself. That is, whatever judgment we 
take, this highest level is implied by it. 

Lowest of all is the mfra-logical level or that of the abso¬ 
lutely or admittedly non-existent, hke the sky-flower and the 
circular square The sky-flower cannot find any place m our 
logical discussions, for the question of its truth never arises, 
as we start with the admission that it is absolutely unreal. 

Thus we have five levels which logic can recognize. The 
highest and the lowest are not strictly logical. Yet as they 
form the boundaries of our logical discussions we have to 
include them. 
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One acquainted with the Sankara Vedanta can easily see 
that our levels are more in number But the difference is 
due to the difference of standpoints Sankara’s standpoint 
is rather epistemological, while ours is logical According to 
Sankara, there are altogether four levels of reality The 
highest is called the paramarthica or the level of the Absolute. 
Next comes the vyavahanca or the empirical level Below 
it is found the prdtibha-sika or the level of illusion Last 
of all is that of tuchcha or the level of the admittedly non¬ 
existent. 

Now corresponding to the tuchcha we have the mfra- 
logical level Our supra-logical level corresponds to the 
paramarthica, the level of the judgment, “The rose is red,” 
to the vyavahanca, and that of the judgment, “The rose 
is yellow,” to the pratibhasica. But m addition, we are 
obliged to postulate another level, viz. that of the judgment, 
“The Absolute is the rose ” We may call it, if we like, the 
speculative level, in which everything is regarded as the 
appearance of the Absolute The need of postulating this 
level would not have arisen if our standpoint were not 
logical From the epistemological standpoint, when the 
yellow vanishes the red appears But when the red goes 
the Absolute is to appear m its purity Here the yellow and 
the red are taken merely as the objects of a conscious agent. 
But from the logical standpoint, though they are objects 
for us they are still predicates, and as such exist on a locus 
or a basis, which is the subject So when the rose is said 
to be the appearance of the Absolute, the rose points towards 
the Absolute, and we are obliged to postulate the judgment, 
“The Absolute is the rose.” It is, of course, not meant that 
we always make it. Nor can it be said that just as the rose 
points to the Absolute, the Absolute, too, must point to 
something higher. For the Absolute is postulated as one 
without a second, and therefore there can be nothing to 
which it can point. 

These five levels hold true for each and every judgment. 

We do not call these levels by the name of degrees of 
truth or reality, because the word degrees implies the idea 
of more and less. But we have shown in the previous chapters 
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that the appearances are not Included In the real Otherwise, 
we shall be committed to the absurd position—taking the 
classical example of the perception of the snake m the rope— 
that the snake is somehow included In the rope It seems 
therefore that those who call Sankara's levels of reality by 
the name degrees of reality have failed to notice* an impor¬ 
tant point Those Hegelians who hold the view of degrees 
say m so many words that the lower is included in the 
higher They perhaps do not mean that the judgment, 
"That is a rope," is at least more true than the judgment 
"That is a snake " If they do not, they should plainly 
acknowledge that they have no place for the distinction 
between empirical truth and falsity On the other hand, 
if they do, they should admit that because the former 
judgment belongs to a higher level than that of the latter, 
somehow the snake is included m the rope. But the con¬ 
clusion is absurd So it is better not to call these levels by 
the name of degrees 

Now the process of negation from below proceeds as 
follows First, the judgment, ""The rose is yellow," is negated. 
But what is negated here is the predicate, not the judgment 
form itself 1 What negates the judgment, ""The rose is 
yellow," is another judgment, ""The rose is red " But how 
is the latter negated ? Certainly not by negating the red. 
For so long as our thought continues to exist, the rose 
appears to us only through a predicate So this judgment 
is negated only when thought disappears But when thought 
disappears we attain the supra-logical level of the Absolute 
That is, when the judgment, ""The rose is red," is negated 
the judgment, ""The Absolute is the rose," is also negated, 
because the former judgment is negated when the judgment 
form itself is negated If it is asked What then is the use 
of postulating it ? the reply is that it is an exigency of the 
logical standpoint It is perhaps the nature of our logical 
intellect that it creates such demi-gods and worships them. 
The judgment in question is an implication of our empirically 

1 Cp Dharmyamie sarvamabhrantam pmkdretu viparyayah Every 
cognition is valid as regards the subject Error arises only m the 
predicate Quoted from Advmtasiddht, p 562 
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true judgment, and as a matter of fact, of every judgment 
So when the latter vanishes, the former too goes with it. 

It is apparent that these five levels are abstract levels 
of logic They are obtained through a consideration of the 
form of judgment in relation to the problem of truth and 
falsity It us an unreasonable claim of Hegel to declare that 
by a study of the nature of pure thought we can know how 
many categories there are of physics, chemistry, and such 
empirical sciences These sciences as empirical are contin¬ 
gent, and we cannot apnon determine how many and what 
categories they possess A pnon consideration of judgment 
can give us only these five levels 



CHAPTER XI 


EXISTENCE AND REALITY 

Hegel m his Logic used the words Existence and Reality 
m different senses 1 Reality is for him not the same as the 
Absolute, nor is existence identical with either. But for us 
both Existence and Reality are identical with the Absolute 

In Western philosophy, though most of the idealists 
identify Reality with the Absolute, yet they differentiate 
it from Existence While examining the Eleatic philosophy, 
Stace says "Clearly there is implied in this philosophy a 
distinction between reality and existence. Whatever exists, 
elephants, comets, multiplicity, motion, is mere appearance 
Only Being is real But Being does not exist. For it is nowhere 
and no-when And whatever exists must at least exist at 
some time, if not at some place And we may sum up the 
result in two propositions Firstly, existence is not real 
Secondly, what is real does not exist ” 2 

But this distinction is not justifiable Examining the same 
Eleatic philosophy in his Critical History of Greek Philosophy, 
he writes “You may ask what is meant by the distinction 
between appearance and reality’ Is not even appearance 
real’ It appears It exists Even delusion exists and is 
therefore a real thing So is not the distinction between 
appearance and reahty meaningless’ Now, all this is per¬ 
fectly true, but it does not comprehend quite what is meant 
by this distinction What is meant is that the objects around 
have existence, but not self-existence, not self-substantiality. 
That is to say, their being is not m themselves, their exis¬ 
tence is not grounded in themselves, but is grounded in 
another and flows from that other. They exist, but are not 
independent existences They are rather beings whose being 

1 For him Reahty is a category of the sphere of Being, and 
Existence of the sphere of Essence (Wallace The Logic of Hegel, 
pp 171, 229). So the latter belongs to a higher level 

2 The Philosophy of Hegel, p 6 
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flows into them from another , which itself is self-existent and 

self-substantial. They are therefore mere appearances of that 
other which is the reality. Of course, the Eleatics did not 
speak of appearance and reality m these terms. But this 
is what they were groping for and dimly saw .” 1 

We have no cause to quarrel with Dr. Stace for what 
he says m this passage But does this passage support the 
distinction between existence and reality? It does not In 
it the phenomenal things are said to owe their existence to 
another Does not this assertion mean that being or exis¬ 
tence ultimately belongs to this another and not to things? 
If it does, how can we maintain that reality is not existence, 
or that reality does not exist? The judgments, ''Appearances 
are not ultimately real” and "Appearances are not self- 
existent,” mean quite the same And the usage that calls 
an unreal thing non-existent, and a non-existent thing 
unreal is justified We say that phenomenal things owe their 
reahty to the Absolute, and also that the phenomenal things 
owe their existence to the Absolute The usage proves that 
reality and existence are identical and ultimately belong to 
the Absolute. The term 'belong' does not imply here that 
reality or existence belongs to the Absolute, just as a coat 
belongs to me or the colour red belongs to the rose, because 
no such distinctions exist m the Absolute. The Absolute 
is the same as reahty or existence 
In Indian philosophy the words connoting Truth or Reality 
and Existence are derived from the same root, with the 
addition of different suffixes and mean the same. Truth or 
Reality is called satyam and existence satta 2 
If we examine Bradley's theory of judgment we come 
to the same conclusion According to him, existence falls 
on the side of the subject or the 'that/ and ideality on the 
side of the 'what/ Thought finds that the 'what' is discrepant 
with the 'that/ The 'what' does not contain the immediacy 
and the wealth which the 'that' contains Thought therefore 
tries to add to the present 'what' one more 'what' after 
another. It is the ideal of thought to attain the immediacy 

1 P 61. Italics mine 

2 The root of As = to be Yat and tap are the suffixes. 
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and the fullness of the 'that * But the 'that" is the same 
as the existence Therefore thought's ideal is existence itself 
But thought's ideal is said to be the reality or the Absolute 
Though Bradley thinks that it would be better to distin¬ 
guish between reality and existence , 1 it is not necessary, 
nor is it justifiable, to distinguish them 

If being or existence and reality mean the same, Hegel’s 
view that Being is the poorest category cannot be accepted. 
To prove that there is reality behind the appearances is, 
as Stace says, the same as to prove that there is Being 
beyond the finite things, and the being or existence of the 
latter is due to that of the former But this proof is not 
self-evident It implies that what we call being is not the 
real Being We have to prove that behind the apparent 
being there is a real Being If this Being is God, it would 
be no proof to say that we have an idea of God And Kant's 
criticism of the ontological argument is therefore justified 
This argument may be interpreted m the light of what 
Bosanquet calls the argument a contmgentia mundt. Even 
then it would be a proof And Hegel should not have dis¬ 
missed Kant's criticism m the light way he does with the 
remark that "Certainly it would be strange if the notion, 
the very mmost of mmd, even if the 'Ego' or above all, 
the concrete totality we call God, were not nch enough to 
include so poor a category as Being, the very poorest and 
the abstract of all " 2 Certainly, God is not the totality of 
things we see If he is, he would be their mere aggregate 
He must include them all, pervade them all, yet must have 
an individuality or an integrality of his own We can believe 
that there is such a Being only by experiencing it or through 
some proof which demonstrates that it exists But the 
experience of such Being cannot be our ordinary experience. 
And most of us do not have the extraordinary experience 
of the mystics. Therefore, the proof of its existence is 
necessary 

It may be objected* Illusion exists If existence therefore 

belongs to illusion, how can existence be said to be the same 

1 Principles of Logic, p no 

2 Wallace The Logic of Hegel, p. 109. 
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IDEALISM AND REALISM—A RAPPROCHEMENT 

The theory we have developed in the previous chapters 
satisfies the demands of both realism and idealism Realism 
requires that the objects which we cognize m perception 
should be the things themselves, not mere ideas or ideal 
contents We grant what realism wants by treating the 
predicate of the perceptive judgment, not as an idea, but 
as an object. We have not accepted subjective idealism even 
as a propaedeutic From the very start our position is 
realistic Bosanquet starts with subjective idealism But if 
we once start with it, and regard what we perceive as a 
subjective idea, we can never arrive at the objective world 
For no amount of ideas can make up a real thing 

Idealism requires that all finite objects should be ideal 
and point beyond themselves to something which is real 
We accept that the finite objects are ideal only m the sense 
that they are not self-explanatory and self-existent, but not 
in the sense that they are ideas or umversals The Hegelian 
idealists mean both by it, but we do not Yet we agree that 
because finite things are not self-existent, they point beyond 
themselves to something which is self-existent, viz the 
Absolute. 

In this concession to idealism is imphed the view that 

the finite is not ultimately real No philosopher is called 
upon to defend the view that the finite is ultimately real 

Philosophical enquiry arises only because the finite is not 
ultimately real To maintain that the finite is ultimately 

real is to attempt the impossible If by saying that the 
finite is ultimately real is meant that we perceive it, idealism 

does not question the view At least Sankara's idealism 
defends it. What we perceive is an object existing before 
us, not our own idea 1 If, on the other hand, the statement 

1 Cp. Commentary to the Brahamasutras, i, i, 4 ( Brahmavtdyd ) 
pmtyakshddiprdmanyavtshayajnanavat vastutantrd, Unless Sankara is 
interpreted thus, his criticism of the V^ndnavddtns would be to no 
purpose The very view of mdyd is inconsistent with the theory that 
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means that the finite is eternal, no argument is required to 
contradict it If the meaning is that there is nothing beyond 
what we see it has to be supported by systematic meta¬ 
physics But the idealists hold that it cannot be so supported 
Yet they can hold, and Sankara does hold, that what we 
see is a fact* and not an idea And Sankara's seems to be the 
only idealism that has done real justice to the realistic 
element m knowledge When it speaks of the Absolute and 
the non-existence of the appearances in it, it is speaking 
of the implications of finite knowledge It does not say that 
the objects of our knowledge are mere ideas 
Realists have objection to the absolute idealism of Hegel 
and his followers only because however hard these tried 
they could not prevent the interpretation of reality as a 
conflux of universals But such a position we have success¬ 
fully avoided by not accepting the coherence view of the 
ultimate truth That the predicate is determinate when 
compared to the subject does not make it an idea It is 
not necessary that the idea alone and not fact should be 
determinate That the predicate is moie determinate than 
the subject means that the former is more an appearance 
than reality In the judgment, “The rose is red," so far as 
this judgment is concerned, the red is the appearance of 
the rose* We usually say, the rose is the substratum on 

what we perceive is an idea Cp Chapter vi of this Part There are 
some who interpret Sankara as a subjectivist But the interpretation 
cannot be consistent with the theory of amwachnlyakhyuti, which 
is fundamental to Sankara’s system The assertion that mind is the 
cause of the world can mean for Sankara that the mind is the 
occasion or mmtUa-kamna of the world, but not its efficient cause 
The experience of the world as a mere idea belongs to a very high 
stage of religious experience or yogic practice, which few people 
claim to have This point belongs to the mystical side of Advaita 
philosophy and religion At this stage the agent is said to be midway 
between the Absolute and its appearances, in the state of Iswam , 
whose mind is identical with this world But even this stage is to be 
transcended if we are to attain the Absolute But for logic which 
holds good at the empirical level, what we perceive can never be 
an idea One may try to interpret Sankara as a consistent subjectivist, 
but one must concede that this thesis represents at least one of the 
schools of Advaita 
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which the red exists The red has no existence of its own 
Its existence is the existence of the rose. 

There is another point which realism must concede, viz 
that even perception is a judgment Any perception is of 
the form “This is so and so,” but not of the form “so and so " 
Even m perception the distinction between the ‘that’ and 
the ‘what’ is drawn. The ‘what’ is always cognized as being 
on, or of, a that ’ Because of this distinction, our perception 
is of the form of judgment 



PART IV 


THE SELF AND THE MIND 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Hegel s conceptual thinking, thinking raised to the level 
of self-consciousness, is not true thinking For the categories 
cannot retain their significance if lifted to that-level More 

tJthink leVd th6re Can be n ° mcentlve for thought 

Sdf-consciousness is the nature of reahty We take reahtv 
to be Self, because m it the ‘Other’ is transcended And it 
is only the Self that can be the object of itself. The Self 
ough to be distinguished from mind, and it is the idel 
tification °f the two that has made Bradley hesitate in calling 
the Absolute by the name of Self The mind is only what 
Kant caUs the empirical Self, not the noumenal Self The 
Self must of course be an experience 

difeenff * <Merence and re ahty is non- 

of mtehect 1 18 n0t a SUpematural facuJt y, but the basis 



CHAPTER I 


HEGEL'S CONCEPTUAL THINKING 

It may be said that the thought identified by Hegel with 

being is not ordinary thought, but thought lifted to the 
level of Self-consciousness or Absolute Consciousness The 
Absolute Consciousness is the result of the Phenomenology 
of Mind “What mind prepares for itself m the course of 
its phenomenology is the element of true knowledge In the 
element the moments of mind are now set out m the form 
of thought pure and simple, which knows its object to itself. 
They no longer involve the opposition between being and 
knowing they remain within the undivided simplicity of 
the knowing function, they are the truth m the form of 
truth, and their diversity is merely the diversity of the 
content of truth The process by which they are developed 
into an organically connected whole is Logic or Speculative 
Philosophy/' 3 In his Science of Logic Hegel writes “The 
concept of pure Science, and the Deduction of it, are assumed 
m the present treatise so far as this, that the Phenomenology 
of Spirit is nothing other than the deduction of the concept. 
Absolute knowledge is the Truth of all modes of Conscious¬ 
ness, because according to the process of knowledge it is 
only when absolute knowledge has been reached that the 
separation of the Object of Knowledge from the Subjective 
Certainty is completely resolved, and Truth is equated to 
this Certainty and this Certainty equated to Truth/' 

“So pure Science presupposes deliverance from the oppo¬ 
sition of Consciousness. Pure Science includes Thought m 
so far as it is just as much the Thing m itself, in so far as it 
is just as much pure Thought as it is the Thing m itself 
Truth, as science, is pure Self-consciousness unfolding itself, 
and it has the form of Self in that what exists in and for 
itself is the known concept, while the concept is as such 
that which exists m and for itself." 2 

1 Bailhe. Hegel's Phenomenology of Mmd, p. 97 

2 Translation by Johnston and Struthers, vol. 1, p. 60. 
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According to these passages, for thought which has risen 
through various stages, finally to the level of Absolute 
Consciousness in the Phenomenology of Mind, the separation 
between the subject and the object does not exist. The 
concept is as much subjective as objective, and so is Self- 
consciousness. At this level, the nature of the object is not 
empirically known through search and discovery, but simply 
by the concept’s analysis of itself Because thought has not 
got to face an alien element, because thought does not stand 
m opposition to the object which, m that opposition, remains 
inscrutable, it becomes free, and the whole of Logic is the 
free movement of thought 

Our understanding, that is, thought which has not risen 
to the level of Self-consciousness, and is, therefore, not pure, 
is at first determined through its relation to something else. 
Its determinateness is imposed upon it externally. Thus 
necessity for understanding is external necessity. But when 
thought knows itself to be its object, this externality of 
necessity is overcome and necessity becomes internal. The 
process of the understanding for which the determinateness 
or necessity is internal is Rationality. And this is logical 
necessity. “This alone is what is rational, the rhythm of 
the organic whole - it is as much knowledge of content as 
that content is notion and essential nature In other words, 
this alone is the sphere and element of speculative thought .” 1 

In order that thought may be self-moving, it must not 
only overcome the opposition to the object and turn the 
external into an internal necessity, but must also be freed 
from existence. And this liberation of thought, says Hegel, 
has already taken place . 2 Philosophy begins when thought 
leaves the sphere of existence and enters that of pure 
essence. Even existence must be grasped in a universal 
form, because essence or universal is the element of thought. 
Thought now comes to itself, that is, thinking about thought 
commences now At this level of logical and internal neces¬ 
sity thought must have risen above the certainty of sense- 
perception. Such thought liberated from existence or nature, 

1 Baillie - Hegel's Phenomenology of Mmd, p 115 

* Ibid, p. 91 
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Hegel asserts, is found for the first time m Greek Philosophy. 1 

The concepts of mere understanding are fixed, whereas 
those of pure thought are fluent The task of turning mere 

existence into a universal is certainly an important develop¬ 
ment m spiritual evolution. But it is not all “Nowadays 
the task before us consists not so much m getting the 
individual clear of the stage of immediacy, and making a 
substance that thinks and is grasped m terms of thought, 
but rather the very opposite it consists m actualizing the 
umversal, and giving it spiritual vitality by the process of 
breaking down and superseding determinate thoughts ii% 
That is, the actuality of thought determinations is known 
only by transcending their fixity and grasping their inter¬ 
connections No thought determination is true by itself but 
m virtue of its passing over into other determinations The 
process whereby the fixity of these determinations is broken 
down is called by Hegel the negativity of the ego “Thoughts 
become fluent and interfuse when thinking pure and simple, 
this inner immediacy, knows itself as a moment when pure 
certainty of self abstracts from itself It does not * abstract’ 
m the sense of getting away from itself and setting itself 
on one side, but of surrendering the fixed quality of self- 
affirmation and giving up both the fixity of the purely 
concrete—which is the ego as contrasted with the variety 
of the content—and the fixity of these distinctions (the 
various thought functions, principles, etc.) which are present 
m the element of pure thought and share that absoluteness 
of the ego. In virtue of this process pure thoughts become 
notions, concepts, and are then what they are m truth, 
self-moving functions, circles, are what their substance 
consists m, spiritual entities 

When the fixity of the concepts is overcome they move 
of themselves The free movement of these entities con¬ 
stitutes scientific procedure m general. In this element each 
concept develops out of itself and expands into an organic 

whole. In virtue of this expansion knowledge becomes a 

1 Haldane and Simson HegeVs History of Philosophy, vol. i, 
PP 94-6 

2 Baillie HegeVs Phenomenology of Mind, p, 94 3 Ibid , p. 95 

N 
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necessary and evolving process* At this stage philosophy 

does not consist in sporadic and miscellaneous treatment 
of topics which present themselves to mind by chance, but 
m a continuous development of knowledge covering “the 
entire objective world of conscious life in its rational 
necessity * n 

The negativity of the ego or the activity of the Self, by 
which thought determinations move of themselves by 
breaking down their barriers, is negation raised to the level 
of Self-consciousness This negativity splits up what is simple 
and undifferentiated and sets up the factors m opposition. 
But it does not leave those factors 111 a state of opposition, 
but as well negates their opposition and diversity 2 In this 
respect it differs from the negation of mere understandmg 
which leaves the opposition unsolved This latter negation 
turns away from the false as merely false and from the nega¬ 
tive as merely negative, whereas the negativity of the ego 
turns the false into the true and the negative into the positive 
For it, the barriers between these are not unbreakable . 3 

It is due to the free movement of this negation that we 
can proceed from the Absolute to the world and back again. 
It is this negation that enables us to 'deduce" the world 
But Spinoza's negation is only a universal of the under¬ 
standing, it does not belong to the ego That is why his 
Absolute is like a lion’s den into which all animals enter, 
but fiom which none returns. Hegel writes* “As Spinoza 
has set up the great proposition, all determination implies 
negation . and as of everything ... it may be shown 
that it is determined and finite, what is essential m it rests 
upon negation. Therefore, God alone is the positive and the 
affirmative and consequently the one substance, all other 
things, on the contrary, are only modifications of this sub¬ 
stance and are nothing m and for themselves. Simple deter¬ 
mination or negation belongs to form; in this way of looking 
at it negation is the negation of negation and therefore true 
affirmation. This negative self-conscious movement, the 
movement of knowledge which pursues its way m the thought 

1 Loc cit 

2 Bailhe* Hegel's Phenomenology of Mwd, p 80 


J Ibid , p. 93 
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which is present before ns, is, however, certainly lacking 
to the content of Spinoza's philosophy, or at least it is 
externally associated with it since it falls within self-con- 
scionsness >}1 That is why Spinoza is not able to give a 
rational account of the plurality Had he made his substance 
conscious, regarded it as an ego or subject, his negation 
would have assumed the form of negativity. 2 And from the 
conception of the Absolute as Subject one step would have 
carried him to the conception of it as Spirit. The ego or 
the subject is pure negativity, and is the eternal process 
of bursting into differences and negating them or finding 
itself compact m them As such, its form would have been 
that of a system 3 

This movement of thought raised to Absolute Conscious¬ 
ness or Self-consciousness is conceptual thinking. It is the 
process of the concept or the notion This conceptual thinking 
is different from rmsonnement or ordinary thinking In the 
first place, rmsonnement thinks of an object which is its 
"other/ and thus "‘adopts a negative attitude to the content 
apprehended ” But conceptual thinking absorbs the "other' 
into itself, and so the opposition between itself and its 
"other' becomes a moment of itself Thus this moment 
becomes an inherent characteristic of conceptual thinking 
and forms its moving principle That is, the concept expands 
in order to overcome this inherent opposition 4 Secondly, 
for raisonnemmt the object is a mere point to which the 
content is attached as a mere accident and predicate The 
ego here is opposed to the object and is not the very self 
of the object. So the qualities, etc, which constitute the 
content of the object and are referred to the object as 
predicates are ego's own, and referred to the object exter¬ 
nally. But “conceptual thinking goes on m a different way. 
Since the concept or notion is the very self of the object, 
manifesting as the development of the object, it is not a 
quiescent subject passively supporting accidents, it is a 

1 Haldane and Simson Hegel's History of Philosophy, vol, 111, 
p. 286. 

* Baillie Hegel's Phenomenology of Mtnd, p So. 

« Ibid , p 85. 


4 Ibid., p.117 
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self-determining active concept which takes its determina¬ 
tions and makes them its own.” 1 “Thus the solid basis 
which ratiocination found m its mert subject is shaken to 
its foundation, and the only object is this very movement 
of the subject ” 2 It is this “reflection which constitutes 
truth the final result, and at the same time does away with 
the contrast between the result and the process of arriving 
at it.” 3 For what we take to be the result is the beginning 
mediately expressed, and the beginning is the result imme¬ 
diately expressed .4 

1 Bailke Hegel's Phenomenology of Mind, p 118 

2 Ibid , p ii9 3 Ibid , p 83 4 Ibid ,[p 82 



CHAPTER II 


CRITICISM OF HEGEL'S CONCEPTUAL THINKING 

In the previous chapter we have given briefly Hegel’s view 
of conceptual thinking. We shall examine it m this chapter. 
The first difficulty m accepting the view is whether thinking, 

if it is lifted to the level of Self-consciousness or Absolute 
Consciousness, can still remain In Self-consciousness notion 

is identical with being, subject with object And if there 
is no object to think of thought itself will disappear. This 

view, we have shown, is also suppoited by Dr. McTaggart 
The need for the application of the categories arises only 
when the subject faces the object Categories exist and have 

meaning only at this level If lifted to the level of Self- 
consciousness, they disappear and lose the significance they 

possess here 

We should admit that the concept, if it can be retained 
m Self-consciousness when lifted to its level, will be both 
subjective and objective But the question is Does it remain 
and retain its peculiarity m Self-consciousness ? In it cer¬ 
tainly no distinction can be drawn between one category 
and another. It is of no avail to say that though there are 
no differences m it distinctions are not lost Of course Bradley, 
too, holds this view in his Appearance and Reality But as 
we have shown, and as Bradley himself admits m his Terminal 
Essays , 1 there could be no distinctions without differences. 

It may be said that we are conscious of our self, and the 
categories exist and have meaning for us, therefore m Self- 
consciousness the categories can exist and can retain their 
significance. But our self cannot be the Self of which Hegel 
is speaking. For us objects exist as opposing us. They are 
not yet absorbed into Self-consciousness Our so-called self 
has meaning only with reference to the not-self. The cate¬ 
gories as we know them are what Hegel calls mere umversals, 
not lifted to the level of Self-consciousness. For us they are 
as such not running into one another The Self of which 
1 See footnote % on p 40 of this work 
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Hegel is speaking is not an object. It is what transcends 
our thought and eludes our grasp. Professor Wallace, too, 

agrees with our view He writes expounding Fichte's philo¬ 
sophy “Even wiser heads forgot—if they ever knew—that 

Leibniz a century before had startled the world of his 
day by a view that 'the Ego or something like it' was, 
under the name of monad , the presupposition of each 
and every detail of existence m any organic total It was 
useless for Fichte to repeat that his philosophical Ego was 
not the empirical or individual ego which he m this everyday 
world has to provide clothes and company for It is hard 
to persuade the world that it does not know that 'I am 1/ 
and what it means 7,1 The Self or the Absolute Conscious¬ 
ness is a presupposition of the categories And so long as 
it remains a presupposition the categories can be significant 
If they are lifted to its level it ceases to be a presupposition, 
and there is no ground for us to assert that they will be 
significant 

Hence it is not a mistake of Spinoza that he has left 
thought as a mere universal without giving it the significance 
of self-con sciousness For the same reason he is right m not 
identifying his principle of negation or determination with 
the negativity of the ego The Ego may be pure negativity 
and yet be fully positive, because m it the distinctions and 
difference are negated and yet it is the fullness of existence. 
But m such negativity negation as we experience it can 
have no place Our negation exists because of the differences 
But as differences are ruled out m Self-consciousness our 
negation cannot be found there. And we are not even 
justified m calling negation lifted to the level of the Absolute 
by the name of negation. For even granting that negation 
can persist even when lifted to its level, it must have under¬ 
gone so much alteration that it would be hardly recognizable. 

Kant has pointed out long ago that every concept treated 
as unconditioned leads us to antinomies. But he limited 
the number of these antinomies to four. Subsequently many 
philosophers have remarked that Kant is not justified in 
thus limiting them. And their criticism is true. For example, 
1 Prolegomena to Hegel* $ Logic, p 98. 
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Bradley has proved that any category or conception treated 
as ultimately real leads to contradictions and dissipates itself 
in the Absolute. But Hegel wants to lift these conceptions 
to the level of the Absolute and keep them intact m it 
Of course, he does not say that each and every category 
is the Absolute. But when lifted to the level of the Absolute 
Consciousness, we cannot understand how it can remain 
finite Hegel says explicitly m the Phenomenology of Mind 
that Logic begins after Absolute Consciousness is reached. 
That is, the categories are the categories of the Absolute 
Consciousness That is why they are both subjective and 
objective But to this view we cannot subscribe For the 
object of the Absolute Consciousness must be the Absolute 
itself And the lower categories, if raised to its level, cannot 
retain their peculiarity In fimtude only they have meaning, 
not in infinitude. 

Hegel might have advocated the lifting up of the cate¬ 
gories to this level, thinking that they acquire fluidity only 
here. Here the object of Self-consciousness is the Self itself, 
and the movement from the subject to the object and back 
again is eternal and without hindrance. There is not the 
slightest chance for fixity here Therefore all the categories 
can be fluid and run into each other. But we can have this 
advantage only if the categories can remain m the Absolute. 

The fluidity of the categories means for Hegel, it seems, 
nothing more than the self-movement of the concept. At 
the level of the finite the concept moves only when impelled 
externally. But at the level of Self-consciousness it moves 
of itself. That is, at this level thought can be free 

It is true that thought hfted to the level of the Absolute 
Consciousness must be free, because it does not depend upon 
an ‘Other.’ But whether thought remains at all at that level 
is what we question And we cannot think of any stimulus 
for its movement at this level. Therefore, we cannot under¬ 
stand how the philosophical method can be identified with 
the movement of thought at this level. For there could be 
no method at all here. Thought works only so long as the 
‘Other’ challenges it. And so long as the ‘Other’ persists, 
what thought discovers in it is contingent for thought.That 
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is, the predicate must appear as contingent and empirically 
known. It is of course true that the predicate must be 
regarded as objective, as belonging to the subject itself. But 

yet we cannot know why, and how, the subject should 
possess the predicate For example, we cannot say why the 
rose is red, or why there are matter, life, mmd, etc , m the 
universe. Therefore, so long as the "Other" exists, these are 
all contingent for us, and the moment the "Other" disappears 
there is no guarantee that these will persist Therefore, the 
high claim which Hegel makes for conceptual thinking as 
against rmsonnement cannot be substantiated 

And because negation cannot be identified with the 
negativity of the ego and we cannot make use of the latter, 
as it does not belong to our level, we cannot proceed from 
the Absolute to the world of plurality and back again Any 
deduction from the Absolute requires a detailed knowledge 
of it which we do not possess And calling Spinoza's Sub¬ 
stance a lion's den does not amount to a condemnation of 
it It is true that Spinoza's mistake lies m not treating his 
Substance as Self For the Absolute cannot be unconscious. 
But it is not a mistake that he does not give his concepts 
the significance of self 

Hegel's view that we must philosophize without regard 
to existence is not tenable It is true that unless we are 
able to transcend existence we cannot philosophize. That 
is, we can philosophize only when we are able to deal with 
ideas by themselves. But this does not mean that philosophy 
can proceed without taking into consideration what there 
is in the world. But this is what Hegel wants that philosophy 
must do. He wants to bestow upon thought the freedom 
of movement, freedom from sensibility and existence. 

Professor Wallace writes* ""Logic, then, is not the Science 
of mere or pure thought, but of the Idea (which is cotermi¬ 
nous with reality)—of the mind's synthetic unity of experi¬ 
ence—looked at, however, abstractly in the medium of pure 
thought." 1 But how is this conception of Idea attained 
by HegeP Certainly by a study of the pure concept of 
thought. Hegel wanted to detach thought from sensibility 
1 Wallace Prolegomena to Hegel's Logic, p 284 
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and feeling, from what is called ordinary experience and give 
its movement freedom “Speculative logic contains all pre¬ 
vious logic and metaphysics it preserves the same forms of 
thought, the same laws and objects, while at the same time 
remodelling and expanding them with wider categories }>1 
These categories are Freedom, Spirit, and God The way 
m which speculative logic remodels the categories of ordinary 
logic and metaphysics is by giving them the form of Neces¬ 
sity, 1 2 1 e the necessity of self-development This necessity 
is therefore really the freedom of thought from the givenness 
of ordinary experience 3 Speculative logic shows how the 
categories develop by a thinking of the categories themselves 
In this thinking thought exhibits its own freedom. Hegel 
writes “The fact as experienced thus becomes an illustration 
and a copy of the original and completely self-supporting 
activity of thought/" 4 If this activity is really the self- 
supporting activity of thought, is it not the activity of pure 
thought ? This freedom of thought must be either a mere 
show or real If a mere show, the whole system of Hegel, to 
which such freedom is fundamental, is also a mere show and 
is not worthy of serious study If real, it must be admitted 
that Hegel tried to prove that thought by thinking itself 
exhibits all the categories that belong to it and reality. 

Dr McTaggart also wants to defend Hegel from the 
charge 5 Long ago Trendelenberg brought it against Hegel 
by saying that, m spite of his claim to deduce all the cate¬ 
gories a prion , Hegel makes surreptitious references to 
experience. But McTaggart says: “The fact seems to be 
that Trendelenberg's interpretation of Hegel's attempt to 
construct a dialectic of pure thought is inadequate in two 

1 Wallace The Logic of Hegel, p 16 2 Ibid , p. 15. 

8 Science of Logic, vol i, p 46 "The categories function only 
instinctively and as impulses—they are at first introduced into 
consciousness piecemeal, and therefore are mutable and mutually 

confusing, and thus yield to mmd only a piecemeal and insecure 
actuality To purify these categories and to raise the mmd through 
them to Freedom and Truth, this it is which is the loftier task of 
Logic 

4 Wallace. The Logic of Hegel, p 22 

5 McTaggart. Studies m Hegelian Dialectic, p 32, 
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ways. He supposes, first, that the incomplete thought from 
which we start is conceived to exist only in its incomplete¬ 
ness, and is intended to have as yet no actual relation to 
the concrete reality to which it is afterwards to attain/' 

“And, secondly, Trendelenberg appears to think that thought, 
to be pure, must be perceived by itself, and not an concrete 
experience, which always contains, along with pure thought, 
the complementary moment of sensation ” l But the diffi¬ 
culty is that, if Hegel wants to give freedom to the move¬ 
ment of thought, we cannot understand how McTaggart can 
meet Trendelenberg's objection. Thought can have freedom 
only when freed from existence and sensibility If Hegel, 
by his method, is only putting m order the categories obtained 
empirically through history, then the freedom of thought's 
movement would be a mere show If it is not a show, Hegel 
must deduce the categories a pnon without any reference 
to existence, which, as Trendelenberg says, he is unable to do 
As regards McTaggart's first point of criticism, we may 
admit that complete thought does not exist by itself. But 
the idea of incomplete thought only implies complete thought 
or thought completed But how the idea of incomplete 
thought can lead us to the discovery of all the categories 
m the universe cannot be conceived Simply through a priori 
considerations all the categories cannot be discovered The 
movement of thought from incompleteness to completeness 
is only the truth of the old ontological argument. The 
validity of this movement we can admit But we cannot 
admit that all the categories can be discovered without 
reference to experience In the passage from the lowest 
category to the highest thought may come across a number 
of categories But the discovery of these is empirical, and 
they cannot be deduced a pnon But if we take Hegel's 
freedom of thought seriously, we have to interpret him as 
deducing the categories a pnon 
It may be said that Hegel does not mean by Absolute 
Consciousness the consciousness of the Absolute, but only 
the life of contemplation The last category in his Encyclo¬ 
paedia of the Philosophical Sciences is Philosophy which is 
1 McTaggart Studies m Hegelian Dialectic, p 34. 
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placed above Art and Religion. Similarly, m his Pheno¬ 
menology of Mind, the last division, Absolute Knowledge, 
is only the concept of science or philosophical knowledge 
And Baillie, m his Idealistic Construction of Experience, 
though he does not seem to place Philosophy above Religion, 
yet treats'it as contemplation, one of the forms of experience 
in which the Absolute Spirit is realized 1 In Aristotle, too, 
we find a similar conception, which recommends to man as 
his highest ideal the life of contemplation, the thought of 
thought. If we do not identify thought of thought with God, 
we can identify it with contemplative life. 

But if Hegel means by Absolute Knowledge only the 
life of contemplation which any of us can possess, then 
certainly we cannot transcend our fimtude m it. Simply 
on account of our dealing with pure ideas, we cannot 
be said to have left the level of finitude Besides, in our 
dealing with them, our thought cannot be said to be free 
None of those philosophers who have led a contemplative 
life, not even Plato, or Aristotle, or Spinoza or Hegel, have 
been able to explain why and how the world has been 
created. And the nature of any concept or idea they use 
is known by them only empirically And Hegel’s claim to 
have bestowed freedom upon thought has already been 
refuted. None of them has explained why and how life 
and mind appear. 

So though we admit that the life of contemplation is a 
high ideal, we cannot accept that by leading that life our 
thoughts can be free from existence, and that we will be 
able to explain and deduce everything. If m contemplation 
we are really lifted to the level of Self-consciousness or 
ultimate reality, no thought and its movement would persist 
at that level. And the question of deducing the phenomenal 
world does not arise at all. What Hegel calls Absolute 
Knowledge is not really Absolute Knowledge. Unless thought 
is lifted to the real Absolute Knowledge, it cannot be free, 
but if it is lifted, thought itself will disappear and there 
will be no philosophy at all 

1 P 343- 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

Many great philosophers have pointed to the Self when the 
question What is the nature of reality? has been put to 
them But they differed from each other m their conception 

of the Self Fichte thought that the Ego is the ultimate 
reality. Kant said that Self-consciousness is the condition 
and the possibility of all consciousness of objects whatsoever. 
Hegel posited the Absolute or Self-consciousness as the 
criterion of all truth Sankara pomts to the atman for under¬ 
standing his Supreme Brahman , and holds that they are 
ultimately identical Even Bergson points to the Self as the 
clue to understanding pure change Yet all these do not 
agree as to the nature of the Self 

Bradley's criticism of the self is well-known. He argues 
that the Absolute is not Self Yet he thinks that it is expe¬ 
rience But if the Absolute is experience, it must be an 
experience in which the 'Other' is transcended. It is the 
view of Bradley himself that the 'Other' is so transcended. 
In it the object and the subject are the same Because 
of the absence of the 'Other/ we call that experience 
intuition 

Bradley writes "Why, it has been asked, have I not 
identified the Absolute with the Self? Now, as I have already 
remarked, my whole view may be taken as based on the 

self; nor again could I doubt that self, or a system of selves, 
is the highest thing that we have But when it is proposed 
to term the Absolute 'self/ I am compelled to pause In 
order to reach the idea of the Absolute our finite selves 
must suffer so much addition and so much subtraction that 
it becomes a grave question whether the result can be 
covered by the name of 'self' ” l It is true that the finite 
self, as it exists, does not adequately express the nature 
of the Absolute It is always opposed by an 'Other/ the 
not-seli And it knows itself only with reference to the 'Other ' 

1 Appearance and Reality , p 558. 
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But the finite self is not the Self It can be called Self*#jily 
by courtesy It is never its own object. Its object is always® 
an ‘Other,’ either an idea or a thing Hume said that when¬ 
ever he looked within himself he could never perceive his 
self, but always came across a state of consciousness, an 
idea or image Pure Self-consciousness in which the Self is 
its own object is not known by us We have already referred 
to the view of Professor Wallace on the matter 1 For us 
Self-consciousness always remains a presupposition of our 
knowledge We may be able to look within our minds, but 
not within our Selves However hard we try, the Self always 
recedes farther and farther and eludes our grasp That is 
why Kant held that the noumenal Self cannot be made an 
object. Yet without postulating it we cannot explain the 
knowledge of the world. 

In Indian philosophy mind is not the Self, but in Western 
philosophy the two are synonymous Hence the hesitation 
of Bradley to call the Absolute by the name of Self The 
Self is what transcends objectivity or ‘Otherness.’ And such 
is exactly the nature of the Absolute. But mind is not of 
such a nature. It is thought, and as such exists only in the 
presence of the ‘Other ’ 

Professor Campbell objects not only to calling the Absolute 
by the name of Self, but also to treating it as experience; 
for, he says, both the Self and experience imply an ‘Other ’ 
We have already shown why we should regard the Absolute 
as Self That there is no experience without the distinction 
of the experiencer and the experienced is an assumption 
which Professor Campbell has not proved. That there is 
such an experience is the presupposition of our ordinary 
experience Otherwise, what can be the positive basis of our 
condemnation of the phenomenal world? Do we condemn 
it without any experience of the positive basis? How can 
our negative judgment, “The world of experience is not 
ultimately real,” be significant? Every significant negation 
implies some experience of the positive basis Professor 
Campbell meets the objection by pointing out that a nega¬ 
tive implies a positive only when the negative is of a character 
1 See p. 198 of this work 
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which is “a particular instance of a more general character 
which is itself significantly positive.” 1 As the charac¬ 
ter negated here is itself of ultimate generality, “the 
dictum that every negative implies a positive has on this 
interpretation of it, no significant apphcation of the case in 
hand.” 2 

But is this negative judgment significant or not? Professor 
Campbell cannot say that it is not, for then it has to be 
regarded as false, and he would not be able to maintain 
that the Absolute is the only real If it is significant, what 
is the principle that is applicable to this significant negation? 
The answer seems to be contained in his reply to another 
form of the same objection And no other answer seems to 
be given by him 

The other form of the objection that every significant 
negation implies the experience of a positive basis is based 
upon the demand for a ground for the connection of dif¬ 
ferences. To satisfy this demand the negative judgment 
“A is not B” assumes the form, “A (X) is not B,” where X 
represents the ground of the negative judgment Professor 
Campbell writes. “But does not this recognition of a ground 
for the connection imply the apprehension of some character 
in A? It is true, of course, that if we are asked why A is 
not B, we may be m a position to reply because A is not C, 
and not-C implies not-B. We should thus remain so far 
within the circle of mere negation. But evidently this is 
only to push the difficulty further back. We should now 
have to ask, What is it m A that warrants our exclusion 
of C? Sooner or later, it would seem, a positive character 
in A must come to light But must it not be also so with 
‘reality' in the judgment ‘reality is not relational’?” 8 
Professor Campbell answers by saying that m the con¬ 
sideration of the judgment at issue, though not-B is grounded 
upon not-C, we have to regard not-C as “ungrounded, 
intuitive, and immediate ” l 

Now is this not-C on which the negative predicate not- 
relational is to be grounded the same as reality or not? 

1 Scepticism and Construction, p 77 * Ibid., p. 78. 

* Ibid., p 78 4 Ibid., p. 79. 
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As not-C is to be regarded as ungrounded, Professor Campbell 
would give an affirmative answer. But then is reality a mere 
negative 7 I think that Mr. Campbell’s view is that the 
Absolute is positive But this not-C, he says, is known and 
known intuitively But does this assertion not amount to 
the admission that we have an immediate and intuitive 
knowledge of reality 7 If so, why not acknowledge that m 
the case of every significant negation we experience the 
positive basis m some way or other 7 If acknowledged, will 
it not be so also with the judgment, “The world of experience 
is not ultimately real” 7 If it is so, then it is not necessary 
that a negative in order to be significant should be of a 
character which is a "particular instance of a more general 
character which is itself significantly positive ” It is enough 
if there is a point or aim m making the negative judgment. 
The judgment, “The world of experience is not ultimately 
real,” is significant because there is the intention of pointing 
to something else as ultimately real What is wanted is a 
‘point’m making the negative judgment. 

If, therefore, the Absolute is intuitively known, as in¬ 
tuition is a form of experience, the Absolute must be 
regarded as experience 

Moreover, Professor Campbell admits that reality is the 
self-completion of thought If so, does nothing continue 
from thought to Reality 7 He writes: “But it is difficult to 
see that an asymptotic approach warrants the belief that 
the thing concerned exhibits ‘m its real nature’ the con¬ 
dition of the ideal limit. Rather it would seem to have 
passed into another nature. After all, though 0-9 asymptoti¬ 
cally approaches 1, we do not suppose that 0-9 is ‘at its 
highest’ or ‘m its real nature’ x ” x We have to admit that 
0-9 is not equal to 1, and also that thought is not the same 
as reality. There is no rational continuity between the 
phenomenal and the noumenal levels. Yet the absence of 
rational continuity does not mean the absence of every 
continuity. Even between 0 • 9 and 1 there is the continuity 
of numerical nature. Similarly the continuity of experience 
can be allowed between thought and reality If reality is 
1 Scepticism and Construction, p, 63 
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thought self-completed, conscious continuity must be 
admitted between the two It cannot be objected that 
consciousness always imphes an ‘Other.’ For, as said above, 
the objection is based on an unsubstantiated assumption 
That there is such an experience is a postulate necessitated 
by our philosophical system, and, as Bradley says, “what 
is possible and what a general principle compels us to say 
must be, that necessarily is .” 1 

The question whether there are many selves or there is 
only one self has already been answered m our previous 
discussions. As we accept a suprarational Absolute, there 
could be only one Self for us Many selves mean many reals 
And a plurality of reals is self-contradictory. For, as Bradley 
says, “the internal states of each give rise to hopeless 
difficulties, and, m the second place, the plurality of the 
reals cannot be reconciled with their independence ” 2 Nor 
is the Absolute a system of selves This conception has 
already been disposed of as unsatisfactory 
We have so far established that the ultimate reality is 
Self and is experience. But our conception of Self differs 
from that of many Western philosophers For Hegel the 
Self or the Absolute is an identity in difference, and we have 
shown m Part I that the view cannot be defended It ought 
not to be conceptual but supra-rational, because it always 
transcends our finite experience and thought. It can never 
be made an object With Kant we hold that it is the con¬ 
dition of the possibility of every experience We distinguish 
between mind and Self, and this distinction corresponds 
to some extent to Kant’s distinction between the empirical 
and the noumenal self. But unlike Kant we hold that this 
noumenal Self is experienceable For us intellect is not the 
only form of experience. It is a mistake of Kant to think 
that our experience is limited to the phenomenal world. The 
limit of our thought is not the limit of our experience. It 
is only the limit of one form of experience. Above thought 
we admit intuition And what Kant calls intellectual in¬ 
tuition is possessed by us, though in an imperfect way. 
We have ‘intimations’ or glimpses of the Supreme Being 
1 Appearance and Reality, p 196 a Ibid , p. 141 
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in certain forms of experience like the aesthetic and the 
religious. And it is only on the basis of such experience that 
we condemn the phenomenal world as ultimately unreal 

Fichte, too, draws a distinction between the Absolute and 
the finite ego But like Hegel he professes to deduce the 
world from it We hold that it is presumptuous to attempt 
to deduce the world from the Absolute The deduction would 
be possible if the nature of the Absolute is identical with 
the nature of thought But we admit that the Absolute is 
supra-rational and logic is transcended m it. Therefore 
deduction is not possible. 

We cannot accept Bergson’s view that our Self is pure 
change. Our first objection to Bergson’s view is that he does 
not distinguish between Self and mind We admit that m 
mind there is a continual flux. The Bhagavadgtta says that 
the mind is not static 1 But there is always m that expe¬ 
rience the feeling of continuity or identity which is an 
experience of stability This aspect of our mind seems to 
have been overlooked by Bergson He may say that in the 
idea of mind as enduring through change that aspect is 
included But then it would be admitting that mind is not 
pure change The experience of permanence as well as that 
of pure change are aspects of our mind Bergson may object 
that this is only an intellectual description. True, but to 
call it pure change is also an intellectual description. Besides, 
m our experience of our minds there is always a transcen¬ 
dental aspect. That is, the expenencer is never experienced 
as an object And it is this transcendental something that 
is the Self. And if our conscious life is to furnish us with 
a clue to the nature of reality we must do justice to its 
complexity. 

1 Asam&ayam mahdbdho mano dumtgrahatn chalatn (vi. 36). Oh 
Arjuna (of long arms), mind is certainly a flux and cannot be 
controlled. 


o 



CHAPTER IV 


THE NATURE OF THOUGHT 

The aim of this chapter is to find out the logical nature 
of thought. The question it answers is whether thought is 
pure identity or pure difference, or identity m difference, 
and whether Reality also is an identity m difference. The 
latter question has already been anticipated and a negative 
answer given We shall say something more m this chapter. 

Logically the form of thought is judgment Reasoning 
also is thought For it makes use of judgment Judgment 
is the sundermg of an original unity into subject and 
predicate Accordmg to Bradley, this unity is given m 
feeling Yet this original unity does not disappear in spite 
of division. Subject and predicate are the two parts of the 
original whole and are related to each other. And this 
relation can hold between the terms only because of the 
presence of the whole Bradley writes “Every such relation 
is inconsistent with itself. . For it exists within, and by 
virtue of an embracing unity, and apart from that totality 
both itself and its terms would be nothing ” 1 That is, the 
plurality can exist only because of the unity. Professor 
Cunningham also interprets Bradley similarly. He writes: 
“It is important to note that immediate experience is present 
within the relational level as foundational It functions as 
the background or the nucleus in which terms and relations 
germinate, so to say, and from which they grow it is the 
felt unity that is the immediate centre of all mediate expe¬ 
rience. It is not a ‘stage’ which may or may not at some 
time have been there and has now ceased to exist It is 
not m any case removed by the presence of a not-self and 
of a relational consciousness. All that is thus removed is 
at most, we may say, the mereness of immediacy. . . . Thus 
in all experience we still have feeling which is not an object, 
and at all our moments the entirety that comes to us, 
however much distinguished and relational, is felt as com- 
1 Appearance and Reahty, p 228 
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prised within a unity which itself is not relational.” 1 If 
judgment is present only within a wider unity we should 
say that thought must be an identity in difference. 

Here the question arises whether mere plurality along 
with the relations that appear within the whole of feeling 
is thought- or whether the whole with its divisions and its 
relations is thought. That is, whether feeling exists beside 
thought or whether feehng itself is transformed into thought. 
The problem raised is very complex. And the complexity 
is due to the nature of our consciousness. And the clue to 
the problem lies in recognizing that it is the same individual 
that is at the level of feeling and of thought. When we 
experience plurality, the unity does not cease to exist, but 
simply recedes to the background. It is only because of its 
presence even at the background that we are able to connect 
the differences So thought is the plurality experienced 
within the unity and therefore is an identity in difference. 
That is why thought is sometimes said to be the unfolding 
of the differences contained in feeling, just as the bud, in 
which we do not see the petals distinctly, unfolds them 
when it becomes a flower That is, thought is the whole 
along with the distinctions and their relations. Yet even 
at the level of thought we have some intimations or sug¬ 
gestions of a unity that transcends these distinctions. This 
peculiarity is simply experienced but cannot be further 
explained. Thought is not mere plurality experienced within 
the unity, but an identity m difference experienced within 
that unity So no definite answer can be given to the question 
raised Thought is the consciousness of difference with the 
feeling of unity as the background. Though feeling recedes 
to the background at the level of thought, both feehng 
and thought belong to the same experience. Hence the 
complexity 

If thought is identity in difference what are we to say 
of reality? We have already proved that it cannot be 
identity in difference. Reality is reached when thought is 
transcended, therefore the form of thought, viz. identity 

1 The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and American Philo¬ 
sophy, p. 82 
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in difference must also be transcended m reality. It cannot 
be pure identity, because, as Bradley himself says, identity 
is a concept of thought and is therefore inadequate to 
express the nature of reality 1 Therefore we describe reality 
as non-difference 

The conception that reality is non-difference agrees with 
the view that thought is inadequate to express its nature. 
No positive concept of thought is adequate to it Both 
identity and difference are positive concepts of thought. 
Therefore reality can only be described as only non-dif- 
ference. We may also call it non-identity We generally call 
it unity because of the integrality it possesses. But unity 
can be understood only with reference to diversity There¬ 
fore, the usage cannot be logically defended. Yet as the 
usage is prevalent it is better to call it non-difference than 
to call it non-identity. 

There is another peculiarity of thought which we have 
to notice. We have said that the form of thought is judg-j 
ment. In judgment we draw the distinction between the 
subject and the predicate; and this distinction, it is said, 
falls within thought. That is, the whole with these dis¬ 
tinctions constitutes thought But again thought cannot 
exist without an ‘Other’, and this distinction, too, between 
the ‘Other’ and thought falls withm thought itself. Now, 
what is this ‘Other’ ? When I make the judgment, “That 
is a pen,” the ‘Other’ to me is the ‘that’ and the ‘pen’ is 
my interpretation or the appearance of the ‘Other’ to me. 
But the subject is, as Bradley says, existence Therefore the 
‘Other’ is the subject or existence. 

Yet the ‘Other’ is not merely the subject of the judgment 
as subject. It is the existence that opposes thought. The 
form of thought is judgment, and the judgment includes 
both the subject and the predicate. For example, when I 
say, "The rose is red,” what I say expresses the form of 
thought. Yet the rose that is red is not the rose minus 
the red, but the whole rose including the red. So the dis¬ 
tinction between the subject and the predicate is drawn 
withm the thing rose itself. But the rose is what is ‘Other’ 
1 Essays on Truth and Reality, p 240 
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to thought because it is the existence. Hence we say that 
the ‘Other’ is the unity that sunders itself into the subject 
and the predicate. So it is the same ‘Other’ so sundered 
that is thought We have said above that the relational 
form of judgment holds good within a unity which, m spite 
of breaking itself into judgment, still remains sustainmg 
the relational form And we feel that the distinction between 
the ‘Other’ and thought falls within thought, because the 
‘Other’ appears as the subject of the judgment which is the 
form of thought And we have quoted above from Professor 
Cunningham m support of our interpretation. Now, if this 
unity remains m spite the judgment, and if the judgment 
is the form of thought, and if thought requires an ‘Other/ 
is not this ‘Other’ the same as the unity? Again, if, as we 
have pointed out m a previous chapter, for logic, the original 
unity that sunders itself into judgment is not fe elin g but 
the Absolute itself, will not the ‘Other’ to thought be 
ultimately the Absolute itself? 1 It is a mistake of Bradley 
to have called feeling the logical ground of thought. And 
the expression has prevented many from noticing that the 
‘Other’ to thought is reality itself. Logically, thought is 
judgment, and the ground of judgment, and, therefore, of 
thought, is reality itself. That is why Bosanquet says that 
the logical ground of judgment is the whole of reality. Of 
course, for Bradley this reality is an integrality without 
differences and relations, and is not of the form of judgment. 
It is this reality that is the ‘Other’ and the ideal of thought. 

It may be said that if we regard reality as the ‘Other’ 
to thought, as the distinction between thought and its 
‘Other’ falls within thought itself, reality will have to be 
regarded as falling within thought. But the same objection 
can hold good against the view that reality is the ultimate 
subject. For the distinction between the subject and the 
predicate falls within thought, and as reality is the subject 
it must be taken as falling within thought. 2 

The solution lies in viewing the matter thus. We have 

1 Cp Appearance and Reality, p 182 

* This difficulty is cognate to the view that reality is immanent m 
thought, and yet transcends it 
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said that it is the ‘Other’m which the distinction between 
the subject and the predicate is drawn, and that it is the 
Absolute itself that sunders itself into the form of judgment 
So it is thought that appears within the ‘Other’ or the 
Absolute, and not that the Absolute falls within thought. 
It is true that the form of thought is judgment 'and of the 
judgment the subject is a part But the subject is not 
exhausted in the judgment, but transcends it. It is rather 
the appearance of the subject that is the judgment Thought 
may know the subject, yet it knows it as its limit and as 
what transcends it This knowledge implies that the thought 
has an inner nature transcending its discursive aspect. It 
is the inner nature that is the Self. And it is the Self that 
is identical with reality 
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INTELLECT AND INTUITION 

We have already seen what the nature of the intellect is. 
It is that consciousness that makes distinctions wi thin a 
whole and relates them Intuition is that consciousness 
which experiences the whole as a whole without making 
distinctions and relating them 

The word intuition has been used in the history of 
philosophy in various senses It served the purpose of the 
mystics, who called their experience of the one-ness with 
God by the name intuition When Bergson is asked how 
we are to experience pure change, he says, through intuition. 
Kant used the term to denote sensibility as well as intel¬ 
lectual intuition Hegel equated it to mere animal feeling, 
and criticized Schellmg and others as if they were advocating 
it And m Indian philosophy Sankara identified it with the 
experience of his Supreme Brahman or the Absolute Because 
of this diversity of meanings it is easier to misunderstand 
and criticize a writer who advocates intuition than to 
appreciate him. 

For us intuition is of the nature of the integration of the 
discursive intellect. Intuition is that consciousness m which 
distinctions are not found. That is why we call it integration. 
Yet the word integration suggests the process of integrating 
and producing the results But it is the presupposition of 
consciousness that the thing known is discovered, not pro¬ 
duced. Therefore the word integrality seems to serve our 
purpose better. So we should say that intuition is what 
reveals to us the integrality or individuality of a thing, 
whereas intellect presents us only a partial aspect or an 
appearance of the thing. 

As the intellect presents the appearance of the thing to 
us, in the consciousness of the appearance of the thing is 
implied the consciousness of integrality. But at the intel¬ 
lectual level what is at the surface is the consciousness of 
the appearance. The consciousness of the thing in its 
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individuality exists m the background as the foundation 
Therefore, we should say that intuition is the foundation 
of intellect. 

The result agrees with Bradley’s theory of immediate 
experience According to him, as shown in the previous 
chapter, the original unity of feeling is not lost wen when 
the relational form is developed in it, but remains as the 
foundation. The relational form can subsist only because 
of this unity We have shown previously that logically the 
original unity is not feeling but the Absolute itself, and that 
the experience of the Absolute is intuition If so, the logical 
foundation of thought or intellect is intuition. Of course, 
in the consciousness of an individual, we may admit, the 
integrality of the intuition at first appears as feeling or 
sensibility 

Intuition is not a supernatural faculty with which a few 
people alone are blessed The recognition of intuition is 
regarded by some as a weakness and an admission of defeat 
or inability to reason, as if we can reason out and prove 
the existence of everything in heaven and on earth Intuition 
is not a strange faculty It is the presupposition of the 
intellect and is its foundation. It is not inexpenenceable It 
constitutes the limit of our intellect and yet is a form of 
experience At the level of intellect we are not able to have 
pure intuition Yet it is not a fictitious faculty invented by 
impostors and men of neurotic constitution 

That intuition is the foundation of the intellect does not 
mean that the former is like a corner-stone on which intellect, 
like the superstructure, is laid. Intellect is permeated by 
intuition Both belong to our conscious life And our con¬ 
scious life is a unity Therefore we cannot treat intellect 
and intuition as two layers in the literal sense. 

Intuition is sometimes called imaginative sympathy that 
enables us to enter into the core of the object. Intellect 
appears only when we draw the distinction between the sub¬ 
ject and the predicate At the level of intuition the 'Other’ 
is absorbed or overcome, whereas at the level of the intellect 
it stands opposing thought. 

It is an untenable procedure to separate intellect and 
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intuition and pigeon-hole them as two faculties, relegating 
the one to our ordinary experience and the other to religion, 
for intuition pervades the intellect and is its foundation 
It is true that in our ordinary experience we do not have 
pure intuition, and that the medium of our religious expe¬ 
rience cannot be intellect Yet they are not faculties un¬ 
connected with each other. Intellect cannot exist without 
intuition Nor is intuition irrational. Intellect is mediation 
and mediation cannot be found without immediacy. But 
intuition is complete mediation, or what is called 'mediated 
immediacy ’ 

The intuition of the mystic, that form of experience in 
which he feels his oneness with the Supreme Being, is not 
the only form of intuition. It is, of course, the highest form 
Yet at our level there are forms of intuition, though imper¬ 
fect Whenever we experience an integrality, however short¬ 
lived the experience may be, we still have some intuition. 
For example, the rose may be known through its colour, 
smell, weight, etc This is the intellectual way of knowing 
it. Yet the rose has an individuality of its own and is not 
merely a group of these qualities. When known m its indi¬ 
viduality it is intuited Of course at our level we never have 
pure intuition of the rose When we perceive it we say ‘that 
is a rose’ or 'that rose is red ’ And the perception is here 
certainly intellectual. But this is due to the fimtude of 
the rose The rose is not self-existent and depends upon, 
and points to, something else for its existence. That is 
why, when we take the rose even as a whole, we have 
to say “That is a rose,” and treat the rose as a pre¬ 
dicate that depends upon a subject For even according 
to Bradley the subj'ect is the existence That is, the pre¬ 
dicate borrows its existence from the subject and depends 
upon it 

It may be asked whether the red, the predicate of a 
judgment, does not have an individuality of its own. It 
does possess an individuality, and so far the knowledge of 
it is an intuition. But as finite the red, too, depends upon 
something else for its existence. Hence the necessity of 
referring it to a subject. Because everything finite has to 
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be referred to something else its knowledge cannot be perfect 
intuition, but is relational. 

Self-consciousness or the experience of the Absolute is the 
highest form of intuition, because it is the highest and 
deepest integrality. But matter, life, mind, etc, are also 
intuitions, because each is an integrality with a peculiarity 
of its own. That level of consciousness which sees matter 
cannot see life Similarly, that level which sees life cannot 
see matter or mind It is for this reason that Mr Joad postu¬ 
lates jumps or levels of consciousness 1 He writes “There 
also seems to be good evidence for the abruptness of the 
transition from one level of apprehension to another Between 
the worlds of becoming and being there was fixed for Plato 
a definite gulf, a gulf which the mind must leap to obtain 
its vision of Beauty There is a leap, too, from any level 
of the leading-up process to the next, from the apprehension 
of a thing as an object Useful or useless, rare or worthless, 
to the apprehension of it as what Clive Bell calls significant 
form, that is, as a combination of lines and colours . . . 
that moves us aesthetically.” 2 “Now these jumps are in the 
nature of integrations ” 3 At every jump the lower must be 
transcended and therefore we experience an abruptness of 
the transition. Bradley would have said that the lower 
commits suicide m its attempt to become the higher For 
him at the level of the Absolute the phenomenal world must 
disappear We may add following the idea that for that 
level of consciousness which perceives mind, life and matter 
do not exist, and similarly for that level of consciousness 
which perceives life, matter and mind do not exist. So also 
at all levels. 

The intuition which we are advocating is not identical 
with that advocated by Bergson Bergson’s intuition is a 
sort of will, the object of which is pure change But our 
intuition is much wider m significance. It, of course, denotes, 
as in the case of Bergson, that kind of consciousness which 
enters into the actual nature of things. But Bergson’s reality 
is pure change, and his intuition is identical with it. But 

1 Return to Philosophy, p, 96. 

2 Ibid., p 97 


3 Ibid., p. 259. 
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for us, the Absolute which is the ultimate reality -is not 
mere change but transcends it 
Though intuition presents the truth, the thing m its real 
nature, at our level it is easy to mistake each and every 
phantasm for an object of intuition. Hence the need of 
reasoning as a corrective function Reasoning does not give 
us the truth, but it can point out what truth is not. We 
have pieviously identified truth with existence and reality. 
And this existence is not obtained through inference or any 
other form of reasoning. Existence is known only through 
intuition But when intuition because of our fimtude goes 
astray, its untruth is revealed by reasoning Reasoning can 
only point towards the thing, but the thing as existing is 
revealed only through intuition It should not, of course, 
be forgotten that at our level intuition is not perfect. The 
first appearance of intellect, we may say, is at the level 
of perception. In perception both intellect and intuition are 
present In it the existence of the thing is given through 
intuition, but the subject-predicate form belongs to the 
intellect. Of course this intuition is the lowest form of the 
real intuition 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The method that is the method of philosophy and at the 
same time represents the process of life is the transcendental 
method. The moving principle of this method is the principle 
of non-contradiction, not that of coherence Even m inference 
the same principle is operative So long as this principle 
is conformed to, any reasoning will be valid 

The argument a conhngenUa mundi is based upon this 
method. In Kant we find two forms of this method The 
first resembles artha-patti of Indian philosophy The second 
is closer to Hegel’s dialectic, but both it and Hegel’s dialectic 
have their own defects. The mistake of Kant is that he 
regards the Ideal of Reason obtained by this method as 
only regulative, and that of Hegel is that he thinks that 
this method helps us in deducing the categories intervening 
between the lowest and the highest. But the method is in 
truth a method of discovery, not a method of deduction 



CHAPTER I 


REASONING 1 

It is said in the previous Part that categories cannot subsist 
if thought is lifted to the level of Self-consciousness There 
is no reasoning or thinking at that level That is, there is 
no thinking which is thinking by Self-consciousness There¬ 
fore the conceptual thinking which Hegel advocates is no 
true thinking. Thinking belongs, if at all, to the finite level 
Hence our method of thinking cannot overcome the defects 
of finitude. And the piinciple to which it tries to conform 
m order to be correct is the principle of non-contradiction. 
But as has already been said, if at any time we are asked 
whether the result obtained will not be contradicted, we 
have to confess ignorance And our ignorance is due to our 
finitude. Only at the level of the Absolute can we be certain 
of non-contradiction, but this certainty is not due to 
reasoning 

Reasoning m Western philosophy was for a long time 
identified with syllogistic reasoning In Socrates and Plato 
we find rudiments of the dialectical method, but it was not 
explicitly formulated. In Indian philosophy arthdpatti or 
postulation was recognized as a form of reasoning centuries 
before Hegel by the Mimansakas and many Advaitms. It 
resembles to some extent the transcendental method of 
Kant and the dialectical method of Hegel. The utterance 
of a reliable person that the man Devadatta is living makes 
us know that Devadatta is living. But when we look for 
him m his house and find that he is absent, our knowledge 
of his non-existence in the house conflicts with our know¬ 
ledge of his existence. And this conflict is removed by 
postulating the existence of Devadatta outside his house 2 

1 The word is used in the very general sense of thinking 

* Jlvah Devadatta ityuptavuhyam Devadattasatwam samanyena 
pramdpayati. Grhe anupalabUstadasatwamm pm-manayorvirodho anu- 
papatu sd cha bahissatwam prakalpya S&myat* (Commentary VtdyS- 
s dgary on KhandanakhandakhSdya, p. 764 ) 
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Thus when a general proposition is contradicted by a par¬ 
ticular proposition, the contradiction is resolved by postu¬ 
lating another particular proposition. For example, the 
general proposition “Devadatta is living,” is contradicted 
by the particular proposition “Devadatta is not living m 
his house.” And this contradiction is removed by postulating 
the proposition, “Devadatta is living outside his house ” 
Because of the general proposition the proposition “Deva¬ 
datta is not living m the house,” is made to imply the 
proposition, “Devadatta is living outside his house ” The 
transcendental method too proceeds by similarly postulating. 

But some Vedantms do not accept that arthapatti is a 
different kind of reasoning from mference For there really 
cannot be any conflict between a general proposition and 
a particular proposition, to solve which we have to postu¬ 
late another proposition. Moreover, do we know that Deva¬ 
datta does not exist m the house before we know that he 
exists outside it, or after we know that he exists outside 
it ? In the latter case there is no need of this reasoning 
at all, for we are already in possession of the result. 
And if we argue his existence outside from his non¬ 
existence inside his house, basing our knowledge of the latter 
on our knowledge of the former, we would be committing 
the fallacy of pehtio pnncipn If, on the other hand, we 
know his non-existence m the house previously to our 
knowing his existence outside, then oUr reasoning would 
be the ordinary inference based on the general proposition 
that a man living, if he does not exist m one place, must 
exist at another 1 

Though arthapatti is reduced to inference, inference is not 
regarded as an unfailing method of proof. In Western 
philosophy various objections have been brought against 
its syllogistic form by logicians like Bradley, Bosanquet, 
Lotze, and Schiller. Some have pointed out that it is not 
a method of discovery, all must have been discovered by 
the time we make the major premise itself, and the con¬ 
clusion gives us no new knowledge. Even accepting that 
it is not a method of discovery, but only a process of 

1 P 673 
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systematizing or connecting our experiences, it has been 
pointed out that it is not necessary that we should have 
only three terms or only three propositions in it, and that 
the major premise is a superstition. The major premise, 
“All men are mortal,” does not imply that we have counted 
all men. If’taken literally, therefore, it would imply omni¬ 
science on the part of the reasoner. And if the reasoner 
already knows that all men, each individual taken sepa¬ 
rately, are mortal, then the conclusion, “Socrates is mortal,” 
as the author of Kha.ncla.na Khandakhadya 1 points out, 
would be only a judgment of recognition. And many Advaita 
logicians like him do not lag behind the Western logicians 
m pointing out the defects of the syllogistic form of reasoning. 

But syllogism as interpreted even by Bradley and Bosan- 
quet cannot be ultimately valid, because it possesses defects 
similar to those that vitiate the formal syllogism We may 
accept that the major premise “All men are mortal,” denotes 
only a necessary connection of the attributes human and 
mortal. But how are we to know that this connection is 
a necessary connection ? We can be certain of it only if we 
know the underlying system in detail. But in order fully to 
understand the nature of this system we have to know the 
whole of reality. But, as Bradley says, if we know the whole 
of reality, neither inference nor judgment remains. The 
older interpretation requires omniscience on our part because 
we have to know each and every man in the universe, not 
only those that lived in the past and are living in the present, 
but also those that will live in the future. The modern 
interpretation requires omniscience on our part by asking 
us to understand the whole of reality. Both interpretations 
are defective ultimately for the same reason. 

Yet we may accept the major premise as an assumption 
or working hypothesis that is uncontradicted by our expe¬ 
rience so far. And granting its truth, the principle that 
connects the premise “Socrates is a man” with the con¬ 
clusion, “Socrates is mortal,” is the principle of non-con¬ 
tradiction. When it is accepted that man is mortal, if 
Socrates is a man, it would be contradictory to assert that 

1 P. 673- 

p 
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Socrates is not a mortal. Yet the result cannot be taken 
to be ultimately certain because the major premise, “All 
men are mortal,” cannot be proved to be ultimately true. 

In arthapatti also it is the same principle of non-con¬ 
tradiction that gives us the result. For, if the proposition, 
“Devadatta is existing outside the house,” is not postulated 
or is taken to be false, then he must be regarded as existin g 
in the house, for he exists somewhere But we see that he 
does not exist m his house Therefore we shall have a 
contradiction And to avoid this we postulate that Deva¬ 
datta is existing outside his house Thus the movement of 
thought in both arthapatti and inference is the same and 
is guided by the same principle of non-contradiction. 1 So 
there is really no fundamental difference between arthapatti 
and inference Of course, it is not necessary that there 
should be only three terms or only three propositions in 
inference What is wanted is that it should conform to the 
principle of non-contradiction 

It is often questioned How could we accept the verdict 
of thought that the phenomenal world is ultimately unreal, 
if it cannot express truth ? Thought is inadequate to express 
the nature of reality Its results are therefore false That 
the phenomenal world is not ultimately real is a conclusion 
arrived at by thought. Therefore it must be false. And if 
false the phenomenal world must be real. 

This objection has already been met by Madhusudana in 
his Advaitasiddhi? It is true that the unreahty of the 
phenomenal world is proved by our reasoning. But what 
is proved by our reasoning is unreahty, not reality. There¬ 
fore thought need not be real Nor can it be said that the 
conception of reality is simpler than that of unreality, 
therefore thought proves reality, and out of that conception 
we form the conception of unreality. For the objector may 
assert, usually we have simpler ideas first and then out of 

1 So much is noticed by Chitsukhacharya when he says that even 
smoke proves the existence of fire only because it would be contra¬ 
dictory if fire is absent where smoke exists Dhumopi dhumadhvq,- 
jasyasatwe mrodhadeva tadgamakah ( TatwaMpiha , p, 274.) 

a P. 440 
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them construct complex ideas But the conception, of reality 
or existence is not simple. As Professor Campbell says, the 
contradictory is the simple and positive idea for us, and 
on it we base our conception of the non-contradictory. 
Reality is for us a negative idea It means what is uncon- 
+ra dieted in the past and in the present, and will not be 
contradicted m the future. 1 

As regards the point that if the unreality of the pheno¬ 
menal world is unreal, the phenomenal world would be real, 
and that if, on the other hand, that unreality is real, then 
too there is something which is not the Absolute that is 
real, the answer is that even if the unreality of the pheno¬ 
menal world is unreal, the phenomenal world cannot be 
real. 2 For the unreal and the real are not contradictories. 
The unreality of the unreality of the phenomenal world 
results m the reality of phenomenal world only if reality 
and unreality are contradictories But we have proved 
previously that they are not so. 3 Therefore both the unreal 
and its unreality are unreal. For example, there is the prior 
absence of Ccesar before he was born, and there is also his 
absence due to his death The prior absence of Casar and 
Caesar living are opposites, and where the former is the 
latter cannot be. But from the unreality of the one we 
cannot infer the reality of the other, for both may be unreal 
due to the reality of his absence caused by his murder. 
Similarly, the judgment that the phenomenal world is unreal 
as well as the judgment that this judgment is unreal can 
both be rendered false by the ultimate Truth. 

Even supposing that they are contradictory, they are 
contradictory only at the same logical level. That is, both 
are false for the same reason, that they belong to the pheno¬ 
menal. Therefore the falsity of the one need not prove the 
reality of the other. The falsity of the one can prove the 
reality of the other only if they belong to two different 


1 Advaitasiddhi, p. 443 Reality is inkalabadhyatwam, le uncon- 
tradictedness in the past, present, and future. This definition1 implies 
that badha or contradiction is a positive idea for us, and abadhyalwam 


or uncontradictedness a negative idea. 
* Ihid., pp. *07 sqq. 


* P 155 of this work. 
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logical levels. Taking the classical example of the percep¬ 
tion of the snake in the rope, the falsity of the judgment, 
“It is a snake,” can prove the truth of the judgment, “It 
is a rope,” for the first judgment belongs to the pratibhasika 
level and the second to the empirical But the falsity of 
the judgment, “It is a snake,” cannot prove the truth of 
the judgment, “It is different from a rope,” 1 for both judg¬ 
ments belong to the pratibhasika level. That is, both the 
judgments are equally false because the object before is 
a rope 

Moreover, we see many instances where falsity results 
m truth. Two false premises may give a true conclusion 
For example, we may argue “All trees are famous, Socrates 
is a tree, therefore Socrates is famous.” Many of us have 
come across the phenomenon of faith cure. There are also 
cases where the pricking of a thorn mistaken for the biting 
of a snake resulted in death So it is not necessary that 
thought which proves the unreality of the phenomenal 
world must be real. 

Hence it must be accepted that our reasoning is guided 
by the principle of non-contradiction. But as our reasoning 
is always finite it cannot be sure that its conclusions will 
never be contradicted It is also not necessary that thought, 
in order that its verdict that the phenomenal world is not 
ultimately real may be true, should be ultimately real. It 
can be certain of non-contradiction only within a limited 
and relative sphere. And its sphere is always limited and 
relative. Hence finality should not be attached to its 
conclusions 


1 Cp. Advaitasiddhi, p. 222. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ARGUMENT A CONTINGENTIA MUNDI 

We have accepted the supra-rational Absolute and regarded 
it as the basis of our condemnation of the phenomenal world. 
And the argument used by us is the argument a contmgenha 
mundi, which is the argument of many Hegelian idealists 
But recently Professor G W. Cunningham has examined 
the argument in his Idealistic Argument in Recent British 
and American Philosophy , and tried to establish that the 
argument m no way proves the existence of the Absolute. 
We arc therefore bound to reply at least to defend our 
position. It has never been the fortune of philosophy that 
any of its problems has been solved once for all, or that 
any of its solutions has not been called in question. Such 
will not be the fortune of philosophy even in future Yet 
our examination of Professor Cunningham’s criticism may 
serve the purpose of at least clarifying the issues and 
defining the standpoints. We shall examine his criticism 
only so far as it concerns our view For we do not accept 
all that Bradley and Bosanquet say about the argument 
We accept with Professor Cunningham that "the cog¬ 
nitive situation is self-transcendent and that ‘reality’ is the 
concept within which such transcendence finds its logical 
ground.” 1 But what is it that is self-transcendent? Is it the 
object or the subject? If it is the subject, then this view 
of Professor Cunningham is the same as the idealistic view 
that mind transcends the opposition between itself and 
the object. And this view, we have proved, leads us to 
postulate the Self or the Self-consciousness which is the 
Absolute. We have said that the experience of this trans¬ 
cendence is due to our being more than thought or mind. 
As mind we are opposed by the object and as Self we 
transcend the opposition. 

What transcends the situation may be said to be the 

1 The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and American Philo¬ 
sophy, p. ix 
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object. When I see a rose and say, “The rose is red,” the 
rose certainly transcends the predicate red, for the rose has 
not only a colour but also smell, weight, and a number of 
other qualities The transcendence of the object we under¬ 
stand in this way. The object transcends only the particular 
appearance on which the subject’s attention is' fixed. The 
transcendence of the appearance is the same as the trans¬ 
cendence of the predicate 

But where does this distinction between the subject and 
predicate occur? As Bradley says, within the unity of feeling 
It is the unity of feeling that breaks itself into the differences 
of subject and predicate But again, from the point of view 
of the object, the distinction between the subject and the 
predicate is drawn within the object itself The object is 
the integrality within which this distinction is drawn. If 
so, is not the integrality of the object identical with the 
unity of feeling ? It seems that the answer must be affirmative 

Therefore the unity of feeling has to be taken to be the 
same as the unity of the subject and the object, and that 
of the subject and the predicate. It is within this unity that 
the distinction between the subject and the object, and the 
distinction between the subject and the predicate arise But 
at the level of feeling these distinctions do not exist. And 
as we have said it is the mistake of Bradley that he some¬ 
times says that these distinctions belong to feehng The 
‘uneasiness’ of immediate experience is due to the appear¬ 
ance of thought on the scene Uneasiness can be experienced 
only when a problem is raised. And there can be a problem 
only when the distinction between the subject and the 
object is already drawn; and the uneasiness is to some 
extent removed when the judgment is made. But at the 
level of feeling this distinction could not have been made, and 
therefore the uneasiness could not have been experienced. 

And because the distinction between the subject and the 
object is not yet drawn at the level of feeling, the charge 
of solipsism cannot be brought against Bradley. Professor 
Cunningham writes. “When he (Bradley) wishes to emphasize 
its non-relational character he appeals to the fact that in 
the experience ‘there is no difference between state and 
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content’; but when the avoidance of the identification of 
reality with the ‘state’ and the consequent solipsism is 
uppermost m his mind, he turns to the ‘content’ of imme¬ 
diate experience for deliverance If the first character of 
immediate experience is granted, then it is merely non¬ 
relational,'but then the second character can hardly be 
entertained, and the road away from solipsism is by no 
means clear If, on the other hand, appeal is to be made 
to the ‘content,’ then solipsism may indeed be escaped, but 
the non-relational character of immediate experience is 
thereby m principle surrendered, or at least senously 
compromised ’ ,:l 

As the distinction between the subject and object cannot 
be drawn at the level of feeling, the distinction between 
the content of experience and the state of experience too 
cannot be drawn there. And Bradley seems to have over¬ 
looked the fact m thus vacillating between two positions. 
The second position is inconsistent not only with his Abso¬ 
lutism but also with actual fact. And the charge of solipsism 
cannot hold against him at all. If he means that the object 
is only a state of the subject’s consciousness, he would be a 
solipsist On the contrary, the distinction between the sub¬ 
ject and the object holds only within this feeling Both are 
absolutely identical here at first The feeling is not the 
feeling of the subject who knows himself as such by dis¬ 
tinguishing himself from the object, but the matrix of the 
subject itself. 

Because of the identity of the subject and the object at 
the level of feeling, the assertion that, though immediate 
experience is non-relational, what is given in it need not 
be non-relational cannot be defended. For here the dis¬ 
tinction is not drawn between the content and the state 
of experience. Professor Cunningham writes: “Is it mere 
psychological feeling taken without reference to anything 
beyond the ‘state,’ or is it such feeling contemplated as 
involving a reference to some sort of a situation which is 
other than the ‘state’ ? If it is the former, then any question 

1 The Idealistic Argument m Recent British and, American Philo¬ 
sophy, p 397. 
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about it which assumes (as the one we are seeking does 
assume) that it ‘gives’ something other than its mere self is 
unwarranted. If it is the latter about which we are talking, 
however, the question is not amiss, for, then, an ‘object’ 
in some important sense is logically involved and one may 
well ask concerning its character. And, of course, it is the 
latter meaning which alone leaves our attachment between 
the immediate apprehension and reality, and which Bradley, 
I take it, always intends ”* But mthis immediate experience 
there is no difference between the given and that to which 
it is given. The experience is not mere psychological feeling 
taken without reference to the object For psychological 
feeling is the feeling of a subject, but as yet there is no 
subject The moment the object is even vaguely experienced 
we have begun to transcend the stage of pure feeling Of 
course, whenever our perceptions are indefinite, we say “I 
feel something.” But this feeling is not pure feeling Thought 
must have appeared already at this level, because we have 
distinguished between the subject and object But the feeling 
of which Bradley is speaking is one m which the distinction 
could not have been drawn. We have already said that the 
original unity which has divided itself into subject and 
object should not be called feelmg, because feeling has 
no definite meaning and is therefore misleading. But its 
logical nature, the absence of distinctions and differences, 
is what we are concerned with. And we preferred calling 
it by the name of intuition to calling it by the name of 
feeling. We have also said that this intuition may appear 
in the consciousness of an individual at first in the form 
of feeling, which means that we have a vague sense of unity 
somewhat like an intimation or suggestion. 

Hence that what is given m immediate experience is 
non-relational is not an unproved assumption of Bradley. 
We experience terms and relations only at the level of 
thought. It is, of course, the presupposition of knowledge 
that it discovers these terms and relations, but does not 
produce them. Yet if these exist at the level of feeling they 

1 The Idealistic Argument m Recent British and American Philo¬ 
sophy, p. 39i 
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should have been experienced. But they are not experienced 
Nor can it be said that it is only our feeling that does not 
experience them, though they are there For at the level the 
state of experience and the experiencer are not distinguished 
from the content of experience That is, the object and the 
experience of it are identical 

The philosophy of Bradley as well as that advocated in 
these pages is a philosophy of experience And this theory 
does not at all conflict with the theories of natural sciences 
which proceed on the assumption that the objects they deal 
with are independent of mind and are not mere ideas. For 
we have already proved that even the predicate of the false 
perception is not an idea or an ideal content or universal, 
but as hard a fact as the stone at which Johnson kicked. 
Just as the scientist does not curse the discovery that water 
is a compound of two gases, thinking that m future it will 
not quench his thirst, so also we need not be afraid that 
by calling reality experience the concrete objects which we 
handle in our everyday life will cease to be concrete Nor 
does pure or Absolute Experience postulate an experiencer 
and the experienced, for at that level no distinctions can 
be drawn That is why we called the Absolute by the name 
of Self-consciousness 

Similarly, that the relational form is internally inconsis¬ 
tent is not an assumption of Bradley. 1 Taking the judgment, 
“The rose is red,” how does thought understand the rose? 
Only as a combination of the colour, smell, etc. But is the 
rose merely a group of these qualities? We certainly regard 
the rose as having an integrality or individuality of its own 
into which these qualities are absorbed. But how can we 
know this integrality? Can we know it conceptually, ie. 
through thought? To know it conceptually we have to 
distinguish between the rose and its appearance to us, that 
is, between it as the subject and the predicate. But it is 
this conceptual form of knowledge that is relational. That 
is why Bradley says that the relational form is inherently 
inconsistent. Bergson advocates intuition or imaginative 

1 The Idealistic Argument tn Recent British and American Philo¬ 
sophy, p. 389. 
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sympathy as "giving" us the individuality of things and 
Bradley non-relational experience. 

Bradley gives other reasons to show why the relational 
form of experience is contradictory For example, he says 

that the predicate is not adequate to the subject, that thought 
can never exhaust the nature of the "that/ and that it 
cannot bestow the immediacy of the subject on the predi¬ 
cate. But all this criticism amounts to the charge that 
conceptual thinking, which is relational, cannot grasp the 
individuality of anything Its self-contradictory nature 
consists in this defect 

Professor Cunningham accepts the principle that every 
negative implies a positive And the argument a contin- 
gwtia nmndi is based upon it. If one is accepted, the 
other cannot be rejected But according to this principle 

what is relative presupposes the absolute, and what is false 
the true And the Absolute is the ultimate presupposition 
of the relative and the false. If we accept this principle we 
should carry on its application to the logical extreme, and 
be thorough Absolutists, or be satisfied with rank realism 
by holding that the principle is applicable only at the level 
m which we live. 

Our view of the Absolute therefore is a form of mysticism 
The Absolute cannot be dragged down and made use of 
at the logical level In the language of Bosanquet, it is the 
high "watermark of fluctuations experienced ” It is the 
higher limit of our logic It is for this reason that it is said 
to belong to the supra-logical level. 
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THE TRANSCENDENTAL METHOD 

A philosophical system that postulates the supra-rational 
Absolute as the presupposition of finite experience has to 
admit the validity of the transcendental method. This method 
has been made use of both by Kant and Hegel, though in 
slightly different ways As N K. Smith says, “it is really 
identical in general character with the hypothetical method 
of the natural sciences It proceeds by enquiring what con¬ 
ditions must be postulated m order that the admittedly 
given may be explained and accounted for .” 1 He further 
writes “Thus Kant is a rationalist of new and unique type 
He believes m, and emphasizes the importance of, the 
a prion With it alone, he contends, is the Critique com¬ 
petent to deal. But it is an a priori which cannot be shown 
to be more than relative, and to entertain m thought the 
possibility of the Absolute, but this it cannot do without 
possessing independent validity For though proof of the 
a priori is not empirical in the sense of being inductive, 
neither is it logical in the sense of being deduced from 
necessities of thought. Its ‘transcendental’ proof can be 
executed only so long as the fundamental characteristics of 
this experience are kept in view .” 2 

The movement of thought present in this method is that 
present in the ontological argument as interpreted by Hegel 
and many modern idealists. It proves that the finite points 
to the infinite as its basis. The idea of the finite makes us 
think of the infinite. We certainly do not proceed to argue 
from the mere idea of the infinite to its existence. We regard 
the finite as not self-existent, but as depending for its 
existence on something which is self-existent. Therefore 
given the finite—and we admit that we experience the 
finite—the infinite must exist. Because the infinite is not 
directly experienced but is only a presupposition of the 

1 Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, p. xxxvrn 

2 Ibid , p xxxvi 
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experience of the finite, the older theologians thought that 
we argue from the idea of the infinite to its existence, and 
formulated the proof accordingly 

For the same reason the argument a contingenha mundt 
is also transcendental. It is based on the principle that every 
significant negative implies a positive, that our condem¬ 
nation of the world as relative and finite implies some 
experience by us of the Absolute. We could not have con¬ 
demned the world unless we had had some experience of 
the Absolute 

There is, of course, some difference between the method 
as advocated by Kant and that as advocated by Hegel. 
In both the argument proceeds by bringing to light the 
implication of a given fact. But Kant regards the result 
of the argument sometimes as constitutive , 1 and sometimes 
as only regulative 2 But for Hegel the result is always 
constitutive 

But, as we have pointed out already, the defect of Hegel’s 
method is that he regards the movement itself as discovering 
the intermediate categories between the lowest and the 
highest, without depending upon actual experience. We can 
only say that, given any category that is limited, we have 
to postulate a category that is unlimited But what cate¬ 
gories intervene between the former and the latter can be 
determined only empirically, not by a priori considerations. 
But Kant is not open to this charge For example, the proof 
of the category of causality would be as follows We have 
experience of causality. But taking any two events A and B, 
no a posteriori consideration can make A the cause and B 
the effect necessarily. So the element of causal necessity 
must be a priori. This argument can have cogency only so 
long as we admit that we do have the experience of causality. 
Causality can never be proved simply from the existence 
of two events A and B But Hegel tries to deduce all the 
categories merely from the category of Being Even accepting 
for the sake of argument that Being is the poorest and the 
lowest category, we could not have deduced the category 

1 That is, in the case of the categories of the understanding 

2 That is, m the case of the Ideas of Reason. 
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of Becoming from the fact of the opposition between Being 
and Nothing. We overcome this opposition by postulating 
Becoming only because we have had already the experience 
of Becoming Simply by a consideration of Being and 
Nothing, Becoming cannot be deduced. If Becoming is 
postulated-only to solve the opposition between Being and 
Nothing, we could as well have postulated the Absolute 
Idea itself as solving that opposition. And if Becoming were 
not already experienced, we can only think of the Absolute 
Idea For the method is based on the principle that a self¬ 
contradictory category is based on a self-consistent one. But 
what is self-consistent is the Absolute Idea. Hence Trendelen- 
berg’s criticism that Hegel makes surreptitious references 
to experience is justified. His criticism is supported by the 
objection that we have brought forward, viz. unless we have 
had the experience of Becoming, we would not have postu¬ 
lated it as being implied by Being and Nothing It is only 
in the case of the Absolute Idea that logical considerations 
by themselves can guide us. 

Arthdpath is nearer to Kant’s transcendental method than 
to Hegel's dialectical method. For m the first two something 
is accepted m general, and as one particular case of it is 
false, another is postulated as true. In Arthdpath, Deva- 
datta’s existence in general is accepted. His existence in 
a particular place is denied. Therefore his existence in an¬ 
other place is postulated. If arthdpatti is reduced to inference 
we shall have an argument of the form: Any living man, 
if he does not exist m one place, must exist in another. 
Devadatta is a living man who does not exist in this place. 
Therefore he must exist in another. Similarly, Kant’s trans¬ 
cendental argument accepts the experience, say of causality, 
in general. Its experience a posteriori is denied. Therefore 
its experience cl priori is postulated. Even this argument 
can be transformed into the form of inference thus: Any 
experience, if it is not a posteriori, must be a priori Causality 
is such an experience. Therefore it is a priori. 

But the same method when used to deduce the Ideal of 
Reason is slightly altered. The method of Reason by which 
it arrives at the Idea of the unconditioned Kant compares 
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to that of syllogism. He writes. “Reason, m its logical 
employment, seeks to discover the universal condition of 
its judgment (the conclusion), and the syllogism is itself 
nothing but a judgment made by means of the subsumption 
of its condition under a universal rule (the major premise). 
Now since this rule is itself subject to the same requirement 
of reason, and the condition of the condition must therefore 
be sought (by means of a prosyllogism) whenever practi¬ 
cable, obviously the principle peculiar to reason in general, 
m its logical employment, is to find for the conditioned 
knowledge obtained through the understanding the uncon¬ 
ditioned whereby its unity is brought to completion 1,1 Thus 
Reason in trying to unite the subject and the predicate m 
a judgment has to posit the unconditioned background. The 
same is the view of Bradley about judgment Every judg¬ 
ment depends for its truth ultimately upon the whole of 
reality And the ontological argument, when rightly inter¬ 
preted, says nothing else All this shows nothing more than 
that our finite experience is self-transcendent, and points 
to the unconditioned Absolute as the background. 

Here the movement of thought is different from that of 
arthafatti and the first form of Kant’s transcendental argu¬ 
ment Here we do not start from something general, and, 
opposing a particular to it, postulate another particular. 
We rather start from a finite and limited somethmg and 
proceed to somethmg wider and general, or m Hegel’s 
language more concrete and inclusive. This upward move¬ 
ment of thought is the same as m Hegel’s dialectic. But 
the difference is that Hegel regards the higher categories 
as more determinate, whereas in Kant they would be less 
determinate, because the movement higher is towards the 
unconditioned. For Kant the Supreme Ideal cannot be 
dragged down to the conceptual level, that is, it is not 
conceptual. Instead of saying so, Kant asserts that it is 
only regulative, but not constitutive. It is constitutive, but 
not in the sense that it can be brought down to the logical 
level and made to explain everything. It does not do so, 
because it is not conceptual or determinate. Hence the 

1 N K. Smith Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, p 306. 
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higher the category, we have to say, the less determinate 
must it be 

It may be said that the method actually followed by 
Hegel enables us to deduce the categories He proceeds from 
thesis to antithesis, and, to resolve their opposition, postu¬ 
lates their synthesis. Croce pointed out that in Hegel’s 
dialectic there is confusion between distincts and contra¬ 
dictories. And Bradley, too, contends that thesis and the 
antithesis are not really contradictories. We may say that 
they are not even contraries, but differents Contraries, too, 
oppose each other, but differents do not It is therefore that 
the thesis and the antithesis can subsist in the synthesis. 
The category of Nothmg is certainly not the opposite of 
Being, as Hegel interprets it It is only the words understood 
m the non-Hegelian sense that lead us to think that they 
are opposites. Being for Hegel is absence of determinateness 
Similarly Nothing And this Nothmg is certainly not the 
Sunya or the Void of the Buddhist Nihilists, though Hegel 
maintains that it is We may take any triad, and take into 
consideration Hegel’s meaning of the terms, we shall always 
find that the thesis and the antithesis are not opposites, 
though one is not the other 

Besides, the antithesis seems to be an advance upon the 
thesis from the very beginning Nothing is the antithesis 
of Being. Being is mere indeterminacy But when do we 
call it Nothing? Pointing to something, we say that it is 
nothing, because it is not an object in which we are 
interested or that answers our purpose Similarly, we call 
mere indeterminacy Nothmg only because we are interested 
m determinate things If so, is not the category of Nothing 
richer in content, as it is obtained after as much reflection? 
It is certainly not the contradictory of Being A mere 
contradictory cannot have positive significance for us But 
the antitheses m Hegel’s dialectic are positive categories 
They are deduced from a consideration of the theses. So 
they carry in themselves the theses as moments. Hence the 
movement of thought is always from the lower to the higher 
And though the higher category is pointed to by the lower, 
what the higher is is known only empirically, not by a 
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mere consideration of the lower As has been said, it is only 
in the deduction of the Absolute Idea that a priori con¬ 
siderations by themselves help us 

It is a mistake of Hegel to think that by means of the 
transcendental method we can deduce the lower categories 
from the higher It is only on this assumption that he com¬ 
pared the Absolutes of Spmoza and Schelling to the lion’s 
den and so forth From the Absolute we cannot deduce the 
lower categories The Absolute is the presupposition of our 
finite experience and transcends our logic. Therefore it 
cannot be made use of in our logical deductions. Deduction 
of the lower from the higher is possible only m cases like 
arthdpath and Kant’s first kind of transcendental argument. 
Devadatta is living And we empirically know that he is 
not living m his house So, we say, he must be living outside. 
But starting from the Absolute we can find nothing to oppose 
it. Or even starting from Becoming we cannot say that 
Being opposes it, to resolve which opposition we have to 
postulate Nothing, for both Being and Nothing are elements 
of Becoming itself 

That is why Sankara says that we cannot explain how 
the world comes into existence He therefore postulates the 
principle of may a, which means that inexplicability We find 
ourselves in this world of fimtude, and the experience of 
fimtude is a fact for us. We cannot understand why and 
how we are here Our chief concern is to know the higher 
and rise to that life. It is the aim of philosophy to act as 
a guide for us m our endeavours. Hence the method of 
philosophy must also be the method that leads us from the 
lower hfe to the higher. And this method is the transcen¬ 
dental method It is not only the way of our thinking but 
also the process of our life In our march from the lower 
to the higher, what we chance upon is only empirically 
discovered but not a prion deduced. We are certain at the 
beginning only of the truth of the goal, viz. the Absolute. 
Yet we admit that the consideration of the lower points 
to something higher, though what that something is cannot 
be determined at the lower level itself. This consideration 
is reasoning And reasoning, we have said, does not ‘give’ 
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the truth or existence itself but simply guides or points to 
it. It is intuition that ‘gives’ us existence. But as we are 
finite our intuitions are unreliable, and so the necessity of 
reasoning as a check Hence the corrective or negative 
function of reasoning. It can point out what is not true, 
but cannot ‘give’ the truth. 

That is why coherence for us has only a negative sig¬ 
nificance What is incoherent is false. But what is true need 
not be coherence The Absolute, or even a finite individual, 
is not a system of content but an integrality, and therefore 
is not coherence. Yet it cannot be incoherent. Any expenence, 
if it is found to be incoherent with what is accepted as fact, 
will be made false by it or will make it false. Yet when it 
is not known to be incoherent it cannot be declared to be 
false Nor can it be said to be coherent with the rest For 
if all are facts they simply coexist, and the relation of 
entailment or imphcation need not be found between 
them 

We can appreciate Bradley’s view that truth as coherence 
is an ideal which if reached is destroyed and is changed 
into reahty, and Kant’s view that the Ideal of knowledge 
is only regulative. We have to organize our experience as 
if the whole universe is a coherent whole, each element 
implying the rest, yet in actuality such entailment is not 
found. We may modify Kant’s view and say that the Ideal 
of Reason as a coherent whole is regulative and yet as an 
integrality is constitutive It is regulative only because it 
is constitutive, but not constitutive m the sense m which 
it is regulative Because we start from the finite standpoint, 
reality seems to be a coherent whole But in fact reahty is 
an integrality and is supra-rational. 

To view the matter from a different side. Coherence is 
an ideal of thought. Thought is an appearance. Therefore 
coherence, too, is an appearance. That is why truth is turned 
into reality when attained. 

Even here the moving principle of thought is the principle 
of non-contradiction. To think that the appearance is not 
the appearance of something real, to say that what is not 
self-existent does not depend upon what is self-existent, is 

a 
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self-contradictory And to avoid this contradiction we 
postulate the Absolute. Also, when we accept coherence as 
a regulative idea, we are guided by the same principle For 
what is not coherent, and is therefore contradictory, cannot 
be true. 
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I 

Masson-Oursel says that every intellectual culture possesses 
its own logic 1 An intellectual culture is expressed in the 
philosophy of the nation to which it belongs Philosophy 
is the expression of systematized outlook It is connected 
and consistent formulation of a people's beliefs, their achieve¬ 
ments and aspirations. It is the best clue to the mind of 
the nation It contains its soul, the guiding principle of the 
nation's reaction to the environment In it can be found 
the pattern of thought and behaviour of the individual 
belonging to the nation. The pattern is the way in which 
the guiding principle leads and which it is And it is the 
business of logic to study this pattern. In this study logic 
extricates the principle from the material m which it is 
entangled Of course, the principle owes its form to the 
material Yet logic studies the form and so far is admittedly 
an abstraction That logic which studies the principle as 
it is exhibited m the various forms of thought is philoso¬ 
phical logic And if every nation possesses its own outlook 
and therefore its own philosophy, then it must have its 
own logic, which is the study of the principle of the structure 
of its philosophy as a whole 

Bosanquet understands logic as the morphology of know¬ 
ledge This expression is used, before Bosanquet, by Wallace, 
who says that logic is the morphology of thought 2 And the 
conception is obviously Hegelian in origin. Hegel studies 
the nature of the forms of thought exhibited in the course 
of history and shows that the operative principle which is 
responsible for the progress of thought and civilization is 
the same. And this principle for him is the principle of the 
dialectical method, the spirit of the whole. The same prin¬ 
ciple has been made the foundation of his logic by Bosanquet. 

So logic is the soul of philosophy, for it is its special 

1 Comparative Philosophy , p. 118 

2 Prolegomena to the Logic of Hegel, p 283 
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privilege to study the working of the operative principle 
of philosophy. It studies the method by which the mind 
of the individual works. For this reason it also represents 
the soul of the nation It shows how the nation reacts to 
the environment, how it understands its relation to the 
cosmos and adjusts its behaviour accordingly - But logic 
must be in possession of this principle before it can under¬ 
stand the forms of thinking in its light That is, this operative 
principle must be clearly understood before we can study 
how it works m the various forms of judgment and reasoning. 
The preceding pages attempt to make clear the nature of 
the guiding principle of the Indian mind So this work 
is not really logic as it is usually understood, but is its 
metaphysical basis It attempts only to determine the 
nature of the principle by comparing Advaita with Hegel¬ 
ianism in which the principle has been the most clearly 
formulated. 

It is no doubt accepted that Advaita represents the Indian 
mmd better than any other system of Indian philosophy. 
Speaking of Sankara Vedanta, Max Muller says “And while 
to us such higher abstractions may seem useless for the 
many, it is all the more surprising that, with the Hindus, 
the fundamental ideas of the Vedanta have pervaded the 
whole of their literature and forms to the present day the 
common philosophy of the people at large .” 1 Similarly, 
Dr. Barnett writes “And as a purely intellectual force 
it (Sankara’s Vedanta) has had an incalculable influence 
upon the minds and character of millions of Hindus m nearly 
every station of civilized life .” 2 So also Paul Deussen says: 
“On the tree of wisdom there is no fairer flower than the 
Upanishads and no finer fruit than the Vedanta philosophy. 
This system grew out of the teachings of the Upanishads 
and was brought to its consummate form by the great 
Sankara. . . . Even to this day, Sankara’s system represents 
the common beliefs of nearly all thoughtful Hindus and 
deserves to be widely studied in the Occident ” 8 No one 
who reads Dr. Thibaut’s “Introduction” to his translation 

1 The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p 183 

2 Brahma-knowledge, p. 10 

* Outline of the Vedanta, “Prefatory Note.’’ 
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of the Vedanta Sutras with the Commentary of Sankardkdrya 
can say that he is prejudiced m favour of Sankara. Yet 
he writes* “It has been said before that the task of reducing 
the teaching of the whole of the Upamshads to a system 
consistent and free from contradictions is an intrinsically 
impossible one But the task once being given, we are quite 
ready to admit that Sankara's system is most probably the 
best which can be devised 1 “It is not only more pliable, 
more capable of amalgamating heterogeneous material than 
other systems, but its fundamental doctrines are manifestly 
m greater harmony with the essential teaching of the 
Upamshads than those of other Vedantic systems " 2 Again, 
“the later growth of the Mdyd doctrine on the basis of the 
Upamshads is therefore quite intelligible, and I fully agree 
with Mr Gough when he says regarding it that there has 
been no addition to the system from without but only a 
development from within, no graft but only growth ” 3 Hence, 
if the Upamshads are representative of the Indian mind, 
and if Sankara's system is the best systematic exposition 
possible of the Upamshads, then it is also the best expression 
of the Indian mind 

So we may conclude that m general the pattern of thinking 
in the Advaita is the pattern of thinking of the Indian 
mind. The motive force of Advaita is the principle of non¬ 
contradiction which spurs it on to reach higher levels. The 
principle does not possess the same significance as that 
given to it by Hegel and many Hegelians It is not coherence, 
yet is not incoherence. It has a negative significance for us, 
which means that reality is non-conceptual. Max Muller 
writes “It is surely astounding that such a system as the 
Vedanta should have been elaborated by the indefatigable 
and intrepid thinkers of India thousands of years ago, a 
system that even now makes us feel giddy, as m mounting 
the last steps of the swaying spire of an ancient Gothic 
cathedral “ 4 Advaita advocates adventure, it is a philosophy 
of adventure. One who is afraid of losing the ground on 
which he stands and yet wants to soar high, cannot appre¬ 
ciate it Advaita regards the attempt of such a man as 

1 P. cxxiz. 2 P. cxxiv. 3 P cxxv, 

4 The Stx Systems of Indian Philosophy, p 182. 
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absurd. It assures us of the goal, it says that the ultimate 
end is secure But it asks us to leave the lower level in order 
to reach the higher. The lower cannot be carried up. And 
what we come across m the way is empirical, a discovery. 
This method, according to Advaita, is the method of life. 
Yet it is also the method of thought Even here the Absolute 
is guaranteed by the transcendental method Yet all that 
intervenes between the lowest and the highest cannot be 
‘deduced,’ but is only to be discovered. 

Even the dialectical method of Hegel is claimed to be 
the method of life Bosanquet writes “The positive and 
constructive principle of non-contradiction—m other words 
the spirit of the whole—is the operative principle of life 
as well as of metaphysical thought ” 1 Royce says “What 
in the logical philosophy appears as a conflict of categories, 
of points of view, of theses and antitheses, will appear m 
human hfe as a conflict of moral and social tendencies, of 
opinions for which men make sacrifices, upon which they 
still stake their fortunes The conflict of philosophical ideas 
will thus appear as a kind of shadowy repetition, or repre¬ 
sentation, of the struggles of humanity for life and for 
light ” 2 But Hegel’s dialectic method does not adequately 
represent the process of life It is true that hfe is full of 
conflicts and contradictions. Yet the process of life is not 
always a swing from one extreme to its opposite. A bit of 
thought and some experience make us realize that such a 
swing, m order to reach truth, is an unnecessary waste. 
Especially if logic begms after Absolute knowledge, ie. 
Contemplative Life is reached, the mistake would never 
be committed. Moreover, in life we have discoveries and 
surprises. Dissatisfied with something we go in search of 
a better. But the better is not already in our possession. 
What it is is discovered, not deduced Hegel’s method 
implies that we are in possession of it The higher category 
is deduced from the lower. That is why we have said that 
Hegel’s point of view is that of the spectator Royce says 
that tlae" Phenomenologie .. appears... as a sort of biography 

2 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 267, 

8 Lectures on Modern Idealism, p 144 
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of the world spirit ni But Hegel does not identify 
himself with the hero of the biography, and loses the sur¬ 
prise which an adventurer feels when he comes upon a 
discovery True, detachment helps us m giving a better 
account. But the account possesses an aspect of externality 
and misses-the element of mternality When the higher level 
is actually reached, we can say that it is there. But from 
a consideration of the lower itself we cannot say what the 
higher is For the man who proceeds from the lower in 
search of the higher, the higher is a discovery. If he is 
already m possession of it he would not have started m 
search of it. It is only to the observer of the toils of the 
adventurer and his fortunes that the higher can be a 
deduction So the dialectic as a process of life is defective 
The method which is a method both of philosophy and life 
is a transcendental method, which is not constructive like 
Hegel's method And it is based on the principle of non¬ 
contradiction. We leave the lower for the higher because 
of the lower's contradictions 

We have thus made clear the way m which the Indian 
mind works and the principle that guides it The Indian 
mind has a theory of reality, a Weltanschauung , but the 
method by which it arrives at the theory has not so far 
been clearly formulated. And it us the aim of this work to 
make it explicit. It is not maintained that this method is 
peculiar to the Indian mind It might have been adumbrated 
or advocated with slight differences by some Western 
philosophers And in fact we have shown how far this method 
agrees with, and how far it differs from, that of Kant or 
Hegel It may also be the case that this method is acceptable 
to many As a matter of fact, it is believed m India that 
Vedanta is the only philosophy that can cure the ills of 
the present-day world. And there maybe people in the West 
who support the belief. There have been demands for new 
philosophies which can guide our times. Sankara Vedanta 
is a philosophy the full significance of which does not seem 
to have been understood More works have been written 
on him than on any other Vedantin. Yet he still seems to 
1 Lectures on Modern Ideahsm, p 149 
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tantalize us. Full use has not been made of his philosophy 
A logic, as usually understood, that shows the structure 
of Advaita thought is still a desideratum And this work 
is a modest attempt to furnish not only a metaphysical basis 
for such logic, but also a principle which will guide new 
constructions of sciences incident to social life > 

II 

A brief explanation has to be given of my treatment of 
Bradley. His thought underwent different stages of deve¬ 
lopment During the period when he wrote his Presuppositions 
of Critical History and Ethical Studies, he was to all appear¬ 
ances a Hegehan But Professor Muirhead writes “Yet for 
us, looking back with his later work before us, it is possible 
to see the beginning of a cleavage We can see his own 
thought beginning to work into clearness both as to the 
nature and as to the implications of what he conceived as 
the fundamental principle of a true idealism ” l In the period 
when Bradley wrote his Principles of Logic, his departure 
from the Hegelian position is clear. As before he was guided 
by the principle of a perfected wholeness But he did not 
accept the concrete nature of thought which supplements 
what is given in perception until the whole which is the 
ideal and the moving principle is reached On the contrary, 
we find him maintaining that concrete reality falls on the 
side of immediate perception, and thought turns this con¬ 
crete reality into abstractions and artificial constructions 
There also seems to be an element of dualism between mind 
and its objects, and an acceptance of the correspondence 
theory of truth. Bradley himself was aware of this 2 In his 
Appearance and Reality this dualism and correspondence 
theory of truth are given up for the coherence theory, which 
is a theory of both truth and reality. But Bradley mam- 
tains as before that reality is given m feeling or sensibility, 
or rather that it is materially feehng or sensibility, though 
it is not feeling or sensibility which is below relations He 

1 The Platonic Tradition m Anglo-Saxon Philosophy , p 244* 

® The Principles of Logic, p. 591, "Additional Notes ” 
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instances Religion, Beauty, and Goodness, as clues to the 
understanding of the nature of reality . 1 He still holds that 
thought cannot be concrete, though it tries to be concrete 
It is inherently defective and cannot help making divisions 
within an undifferentiated reality In his Terminal Essays 
he seems to make a further approach to orthodox Hege¬ 
lianism In his Appearance and Reality he allows only dis¬ 
tinctions, but not differences in the Absolute 2 But here he 
allows differences also 3 But by the way m which he refers 
m his ‘‘Additional Notes” to Appearance and Reality , 
Terminal Essays, and Essays on Truth and Reality, it seems 
that he is not fully conscious of this change m his thought 
He accepts most of Bosanquet's views and thus adheres 
more to the Hegelian position But still he appears to feel 
that he is 111 his Terminal Essays what he was m his 
Appearance and Reality In spite of these changes, he remains, 
as Professor Muirhead says, critical and sceptical, unlike 
Bosanquet, as regards the relation of thought to reality 4 

If it is asked at what stage of development of his thought 
I have taken Bradley into consideration, the answer is at 
the stage of Appearance and Reality, and also at the stage 
of the Terminal Essays . If it is asked, What is the truth 
of Bradley's philosophy, there can be no one answer. A 
convinced Hegelian may say that the truth of Bradley's 
teaching is the rationality of the umveise, and that what¬ 
ever else there is m him is an aberration due to his dialectic 
over-reachmg itself Another may say that the special con¬ 
tribution of Bradley lies m his Principles of Logic, whereas 
all the rest is the old Hegelian prejudice . 5 But we, especially 
m India, feel that the real Bradley is found m Appearance 
and Reality As I have said, Bradley is not fully conscious, 
or at least not always conscious, that his views have under¬ 
gone change m his Terminal Essays . This unconsciousness 
may be due to the fact that there was no fundamental 

1 Appearance and Reality, pp 159-60 2 Ibid., p. 146. 

3 The Principles of Logic, p 664 

4 The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy , p. 297 

5 According to Dr Rudolph Kaegy, the real trend of Bradley's 
thought does not seem to be towards absolutism. 
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change in his views of the Absolute This statement may 
be supported by the fact that in his "Additional Notes” 
he refers to Appearance and Reality and Terminal Essays 
together, and that many of these notes are about change or 
modification of expression—which means that Bradley is feel¬ 
ing that, from the Principles of Logic to the Terminal Essays, 
there is some continuity in his thought In the Terminal 
Essays he still thinks that thought is unable to grasp reality 
and that reality is supra-rational This pomt is quite evident 
m the essays on "Inference” and "Judgment ” Now, Bradley 
has to be taken either as a forthright supra-rationahst or 
as a thoroughgoing Hegelian rationalist, between which 
positions he seems to waver. If he allows differences in 
the Absolute , 1 there is no reason why he should not treat 
it as rational and relational, and therefore conceptual He 
will have to admit that thought is concrete and can ‘give’ 
us reality If, on the other hand, he wants to be a consistent 
supra-rationahst, and if, as he says and as we have shown , 2 
distinctions cannot exist without differences, he must banish 
even distinctions from the Absolute and say that it is com¬ 
pletely above thought. If the two alternatives are offered 
us to choose between, we choose the latter, as we have 
already shown why a rational and relational view of the 
Absolute cannot be accepted. 

If the tnith of Bradley’s position is supra-rationahsm, 
some of his views have to be mterpreted m a shghtly dif¬ 
ferent way from that in which he himself expressed them. 
For example, feeling, he says, is at the basis of thought 
But if this is taken as the feeling of an epistemological 
subject, which is pnor to that feehng, then the objection 3 
which Professor Cunningham brings forward against this 
view cannot be met. Hence, m the manner of Professor 
Whitehead, this feehng has to be treated as impersonal, as 
the material of the universe I have so treated it in Chapter n. 
Part v But we have to add that this feehng is the Absolute 
for it is an integral experience, not a mere plurality. It is 
the basis of thought as well as its ideal We may notice a 

1 The Principles of Logic, p. 664. 

2 See p 40 of this work 


3 See p. 231 of this work 
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stage of personal feeling in which the epistemological subject 
is said to feel its opposition to the object. But this is an 
elusive stage, for the moment we try to fix it we transcend 
it Besides, this feeling is not pure feeling, but mixed with 
thought. But the feeling which is the Absolute must be the 
basis of the" distinction between the subject and the predi¬ 
cate as well as between the subject and the object. If the 
distinction between the subject and the predicate is vague, 
the distinction between the subject and the object also is 
vague, if the former is definite the latter also is definite 
Hence, if Bradley is taken to be a consistent supra- 
rationahst, the present view of feeling must be a necessary 
implication of his theory 

Another word about my use of Bradley's terminology 
His expressions, “divorce of the predicate from the subject,” 
the logical idea as "cut loose” from mental existence, are 
as misleading as his definition of judgment as the reference 
of an ideal content to reality This definition we find in 
Bosanquet also Bradley, at least m the last stages of his 
thought, did not believe m floating ideas, or m externally 
attaching the predicate to the subject Yet I have used 
these expressions in discussing Bradley’s views For, if I 
am to avoid them, and choose expressions which would be 
consistent with the true teaching of Bradley, I feel that 
Bradley’s theory of judgment has to be re-wntten—which 
means undertaking to write on a very controversial topic. 
But with the aim before me of bringing Sankara’s philosophy 
into a line with Western idealism, I could not have avoided 
a criticism of Bradley’s view of judgment and a development 
of the Advaitm view of it. But this in its turn would lead 
me to a presentation of logic from the side of Sankara’s 
supra-rational Absolutism. Thereby matters would have 
been complicated, whereas my aim m writing this book is 
more limited. It is the clarification of Sankara’s philosophy 
in the light of Western systems, so that it may be made 
the basis of a system of logic. Moreover, I have considered 
different alternatives which may be taken as different inter¬ 
pretations of Bradley’s views, or as representing different 
stages of his thought. Therefore, my use of Bradley’s expr es _ 
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sions as they are does not affect my criticisms. Bradley’s 
fundamental view that thought is inadequate to reality 
stands, and I have made full use of it I have therefore 
adopted much even from his Principles of Logic, which goes 
to support it. 


Ill 

Of all the great Hegelians or Neo-Kantians Bradley comes 
nearest to Sankara Between Green, Bradley, and Sankara, the 
common point is that thought is not identical with reality. 
But neither Bradley nor Sankara accepts with Green that 
reality is a network of relations At this point interpreters 
of Green may differ 1 But the general tendency of Green 
is to view the Absolute as relational and not as transcending 
relations. Caird is a more thoroughgoing Hegelian than 
Green, and consequently is more distantly removed from 
Sankara than Green and Bradley. Of Caird Professor Muir- 
head writes - “Equally little did he mean by the unity of 
subject and object in self-consciousness an absolute expe¬ 
rience m which the duality has disappeared. It was here 
that he found himself, with all his great admiration for 
Mr F H. Bradley’s metaphysical genius, at issue with his 
central contention Starting from the conception of complete 
harmony of content as the ideal of knowledge and the test 
of truth and reality, Bradley finds m the antithesis of a 
subject or self that seeks to be one with its object and 
an object which maintains itself in independence of it, 
a fatal bar to any such harmony on the plane of self-con¬ 
scious intelligence It is only at a higher level at which the 
antithesis has disappeared by some unknown and to us 
unintelligible process of transformation that the final or 
absolute unity is attained ” 2 At another place he writes: 
“The ideal of judgment is never the abstract identity of 
subject and predicate, thought with thing Its ideal is to 
hold reality in the form of the unity of thought and thing 

1 H Haidar Neo-Hegelianism, pp 247-8 

1 Sir Henry Jones and J. H Muirhead The Life and Philosophy 
of Edward Caird, p 285, 
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The idea moves forward with reality into distinction and 
difference within a whole and a unity of which it never loses 
hold ” 1 The Advaitm would certainly concede that if the 
above were the ideal of thought, thought, without trans¬ 
cending itself, realizes it But he would add that thought 
cannot rest satisfied with merely remaining with the thing. 
For what we actually know about the subject is the predi¬ 
cate We are more at home with the predicate than with 
the subject Apart from the predicate the whole of the 
subject remains inscrutable to thought, a sort of a thing 
m itself. So long as this inscrutable element remains, so long 
as this ‘Other’ to thought is not overcome, thought cannot 
cease to be curious Thought now tries to idealize the subject 
completely. Then only can it grasp the full nature of the 
subject This attempt of thought is not an attempt to petrify 
itself and become one with the unconscious object It rather 
tries to idealize the subject fully without losing anything 
in the process. In order to succeed m the attempt it must 
exhaust the subject’s infinite detail, and mfuse mto the 
detail the original integrality or immediacy. But it fails to 
do either One may say that thought does not hold this 
ideal before itself. But Sankara would say with Bradley that 
this is the ideal of thought Otherwise, thought has to be 
satisfied with simply standing by the side of reality It will 
not be much of an objection to say that reality includes 
the actual and the ideal. For then the same difficulty appears 
in a different form Thought here has to be content with 
staying by the side of the actual, which remains an inscru¬ 
table thing m itself or a mere point of reference, which is 
an admission that thought cannot grasp reality It certainly 
does tell us something about reality. But what it tells us 
is vitiated by its innate defects. Reality is presented not 
m its purity, but as coloured by the shortcomings of thought. 

The orthodox Hegelians hold that m the ideal of thought 
the subject and object are transparent to each other. 
Bradley’s ideal, too is the same. But the ideal is attained 
by thought, not as thought but by transcending itself, or, 
as Bradley puts it, by ‘committing suicide ’ Bradley’s cnti- 
1 The Platomc Tradition m Anglo-Saxon Philosophy, p 300. 
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cisms are useful, therefore, in understanding that this ideal 
cannot be conceptual He can admit that thought represents 
reality partially. But the word 'partial* is here misleading 
For the statement appears to mean that reality consists of 

a number of such partial representations grouped together. 
But reality is not a group, it possesses an immediacy in 
which the partial representations are transcended If they 
are not transcended the immediacy characteristic of self- 
consciousness cannot be attained, but if transcended the 
parts cannot remain as such So if we are to avoid under¬ 
standing the expression, 'partial representation/ m the 
quantitative sense we must accept that thought gives us 
only a distorted view of reality. The only alternative to this 
conclusion is the view that there is no reality beyond 
thought, that reality consists of the actual and the ideal, 
and is of the form of judgment. But the difficulty then would 
be to check the curiosity of thought to peep into and try 
to idealize the actual which challenges it Thought cannot 
but accept the challenge Thereby it destroys itself, but it 
destroys the 'Other* also And m destroying itself it becomes 
a new form of experience which we have called by the name 
'intuition/ 


IV 

It may perhaps be objected that because the Absolute of 

Sankara is beyond identity m difference it can have no room 
for the dynamic aspect of things. Now, if we are to regard 
the Absolute as identity m difference, what can this dif¬ 
ference mean? If this difference means continual change, 
and if this change is said to happen m the Absolute, then 
Sankara can have no objection to accept this view. For, 
if the Absolute is the all-comprehensive and the only reality, 
whatever happens must somehow be m its bosom But to 
view the Absolute as a whole within which change happens 
can be justified, and is possible only from a spectator point 
of view, that is, we have to regard ourselves as watchmg 
the Absolute from outside. But to understand it from within 
is not possible unless we become one with it. But if we 
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become one with it the finite appearance disappears Besides, 
in order to preserve change m the Absolute we have to 
regard it as an identity in difference only if change is the 
same as difference But pure change or pure process need 
not be difference Bergson claims that his Change is indi¬ 
visible and* therefore cannot be difference Apart from this 
consideration, even if change means difference we should 
accept that not only individuals, but also types of individuals 
or universals appear and disappear m the Absolute Hence 
the theory of ideas as forming the eternal system of the 
Absolute cannot be accepted For where can the universal 
of the extinct species exist now? And without the par¬ 
ticulars to exist m where can the universals exist? In spite 
of the change of the ideas the Absolute must remain the 
ideal of thought, the same as ever. The 'friends of ideas' 
have to face here an insurmountable difficulty But San¬ 
kara's is not an idealism of the ideas 1 It is an idealism of 
the ideal Sankara is an idealist, because he says that the 
Ideal is the Real, it is Existence, it is Actuality Yet he does 
not say that the temporal existence is non-existence. He 
is quite explicit on the point. The existence of the temporal 
is the existence of the ideal The former is existence bor¬ 
rowed from the latter This borrowing we should not under¬ 
stand m terms of quantity. The ideal does not lend out some 
of its existence and retain the rest The phenomenal is rooted 
m the existence of the ideal. It is ephemeral, yet when it 
disappears its existence is not lost, because its existence is 
the same as the existence of the ideal That is why Sankara 
says that the finite is a name and a form, and all forms 
and names are bound to disappear That is, there are no 
eternal universals or ideas 2 Dean Inge writes* 'The riddle 
1 Cp Masson-Oursel Comparative Philosophy, p 147. We can 
understand Hegel's assertion that philosophy cannot begin unless 
the idea is free from existence only m the sense that thinking cannot 
begin unless we are able to hold ideas apart from reality. We cannot 
accept that ideas by themselves can constitute reality 
* Ash hhati pnyam rupam ndmachetyamiapanchakam 
Adyam tray am brahmampam jagadrupam tatodvayam , 

There are five factors—existence, consciousness, bliss, name, and 
form. The first three belong to the Brahman , the other two belong 
to the world 
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of the Sphmx for the twentieth century is how to preserve 
what is true and noble m the idea of evolutionary progress 
without secularizing our religion and losing our hold on the 
unchanging perfection of God . Plotinus will teach us 
that there can be no evolution except m relation to a time¬ 
less background which does not itself evolve >a Sankara 
would fully agree with Plotinus He would say that only 
by treating the Absolute as supra-rational can we give a 
true place to change even m the phenomenal world. That 
is, the ideas or forms appear and disappear And unless the 
Absolute is treated as unaffected by the appearance and 
disappearance of these ideas, it cannot remain the eternal 
ideal of thought The ideas should not be organic to the 
Absolute But identity in difference is the logical aspect of 
organism Hence the Absolute must transcend identity m 
difference. If, on the other hand, the ideas are organic to 
the Absolute, and the Absolute is to remain the eternal ideal 
of thought, the objection that the idealist presents a block 
universe cannot be met. 

The word *change' for the ordinary man means change 
of form, because change is perceived as change of form But 
we find a different meaning also of the term It has come 
to mean pure process 2 From this process is differentiated 
form as an eternal idea . 3 If we accept the ordinary man's 
meaning of the word, change must be change of form The 
Absolute, as shown above, cannot comprise a system of 
these ideas, and the ideas should not be treated as eternal, 
but as the ways of the behaviour of things. If, on the other 
hand, the umversals form an eternal system, then pure 
process must be detached from them, and it must flow 
through them like water flowing through a system of pipes . 4 

1 The Philosophy of PloUnus, vol i, p xi But unlike Plotmus, 
Sankara asserts that the Absolute is existence 

4 Cp Whitehead. 8 Whitehead calls it an eternal object 

4 We find both these lines of thought mixed up m Whitehead's 
philosophy I have not discussed his views explicitly m the text, 
because it is very doubtful whether he can be a Hegelian, though we 
may call him an idealist, and this thesis is confined to Hegelianism 
Moreover, if Whitehead's theory is not discussed separately, 
it is difficult to do justice to the remarkable way in which van- 
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But then we cannot avoid a block universe. The universe 
m which we are interested is the universe of forms, and 
this remains eternally fixed and unchanging The process 
that flows through this system m order to give it existence 

becomes negligible. 


V 

Empirical methods can find a true place only in an idealistic 
system like the Advaita. By them we discover things The 
Advaitm would add that we discover forms also The Recol¬ 
lection of Plato is interpreted as implying the eternity of 
universals Here Sankara differs from Plato The form of 
a thing is transient like the thing itself Pure non-sensuous 
forms like Nothing, Something, Judgment, and Inference, 
may be said to be just as eternal as thought But m the 
experience m which thought transcends itself these forms 
also are transcended Yet we may call them eternal when 
compared to the sensuous forms But Plato regards even 
sensuous forms like Man, Horse, and Chair, as eternal and 
as forming a system Josiah Royce writes “Definitions get 
at the essence, at the ‘Idea/ at the type which special 
instances exemplify, and depend upon taking the universal 
as such, upon bringing it to our knowledge with clearness. 
But a definition once thus formulated upon the basis of the 
instances first chosen needs to be further tested. One tests 
it, according to the methodical doctrine, by applying it to 
new instances and by a dehberate search for possible incon¬ 
sistencies For a truly universal account of a concept must 
provide for all the cases that rightfully fall under the con¬ 
cept which is to be defined, and must exclude all instances 
which do not belong to the type m question In case incon- 

ous trends of thought met in his system, and to determine how 
far the significance of each is preserved in it. For example, what 
Whitehead calls the Primordial Nature of God is the eternal 
system of ideas borrowed from Plato through Hegel and Hegelians. 
This conception conflicts with Whitehead's Ontological Principle, 
according to which the form or eternal obj ect is more or less an ab¬ 
straction from an actual fact, and so must perish with it White- 
head does not seem to have reconciled these two conceptions. 
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sistencies are discovered by finding that the definition 
includes too much or too little, the definition first attempted 
must he amended But m such consideration of right defini¬ 
tions, one is greatly aided by remembering that no universal 
types exist in isolation And here a very important feature 
of Plato’s methodology appears The umversals; the ‘Ideas’ 
form a system ” 1 We have shown already that neither the 
sensuous nor the non-sensuous forms constitute a system 
Both are forms of phenomenal existence, and as such are 
phenomenal. Now, m the above passage, there is another 
point which requires consideration It is that definition can 
get at the essence of things. This view has its origin in 
mathematics Perfect as a science, as an interconnected 
system of definitions and deductions, mathematics has often 
been the ideal of philosophers who want to rescue philosophy 
from prejudice and superstition and turn it into a science. 
Locke, for instance, wanted to turn even ethics into as 
rigorous a system as mathematics. But philosophy can be 
turned into such a system only if definition can always get 
at the essence of thmgs In mathematics definition gets at 
the essence of things because the thing is what it is through 
the definition, that is, the thing is constituted by the defi¬ 
nition But in dealing with concrete things like life and mind 
the definition cannot get at the essence The thing here is 
unique and its nature is not exhausted by the definition. 
Definition can give at the most a kind of ‘sufficient descrip¬ 
tion,’ which is a sufficient description for us But sufficient 
description does not enable us to deduce one thing from 
another as we do in mathematics 

The same idea that definition expresses the essence of 
things obsessed the mind of Spmoza, who was one of the 
master minds of Europe He developed his system from that 
of Descartes He overcame the dualism of mind and matter 
as found in Descartes by postulating his Substance or God, 
and treating mind and matter as its or his attributes. But 
he seems to have overlooked the fact that this Substance 
is not first given to us, but is only presupposed by our finite 

1 Arnold Ruge Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences, vol 1, 
"Logic," p. 70 
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experience Descartes did not deduce the finite things from 
the existence of God, but deduces the existence of God as 
a presupposition of the existence of the finite things Here 
he uses the same argument as that we find in Coleridge's 
philosophy, namely, “whatever is necessary for the possi¬ 
bility of a •given reality must itself be real ” 1 The same idea 
is expressed by Bradley when he says, “what is possible, 
and what a general principle compels us to say must be, 
that certainly is ” 2 This argument is the same as the argu¬ 
ment a contmgentia mundi, which is based on the principle 
that every significant negative implies a positive 3 

Coupled with this oversight, the idea that the definition 
of a thing is its essence has made Spinoza think that he can 
deduce from the definition of Substance everything else m 
the universe But if the Substance is the all-comprehensive 
being, as it is m Spmoza, it does not requite much argument 
to show that his definition of Substance cannot give its 
essence To have knowledge of this essence, as John Veitch 
says, we must grasp through definition the totality of being, 
as we grasp the figure 111 mathematics 4 But it is beyond 
the power of thought to frame such a definition as would 
comprehend the totality of being, for, as Spinoza himself 
says, the Substance possesses an infinite number of attributes 
all of which our thought cannot know And if it is not possible 
for us to know the totality of being, we are not justified 
in deducing the world of finite things from the Substance. 

Fichte is m a similar position when he tries to deduce 
the world from the Ego In the deduction he makes use 
of the principle of contradiction, but it is introduced from 
without, and the world therefore appears to be externally 
attached to the Ego Hegel is not slow m perceiving this 
difficulty , 6 and instead of beginning with the highest cate- 

1 J H Mmrhead, Coleridge as a Philosopher, p 106. 

2 Appearance and Reality, p 196 

* See p. 234 of this work Professor Colkngwood also makes use 
of the same method in the transition from one form of experience 
to another m his Speculum Mentis 

4 Discourse on Method, p xcj 

s J H Baillie. HegeVs Phenomenology of Mind, pp 273-7; also 
Haldane and Simson: HegeVs History of Philosophy, vol m, p 483 
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gory he begms with the lowest and advances to higher and 
higher categories until the highest is reached By negating 
each lower he reaches the higher, and he says that thereby 
negation as well as the categories negated are carried into 
the highest Because negation also is carried into the highest, 
he claims that it is possible to descend down from the 
highest to the lowest, that is, perform more satisfactorily 
the deduction which Spinoza and Fichte tried to do m their 
own ways But the Advaitin, as we have already said, 
cannot agree with this view of Hegel We proceed from the 
lower to the higher by applying the principle that every 
significant negative implies a positive, that imperfection 
implies perfection But in this apphcation, negation itself 
is not carried to the higher. For, as we have shown, though 
every significant negative implies a positive, the positive 
does not imply a significant negative Hegel may say that 
he proceeds from a category to its contradictory and then 
to the higher, and that this conti adiction is somehow pre¬ 
served in the higher But about this pomt we have shown 
that if the contradictory is not a bare contradictory but 
something positive—and m Hegel’s dialectic the so-called 
antitheses have a positive meamng—then the antithesis 
cannot be a mere opposite of the thesis, but an advance 
upon it If negation, therefore, cannot be carried into the 
highest category, it is not possible to descend from it to 
the lowest. And any attempt at such a descent, any attempt 
to deduce the world of finite things from the Absolute would 
result m externally attaching the former to the latter. 

The so-called representative English philosophers like 
Locke and Hume have this merit, that they always begin 
from the finite point of view, and are conscious of the limits 
of our powers of understanding the universe. Their defect 
is that they generally ignore the fact that our cognition 
has certain presuppositions, which must be true if the object 
given in our cognition is true This defect is made good m 
the speculative systems of the continent But most of these 
systems treat the presuppositions m the same way as they 
treat the objects which make those presuppositions, that 
is, they treat their presuppositions as the starting-points 
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In Kant we find a proper blending of these two attitudes 

He also starts, like Descartes and many English philosophers 
of the time, with the dualism of subject and object His 
problem was, How can the subject which is different from the 
object perceive it, how can ideas which are different from 
things correspond to them? The same problem took different 
forms throughout the Cnhque For example, one form of it 
is, How can causality, which Hume reduces into subjective 
expectation, be objective? Kant solves this problem by 
pointing out that every bit of finite experience like the 
perception of an object before me has a number of pre¬ 
suppositions, the ultimate presupposition being the Intuitive 
Understanding or the Ideal of Reason The method which 
Kant adopts here is m principle the same as the method 
by which Descartes proves the existence of God Kant starts 
with finite experience and brings out its presuppositions. 
And we have to recognize the reasonableness of this method, 
whether we accept all of Kant's solutions or not The 
mistake of Kant lies m holding that this Ideal of Reason 
cannot be experienced Hegel corrected the mistake But 
that we can experience the Ideal cannot justify our making 
a rational deduction of the categories, as Hegel thinks we 
can do, from it We have given reasons why we cannot 
do so. 

It is right that the categories should be referred to Self- 
consciousness, when Self-consciousness is treated as the 
intuitive understanding. But this reference is not the same 
as the deduction of categories from Self-consciousness. For 
Self-consciousness as intuitive understanding is beyond 
thought, and it is not possible to deduce anything from what 
lies beyond thought. All that we can do is to trace, as Kant 
does, the presuppositions of our finite experience. It may 
be said that Self-consciousness is a presupposition of these 
presuppositions, and by bringing together these presup¬ 
positions we can arrange them m systematic connection. 
This arrangement, it may be said, is the philosophical 
criticism of the categories. This we may do But to do this 
is one thing and to deduce the categories from Self-con¬ 
sciousness is another. Besides its being impossible to regard 
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this concatenation of categories as a deduction from Self- 
consciousness, it is m principle impossible to complete their 
number For the more the intellect works, the more it splits 
up integral experience and the greater will be the number 
of categories All that the intellect can do is to analyse a 
given concept, and show, by pointing out its shortcomings, 
how a whole or integrality that passes beyond the category 
m question is involved m it 

The Sankarite cannot but notice some ambiguity m 
Hegel's use of the term Self-consciousness or Absolute 
Consciousness. In one sense it means that ultimate reality 
or Ideal of Reason which, according to Kant, is beyond 
experience, and which we take to be beyond conceptual 
thought, though not beyond every form of experience. If 
philosophy is to view all experience from its standpoint, the 
only statement that the philosopher can make is that reality is 
indescribable Rut Hegel uses the word m a second sense 
After criticizing Kant's view that the Ideal of Reason is 
beyond experience, he identifies it with contemplative life, 
or the thinking of thought In this thinking of thought, 
thought thinks of the categories or the universals Because 
the substance of these universals is thought itself, Hegel 
says that in this thinking of thought the 'Other' is overcome. 
For the same reason he holds that Philosophy is the highest 
category, higher than even Religion. 

Sankara accepts the first interpretation of Self-conscious¬ 
ness As regards the second, he would say that it is not the 
true meaning of Self-consciousness Whether the Absolute 
has a contemplative life or not is beyond our powers to 
ascertain. But the contemplative life which we have is not 
the truth of Self-consciousness. In our contemplative life 
the 'Other' is not overcome Our very existence as finite 
beings disproves any assertion to the contrary. The cate¬ 
gories we think of m our contemplative life have been 
obtained sporadically and by chance m the course of history. 
We have shown that even the Hegelian dialectic is faulty 
m its attempt to deduce everything without depending on 
empirical methods. Now, as the categories are obtained at 
random, and not deduced from Self-consciousness or the 
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category of contemplative Me, they do remain an ‘Other* 

to thought For the sake of argument even if we accept 
that Self-consciousness is a system of these categories, we 
should admit that before they are systematized they must 
form an 'Other' to thought And as thought m principle 
can never*complete this systematization, they must always 
remain an 'Other* to it So m our contemplative Me the 
‘Other* is never overcome But it should be overcome m 
the ideal form of experience Hence, it is never possible for 
us to deduce the world of finite experience from the Ideal 
of Reason and the Ideal of Reason cannot be our contem¬ 
plative Me Similar considerations have led some critics of 
Hegel to place Religion above Philosophy 1 

When Lord Buddha was questioned as to how the finite 
self came into existence, he is reported to have said that 
it should be our duty to attain the ideal Me, but not to 
worry about the problem of the creation of the finite self 
Sankara agrees with the spirit of Lord Buddha*s answer 
He would say that the problem of creation is insoluble; we 
cannot deduce the finite from the infinite, yet we can attain 
that ideal life, for it is the very presupposition of our 
imperfection 

1 Cp J S Moore “A Reconsideration of Hegelian Forms ” The 
Momsi, January 1934 

Hegel's Phenomenology of Mtnd, which depicts various forms of 
experience, must remain a phenomenology, because thought as a 
phenomenon cannot get at the noumenon, which is a different form 
of experience On the other hand the Sankante does not accept 
Professor Loewenberg's view that the Phenomenology is a “comedy 
of eriors" culminating m the conviction that the absolute conscious¬ 
ness is a “sublimation of human madness ” (See his review of 
Baillie's Hegel's Phenomenology of Mtnd m Mtnd , April 1932, and 
Baillie’s “Note" on it in Mtnd, July 1932 See also Loewenberg's 
article, “The Exoteric Approach to Hegel's Phenomenology/' Mtnd, 
October 1934 and January 1935.) Por the finite forms of experience 
are not due to human madness, nor is the absolute knowledge 
sublimated madness or human sanity Human bemgs cannot help 
being finite, and their experience as certainly sane so far as it goes 
Also, the absolute knowledge is not finite, and as such it transcends 
finite experience The Phenomenology can depict only forms of finite 
experience 
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VI 

It is a common criticism brought against Advaita that it 
ends m a metaphysical blank, that its Absolute is bare 
lifeless existence This criticism is due to the Western modes 
of understanding Eastern thought Existence for the Western 
philosophers in general is the phenomenal existence If the 
Existence of the Absolute is the phenomenal existence 
without its forms it would be certainly as lifeless as death, 
because it is bare objectivity without subjective intensity. 
For Kant also existence is due to time, that is, it is temporal 
existence 1 Hence, some philosophers want to distinguish 
between existence and reality But pure Existence for 
the Advaitm is not this lifeless temporal existence without 
its forms. On the contrary, what some of the Western 
philosophers call the ultimately Real is Existence for him 
The temporal existence is the same existence viewed through 
the world of forms or the phenomenal world. So the exis¬ 
tence of the phenomenal world as such is not the true 
existence Again, there is also a tendency m European 
philosophy to regard existence as a quality of things, as a 
predicate of the subject They treat the ‘is'm the judgment, 
‘The tree is/' the existence m the judgment, “The tree 
exists/' as a predicate of the tree. But to the Advaitm 
existence is identical with the subject. If the subject is 
admitted to be non-existent, the Advaitm would say that 
any proposition made about it can have no interest for logic. 
It is not necessary that the subject should be existent m 
order to be logically significant, but it should be taken to 
he existent at least when the judgment is made. Later it may 
be proved to be non-existent Thus existence is identical 
with the subject Therefore it includes all the infinite detail 
of the subject, but m an intensity m which distinctions 
cannot be drawn Further, the Absolute as Existence is not 
the most common feature of things That is, the Absolute 
is not obtained by abstraction from the things of the pheno¬ 
menal world. Just as it is to many Western idealists, to 
Sankara also the finite thing is a selected abstraction from 
1 Cp his “Schematism of the Categories,” 
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the Absolute The determmateness which the things possess 
is due to this abstraction Concreteness is integrality; it 
has, as Whitehead would say, a subjective intensity or 
immediacy, as such it is not determinacy. 

I have not referred so far to the view that the Absolute 
is satchiddnania, or Existence, Consciousness, and Bhss, all 
three m one, only because the thesis is a discussion from 
the side of logic It is shown that the ideal of thought is 
an experience m which subject and object, and subject and 
predicate, are completely transparent and equal to one 
another We have therefore called it Self-consciousness 
and its form intuition As regards its being Bhss, we have 
to say that it is Bliss because it is positive and beyond dis¬ 
cord and pam It is not mere absence of discord, because, 
according to the Advaitm, the negative implies the positive, 
and the absence of discord must therefore imply something 
positive and is not discord and is therefore Bliss Disharmony, 
as Professor Campbell says, is quite positive at the level 
of finite experience Disharmony has an immediacy and an 
intensity for us. Evil therefore is not a negative entity for 
Sankara, as it is for some Western philosophers We have 
obj’ected to calling the Absolute a harmonious whole because 
harmony is usually understood as holding between plurality, 
but this view conflicts with Sankara’s view that the Absolute 
is non-difference The word ‘Bliss’ can be accepted by the 
Advaitm, because the experience of bliss has an intensity 
and is therefore beyond relations . 1 

VII 

It may be next asked whether Advaita has any theoretical 
value It does not give a definite description of its con¬ 
ception of the Absolute, but examines other conceptions. 
Because its Absolute is indescribable and beyond thought, 
it is not of theoretical importance Now, if by theoretical 
value is meant the value of the theory for the natural sciences, 

1 A solution of the problem of the Good and the Evil from the 
side of Advaita requires an elaborate discussion, which is beyond 
the scope of the present work. 
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the objection holds quite as much against other systems of 
philosophy as against Advaita If the objection means simply 
that the Absolute should be capable of being thought out, 
described, and defined, then it can be no objection to 
Advaita For the Absolute, according to Advaita, is beyond 
thought, though expenenceable It is no use to define what 
is not determinate. Holding that the Absolute is beyond 
determinations, the Advaitm examines all those views 
according to which the real is determinate, and exhibits 
the difficulties and contradictions m them 

It is because the Absolute of the Advaitm is indescribable 
that he adopts the method of vitandd 1 m his discussions 
All the determinate conceptions which he uses are those 
of other schools He examines each and shows that it is 
not ultimately real. Vitandd is that kind of discussion in 
which the party concerned has no definite position of his 
own to establish And certainly the Advaitm, his Absolute 
being indeterminate, has no definite position to establish 
And he successfully establishes what he has to establish, 
namely, that the Absolute is beyond determinations and 
thought is not adequate to it If, for this reason, he is not 
to be called a vaitandika or one who adopts vitandd as 

1 Vitandd is defined by Gautama as that kind of jalpa m which 
there is no attempt by the rival to establish his own theory 
{Nydyadar&ana, I n 3) Jalpa is defined by him as a debate which 
possesses the five parts of inference, namely, pratijna or proposition, 
hetu or reason, uddharana or explanatory example, pardmaHa or 
application, and mgamana or the statement of the conclusion (for 
an explanation of these terms see Radhakrishnan Indian Philosophy, 
vol. 11, p. 75), and which uses chchala, jah, nigrahasthana as the 
means of attack (Nydyadar&ana, 1. 11 2) Chchala is attack by 
equivocation (ibid, x n 10) Jdti is attack with superficial 
similarity and dissimilarity (ibid , 1 li 18) Nigrahasthana is also 
fallacious reasoning m which the pioposition is not proved or its 
contradictory is proved (ibid, 1 11 19) There are many kinds of 
nigrahasthana, for which see Nydyadariana, v 11 Though the 
vaitandika is regarded by Gautama as one who uses fallacious 
arguments, the Advaitm hardly uses them The only reason for 
calling him a vaitandika is that he has no determinate conception 
of his own to defend and makes use of the concepts of other systems 
in discussions. In this work he is taken to be a vaitandika only for 
this reason. 
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his method, he may not be called by that name But 
that he has no determinate idea to establish he does not 
conceal. 

It cannot be said that vttanda has no theoretical value 
One cannot refuse to consider the arguments even of a 
philosopher who does not profess to have a position of his 
own, but examines the theories of others to find out whether 
they are consistent and acceptable On the contrary, his 
arguments may be the more valuable than those of many 
others m that he is not prejudiced m favour of any theory, 
and consequently his arguments are not advanced m its 
interest and so do not beg the question Similar objec¬ 
tion is anticipated by Sriharsha and answered in his own 
way 1 One who is not a superficial critic cannot but notice 
much that is valuable m the answer When the objector 
asks Sriharsha whether the latter accepts the truth of the 
method 2 which the disputants follow he is answered in 
the negative. For to accept the method is tantamount to 
accepting the theory, and hence there would be no need 
of discussion The method of discussion depends on the 
position discussed Do we not here find anticipated what 
Whitehead says, namely, “so far as concerns methodology, 
the general issue of the discussion will be that theory 
dictates method, and that any particular method is only 
applicable to theories of one correlate species ” 3 In the 
course of the development of thought we find method 
dictated by theory. It is, of course, to be admitted that when 
one theory and method find themselves confronted by a 
different theory and its method, the first theory and its 
method become modified But it is not always the case that 
the first theory and its method confront another definite 
theory and its method The first theory and method may 
modify themselves through self-criticism, by trying to 
become more consistent, or by the appearance of a new 
fact that does not fit into them. The method of this self- 

1 Khandanakhan^akhadya, pp 129-37 

* Ibid , p 135 The word here used is vtchdm , which, literally 
translated, means discussion 

& Adventures of Ideas, p* 283. 
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criticism is in essence the method of vttanda, which cannot 
therefore be said to possess no theoretical value. 

Again, the Socratic method of argument is truly a form 
of vttanda In discussion, Socrates does not give his own 
opinions, but elicits the truth by continuous questioning 
until a consistent and satisfactory answer is obtained For 
example, he does not give his own definition of justice as 
against that of his opponents, but continues objecting to 
their definition and its reformulation until he is satisfied 

It is of course true that a bad use can be made of this 
method It can be used simply to destroy the opponent’s 
theory, because the opponent is not liked for other reasons 
But an abuse can be made of every method It is therefore 
laid down that the truth-seeker should be unbiased. 
Varadaraja is m the right spirit when he defines vdda as 
vitardgakathd, and says that its result is tatvanimaya Vdda 
is the discussion of those who are devoid of passions and 
its result is the discovery of truth We are here reminded 
of Descartes who advises us to weed away all passions from 
our min d before we begin to think So long as we are m 
the right spirit it is not necessary to start discussion with 
some traditionally accepted theory of our own 

On the contrary, the search for truth is hampered by 
preconceived notions. Bradley defines metaphysics as the 
“finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct,” 
and adds that “to find these reasons is no less an instinct ” 
The traditional view may be a superstition that is no longer 
worth holding If the discussion is started in order to support 
it, unless it were in the debating society of schoolboys, no 
useful purpose can be served. Even if the disputants are 
guided by the spirit of truth-seeking, it would require on 
their part additional effort to abandon their own wrong 
views after criticizing the wrong views of their opponents. 
The true scientific spirit requires that one should not start 
upon an enquiry with preconceptions, but with an open 
mind. 

Vttanda, when rightly used, is the criticism of a theory 
from within This is what Hegel claims to do when he 
examines other theories. The method is particularly useful 
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m examining philosophical systems. Therefore the Advaitm 
adopts this method For the sake of argument he accepts 
both the method and the theory of the opponent and 
enquires whether they are not self-contradictory Finally, 
he shows that truth can only be directly experienced and 
that it cannot be determinate He does not end m nihilism 
like the Madhyamika, because, unlike the latter, he accepts 
the principle that the negative presupposes the positive, the 
false the true, and the self-contradictory that which is not 
self-contradictory 

Not only is vitandd not inconsistent with the spirit of truth- 
seeking, but also it is the only method to defend oneself 
when some direct experiences like those of the mystic, per¬ 
ceptions like those of colours, pains, and emotions, are 
questioned For example, I see a blotting-paper before me 
It is easy to question the fact that it is red When thus 
questioned, it is of no avail for me to attempt to prove that 
it is red by measuring the wave-length of the light rays 
that proceed from the paper. For before we correlated red 
colour with that wave-length, we must have started from 
the concrete sensuous fact red and then measured the wave¬ 
length So to prove that it is red by pointing to the wave¬ 
length is to move m a circle So if it is denied that a 
particular fact before me is red, the only reply possible for 
me is to disprove that it cannot be red This disproof has 
to be carried out by attacking the opponents’ arguments 1 
on their own ground The Advaitm is quite in a similar 
position. For him truth cannot be defined because it is 
self-revealing, though the falsity of a cognition is revealed 
by another cognition. We are here reminded of the criterion 
of truth given by Descartes, which is intuition regulated by 
non-contradiction 2 The existence of a thing is known only 
by immediate experience. Every philosophy that stresses 
upon this point and accepts this criterion of truth cannot 
avoid the use of the method of vitandd. The insistence on 
the importance of kmttpramand, on hruti or veda as the 

1 Cp. H. H Price Perception, pp. 7 sqq. Price makes a good use 
of the method to prove the existence of the sense datum. 

1 John Veitch - Discourse on Method, p cxv. 
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source of valid knowledge, is necessitated for the Advaitm 
by their view of the mdescnbability of reality. In this 
century the emphasis on sruti has to be interpreted as the 
emphasis on the intuition of people who are mtaragas, not 
affected by passions Reference has already been made to 
the opinion of Descartes that before we begin t© think our 
minds should be freed from all preconceptions and passions 
If punty of mind is required m order even to reason, much 
more is the need of this purity m case of intuition It is 
a matter of common expenence that one who is violently 
disturbed by some emotion does not perceive some things 
which are perceived ordinarily and perceives certain things 
which are not perceived ordinarily. And imperfect beings 
that we are, there is much chance of our taking hallucina¬ 
tions and fancies to be objects of right intuition But the 
seers of the sruti are men who long disciplined their minds 
and removed all passions from them Therefore they are 
the least liable to be misled Srutipmmdna, therefore, can 
have this significance for us, namely, that truth is always 
intuited As already said, the Advaitm accepts that thought 
or reasonmg acts as a check to false intuition, and says 
that the falsity of a cognition is revealed by another 
cognition 


VIII 

It may be next asked What is the place of logic in Sankara's 
system? The supra-rationalists both in the East and the 
West have finally come to the conclusion that logic cannot 
carry us to the end in our quest for reality Then, how far 
it can carry us, is the proper question to them. To answer 
this question satisfactorily, we have to write a treatise on 
logic from the standpoint of supra-rational Absolutism But 
the aim of the present work, as already mentioned, is more 
limited. Yet we can say a few words about the place of 
logic in Sankara’s philosophy He would say that logic has 
to be fitted into the five levels of reality given m Part III, 
Chapter X Thought is not limited to formal logic. It also 
tries to know its implications, though it cannot grasp all. 
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Thought performing this second function is speculative 
thought, and the logic depicting this function may be called 
speculative logic, or, after Kant, transcendental logic. These 

two functions of thought we may, if we like, metaphorically 
call the horizontal and the vertical functions For thought 
tries to dive down the depths of phenomenal existence m 
the transcendental logic, whereas it merely skims the surface 
m the formal logic These two aspects of thought cross and 
recross each other, and can be separately treated only by 
abstraction Logic can work only so long as the distinction 
between the subject and the object, and between the subject 
and the predicate, lasts, and only so long as the subject is 
taken to be true and existent 

IX 

In the end the question may be put What is the ideal 
meaning of the universe according to Sankara? It is its 
spirituality. It is the supremacy of spirit and its freedom. 
Professor Bakewell writes. “Into a world bound by fate you 
cannot squeeze freedom any more than you can translate 
motion into rest. But if you start with freedom, we can 
perhaps account for fate. So the idealist starts with freedom, 
with spontaneity, creativity, that is, with soul or spirit >n 
Sankara accepts this motive of idealism wholeheartedly. 
But he is more serious with the supremacy and the freedom 
of the spirit than most others. These have allowed the 
determinism of the natural sciences to make its way into 
the realm of the spirit and turn it into an identity in dif¬ 
ference, with the result that the spirit is no longer regarded 
as free Professor Campbell has rightly shown that if the 
Absolute is a system of content there can be scope for 
freedom 2 The content is constituted by umversals or eternal 
ideas. Thus the spirit is determined by the eternal ideas 
and has no choice to make between alternatives. It is of 
no use to say that the whole transcends the parts if the 
parts are organic to the whole. But according to Sankara 

1 C. Barrett: Contemporary Idealism m America, p. 35. 

* Scepticism and Construction , pp, 115-27. 

s 
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the spirit is non-difference and there are no eternal ideas. 
Hence the spirit can find itself intact m any change of 
content, choosing some and rejecting the others 
This freedom m the practical sphere has its counterpart 
m integrality m the theoretical sphere This integrality shows 
the same indifference to detail or content It is, here that 
the element of possibility finds its place. For example, we 
find no reason why the rose is red and the marigold yellow 
It is on account of this indifference that the lower, as we 
have said, cannot be deduced from the higher category, 
though the higher can be deduced from the lower 
The same idea of freedom is expressed when it is said 
that creation is due to the spirit overflowing itself It means 
that the phenomenal world is what has overflowed, while 
the spirit does not spend itself in creation It remains a 
whole, free and intact, and is not affected by the pheno¬ 
menal world Similarly, when it is said m the Upamshads 
that the world is the Ilia or play of God, the statement 
signifies the freedom of the spirit. Because of this freedom, 
there is inexplicability m the world, and the world is called 
maya Again, because of this freedom, the spirit transcends 
our thought, which is deterministic m outlook 
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Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience 

by H J PATON 

Professor of Logie and Rhetoric m the University of Glasgow 
Author of The Good Will 

Demy Svo Two volumes , 30s the set 

Kant's Metaphysic of Expet mice is a detailed commentary on the first 
half of the Critique of Pure Reason It deals with Kant's positive 
metaphysics, that is with his account of what we know about the 
universal and necessary characteristics of the world experienced by 
us as human beings 

The author attempts to show by careful analysis that Kant's 
argument is a coherent and continuous whole, not, as is so commonly 
held at the present time, an aggregate of conflicting doctrines com¬ 
bined m accordance with an artificial architectonic He believes that 
Kant's views are more m accordance with the spirit of modern 
philosophy than are those of the post-Kantian philosophers m 
Germany and England While recognizing that the advance of 
modem science has icndered obsolete many of the details of Kant's 
system, he claims that the Critical method is essentially reasonable 
and m the mam sound 

Contemporary Indian Philosophy 

edited, by SIR S RADHAKRISHNAN AND 
J H MU 1 RHEAD 

Author of Indian Philosophy, The Idealist View of Life, etc 
Demy Svo i$ s 

The great Vedanta tradition, combined with the stimulus to 
philosophic thought coming from contact with Western systems, has 
roused new interest m speculative philosophy on the continent of 
India, and much that is now being produced m the universities and 
elsewhere is coming to ns with a stamp of its own and with an 
intrinsic importance for students of philosophy This volume is a 
continuation of the senes recently published m the Library of 
Philosophy m Contemporary British and Contemporary American 
Philosophy and contains among others contributions from such 
well-known writers as Rabindranath Tagore, Das Gupta, Radhak- 
nshnan, with a short Forewoid by the General Editor of the Library 

Sense and Thought 

A STUDY IN MYSTICISM 

by GRETA HORT, MA,Ph D. 

La crown Svo . 8 $ 6d . 

In special connection with the Cloud of Unknowing, the author 
investigates the working of the mind in various types of experiences, 
showing how sense and thought, conation and cognition, practice 
and theory, work together, as well m secular as m religious experi¬ 
ences, that m each type of experience reality presents itself to man, 
but that while secular experiences are partial, religious experiences 
axe whole experiences. The phenomenon of ecstasy is discussed as 
being a normal mode of thinking She discusses the love of God, the 
conception of God as law, the relation between the transcendent and 
the immanent, and concludes by showing that the conception of the 
Absolute is inherent m one type of Christianity. 



Value and Ethical Objectivity 

by G S JURY 

Lecturer m Philosophy, University of Rangoon 
La crown 8vo 7 s 

Value and Ethical Objectivity is a defence of the irreducible status of 
value and its authority for moral conduct Inclusive, Restrictive, and 
Exclusive theories of the relation of Ethics to Value Theory are 
analysed Attempts to define ethical terms m terms of various orders 
of reference are examined Influences tending to ethical subjectivism 
are reviewed and it is maintained that the failure to distinguish the 
psychological conditioning of judgments from the truth of the 
propositions entertained is a source of this subjectivism 

The objective reference of ethical propositions is considered and 
ethical predication is held to be not only characterizing but impera¬ 
tive m mode 

It is suggested, m closing, that theories attempting psychological 
definitions of value, while failing m this, offer criteria for the verifi¬ 
cation of value's objective validity 

Causation, Freedom, and Determinism 

by DR MORTIMER TAUBE 

Demy 8vo 10 s 

The chief significance of this work lies m its proof that everything 
occurring m the world is ultimately the result of the activity of free 
agents Modern difficulties with the question of causation and freedom 
have their roots m the following dilemma If God is omnipotent, 
finite things are inefficacious and man has neither freedom nor moral 
responsibility, if finite things are efficacious and man is a free agent, 
God is not omnipotent This dilemma has a cogency for modem 
thought because scientific determinism was initially deduced from 
God’s omnipotence and has since found no other grounds upon which 
it may continue to be affirmed If scientific determinism is discarded 
and along with it the naive picture of an initial “push" from which 
all things “follow regularly," every res vera can be understood as a 
free agent, as an active factor m the world process 

The Silver World 

by AEGIDIUS JAHN 

Demy 8vo 12$ (>d 

Although the author of this book comes right from the centre of the 
Continent, his philosophy is astonishingly non-egocentric, and 
therefore it is near to the English way of thinking He stands on a 
sound scientific basis, and deals with ontological problems with 
imposing integrity of thought 

The moral which the reader of this book will carry away when his 
exciting search for the Absolute is over is humility m face of the 
dark Cosmos, and deep sympathy with fellow-travellers through 
this Great Unknown However, there is one glimpse of optimism 
which justifies the title of the book, it is the restrained optimism of 
the type of Bertrand Russell’s which looks forward to a more cultured 
and enlightened future when wars and petty hatreds have ended, 
and this Second-best World will yield whatever intelligent happiness 
there may be before its complete annihilation 
All prices are net 
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